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WELFARE  MOTELS:  A  WASTE  OF  FEDERAL 
FUNDS,  HARMFUL  TO  HOMELESS  FAMmiES 


FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1993 

House  of  Representatives, 
Employment,  Housing,  and  Aviation  Subcommittee 

OF  THE  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

Washington,  DC. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room 
2154,  Raybum   House   Office   Building,   Hon.   Collin   C.   Peterson 
(chairman  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Collin  C.  Peterson,  Floyd  H.  Flake,  Wil- 
liam H.  Zeliff,  Jr.,  Christopher  Shays,  and  John  M.  McHugh. 

Also  present:  Edith  Holleman,  staff  director;  Wendy  Adler,  pro- 
fessional staff  member;  June  Saxton,  clerk;  Joe  McHugh,  and  Mi- 
chael D.  Nannini,  minority  professional  staff.  Committee  on  Grov- 
ernment  Operations. 

OPENING  STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  PETERSON 

Mr.  Peterson.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  Hopefully, 
we  won't  be  interrupted  for  a  while. 

Good  morning,  everybody.  The  Federal  Government  is  spending 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  to  shelter  homeless  families  in  wel- 
fare hotels.  The  problem  is  not  just  a  financial  one.  The  physical 
condition  of  the  hotels  varies  from  mediocre  to  dilapidated.  Even 
the  hotels  in  the  best  condition  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  environ- 
ment that  families  should  be  living  in. 

The  numbers  are  staggering.  In  New  York,  333  hotels  are  used 
to  shelter  over  1,400  families  at  an  average  cost  per  family  of 
$2,640  per  month.  In  Massachusetts,  55  hotels  are  used  to  serve 
over  400  families  at  an  average  cost  per  family  of  $2,100  per 
month.  In  New  Jersey,  18  hotels  serve  over  450  families  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $1,571  per  month.  This  isn't  a  good  deal  for  the  tax- 
payer. The  monthly  $2,100  per  family  payment  to  welfare  hotels  in 
Boston  is  three  times  the  monthly  cost  of  renting  an  apartment. 

The  physical  conditions  of  many  of  these  welfare  hotels  are 
squalid.  The  heat  and  hot  water  are  adequate;  bathrooms  are  inop- 
erable; single  rooms  with  one  or  two  beds  serve  an  entire  family; 
doors  have  broken  locks;  and  there  are  few  cooking  facilities  which 
means  inadequate  and  unsanitary  meals.  Sometimes  families  are 
split  up  because  a  hotel  has  a  limit  on  the  number  of  children  al- 
lowed. 

Recently,  a  homeless  woman  living  in  the  Center  City  Hotel  in 
Washington,  DC,  could  bring  only  two  of  her  four  children  with 
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her.  She  had  to  choose  which  two  to  bring  and  also  find  places  for 
her  other  two  children  to  stay. 

Some  families  are  moved  from  hotel  to  hotel  because  there  are 
limits  on  the  number  of  days  a  family  can  stay  in  one  hotel.  This 
affects  the  children's  schooling,  requiring  them  to  repeat  grades 
and  lowering  their  achievement. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  to  continue  to  waste  money  subsidizing 
these  squalid  hotels  when  we  could  use  it  more  effectively  to  de- 
velop permanent  housing.  Today's  hearing  will  focus  on  how  to  stop 
this  pointless  use  of  Federal  dollars  and  develop  more  cost  effective 
and  humane  methods  of  sheltering  homeless  families. 

There  are  two  major  reasons  why  families  are  forced  into  welfare 
hotels:  The  lack  of  affordable  housing  and  the  lack  of  adequate  in- 
come. Currently,  there  are  1.1  million  households  on  the  waiting 
lists  for  public  housing  and  1.2  million  households  waiting  for  rent- 
al assistance.  The  need  for  assistance  so  far  outstrips  what  is  avail- 
able that  many  housing  authorities  closed  their  waiting  lists  years 
ago.  In  fact,  only  24  percent  of  those  eligible  for  Federal  housing 
assistance  receive  it. 

The  other  problem  is  lack  of  adequate  income.  Even  if  a  member 
of  a  homeless  family  is  employed,  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  his  or 
her  income  will  be  large  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  housing.  If  the 
family  is  receiving  welfare,  wie  benefits  are  inadequate  to  cover 
shelter.  In  all  but  six  States,  the  fair  market  rent  for  a  two-bed- 
room apartment  is  more  than  the  entire  welfare  benefit  for  a  fam- 
ily of  three. 

The  Federal  response  to  the  problem  of  eliminating  welfare  ho- 
tels has  been  inaoequate.  The  1990  Cranston-Gonzalez  Affordable 
Housing  Act  required  HUD  to  develop  a  specific  strategy  for  elimi- 
nating welfare  hotels  and  to  publish  proposed  regulations  outlining 
this  strategy  by  July  1991.  Congress  also  mandated  that  HUD 
eliminate  welfare  hotels  by  July  1994.  Former  HUD  Secretary 
Kemp  did  almost  nothing  in  response  to  this  mandate.  He  waited 
until  his  last  day  in  office  to  send  a  woefully  inadequate  plan  to 
the  Congress. 

The  new  administration  has  the  chance  now  to  develop  an  effec- 
tive strategy  to  eliminate  welfare  hotels.  But  HUD  and  HHS  need 
to  work  jointly,  since  HUD  is  mandated  by  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  hotels  while  HHS  is  the  main  funding  source.  It  may  seem  il- 
logical that  cities  don't  already  use  the  millions  of  dollars  they 
spend  on  welfare  hotels  to  develop  permanent  housing.  But  under 
current  Federal  law,  this  use  of  emergency  housing  funds  is  illegal. 

Federal  policy,  once  again,  has  it  backwards.  It  encourages 
States  to  place  families  in  temporary  hotels  at  exorbitant  costs 
rather  than  create  permanent  housing  which  would  in  the  long  run 
reduce  public  expenc^tures.  The  costs  of  this  misguided  policy,  both 
to  the  taxpayers  and  to  homeless  families,  are  enormous. 

That  is  why  Congressman  Flake  and  I  have  worked  together  to 
develop  legislation,  which  we  plan  to  introduce  soon,  to  help  solve 
this  problem.  The  bill  would  permit  States  to  use  the  Federal  funds 
that  currently  subsidize  welfare  hotels  for  alternative  housing  ap- 
proaches such  as  the  rehabilitation,  construction,  rental  or  pur- 
chase of  permanent  affordable  housing,  or  for  rental  assistance  for 
homeless  families.  The  bill  is  budget  neutral.  A  State  would  be  re- 


qxiired  to  demonstrate  that  its  plan  is  revenue  neutral  based  on  its 
average  expenditure  per  homeless  family. 

A  second  solution  we  have  developed  is  in  the  House  Banking 
Committee's  bill  on  multifamily  property  disposition  that  was 
marked  up  last  week.  It  allows  the  use  of  funds  that  currently  sub- 
sidize welfare  hotels  to  be  used  by  HUD-foreclosed  multifamily 
properties  as  a  more  cost-effective  way  to  provide  housing  to  home- 
less families. 

Over  the  next  year,  hundreds  of  HUD  multifamily  properties  will 
become  available.  Many  of  these  properties  are  located  in  the  same 
general  areas  as  the  welfare  hotels.  They  will  need  subsidies  and 
could  be  used  as  permanent  low-income  housing. 

These  are  two  possible  solutions.  We  hope  to  hear  from  our  wit- 
nesses today  about  other  approaches. 

I  would  like  to  give  a  special  welcome  to  my  fellow  Congressman 
and  friend  and  subcommittee  member,  Floya  Flake  from  Queens, 
NY.  Representative  Flake  brought  this  issue  to  the  subcommittee's 
attention  aind  will  actually  cochair  this  hearing  with  me  today.  Not 
only  is  he  from  New  York  City,  which  has  had  a  welfare  hotel  prob- 
lem for  at  least  a  decade,  but  he  has  welfare  hotels  in  his  district. 

A  number  of  the  witnesses  today  are  from  New  York.  Congress- 
man FlaJke  is  also,  as  you  know,  chairman  of  the  oversight  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  Committee.  With  that,  I  would 
like  to  welcome  my  friend  from  New  York  Congressman  Flake. 

Again,  we  really  appreciate  all  the  effort  that  you  put  into  this 
issue  in  working  with  us,  and  I  commend  you  for  your  leadership. 
Congressman  Flake. 

Mr.  Flake.  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Peterson.  Let  me 
begin  by  thanking  you  and  your  staff  for  the  tremendous  response 
that  you  have  given  to  this  problem.  I  think  that  we  really  have 
touched  on  something  that  all  of  us  have  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  with  all  the  discussion  of  reinventing  government,  that  we 
have  a  real  opportunity  here  to  make  some  progress. 

Let  me  ask  unanimous  consent,  first  of  all,  to  introduce  into  the 
record  the  testimony  that  has  been  submitted  by  Ruth  Messenger, 
who  is  the  bureau  president  of  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  in  New 
York  whose  concerns  have  reflected  a  great  deal  of  involvement  in 
trying  to  resolve  some  issues  in  this  area,  as  well  as  testimony  of 
Yvonne  Raflferty  from  Pace  University,  and  testimony  from  Charles 
D.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  of 
Health  and  Humein  Services. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

[The  information  may  be  found  in  the  appendix.] 

Mr.  Flake.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman..  I  think  all  of  us  under- 
stand that  this  hearing  today  directly  impacts  numerous  homeless 
families  in  America.  There  are  many  children  in  my  district  and 
throughout  other  districts  in  this  country  who  are  impacted  nega- 
tively because  of  the  way  we  are  spending  money  on  the  develop- 
ment of  welfare  hotels. 

In  fact,  today  there  are  562  families  living  in  welfare  hotels  in 
Queens  alone.  Chairman  Peterson,  let  me  again  commend  you  and 
your  staff  for  diligently  working  with  us  not  only  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bill,  but  in  bringing  about  this  hearing  so  that  we  might 
move  toward  some  solutions  in  the  next  year. 


Decent  and  affordable  housing  has  been  one  of  my  top  priorities 
not  only  in  Congress,  but  my  priority  as  it  relates  to  the  last  18 
years  of  my  work  in  that  district.  During  this  time  I  have  served 
on  the  House  Banking  Committee,  I  have  been  involved  in  drafting 
and  fostering  a  variety  of  legislative  measures  to  help  us  solve 
some  of  these  problems. 

In  1990  I  introduced  the  Mickey  Leland  Housing  Act,  which  I 
drafted  in  order  to  provide  shelter  for  every  person  in  this  country 
in  a  humane  and  cost-effective  manner.  The  goal  of  this  bill  was 
to  be  carried  out  to  secure  and  improve  existing  and  low-income 
moderate  housing  while  providing  necessary  resources  for  new  de- 
velopment and  construction. 

I  remain  committed  to  that  goal  with  the  legislation  that  we  are 
introducing,  including  the  finding  of  permanent  and  more  humane 
shelter  alternatives  for  persons  living  in  welfare  hotels. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  witnesses  who  have  come  to  testify  be- 
fore you  today.  As  many  of  you  know,  this  is  the  first  in  bringing 
together  Assistant  Secretaries  from  HUD  and  HHS  to  address  the 
welfare  hotel  issue. 

As  the  two  of  you  will  be  pivotal  in  enacting  solutions  to  alleviate 
welfare  hotels,  your  attendance  here  today  is  crucial.  This  is  a  real 
movement  toward  reinventing  government  in  an  effort  to  better 
serve  this  Nation. 

Because  the  responsibilities  of  welfare  hotels  straddle  two  agen- 
cies of  government  and  because  so  many  Americans  have  a  des- 
perate need  for  basic  shelter,  I  understand  that  alleviating  welfare 
hotels  has  been  a  complex  process  and  is  long  overdue.  We  must 
find  a  solution  that  spans  the  jurisdictional  issues  between  HUD 
and  HHS. 

The  combination  of  these  two  agencies  are  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  this  Nation.  I  know  they  want  to  solve  this  issue.  One 
point  is  clear:  We  cannot  continue  this  cycle  of  throwing  away  mil- 
lions of  government  dollars  with  absolutely  no  return  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

In  New  York  we  are  spending  an  average  of  $2,640  per  month 
for  1,442  families.  I  think  you  would  agree  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  any  of  us  were  paying  that  kind  of  money  for  a  mortgage, 
we  would  be  living  in  mansions. 

With  this  kind  of  money  we  could  certainly  move  forward,  if  we 
find  ways  to  restructure  it,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  would 
have  more  to  show  for  the  millions  of  dollars  that  we  are  spending 
than  we  currently  do. 

Beyond  government  waste  there  are  real  people  behind  these  sta- 
tistics. Many  of  them  are  children.  Yes,  welfare  hotels  do  provide 
a  temporary  roof.  However,  in  many  cases  hotels  do  not  provide 
kitchens,  provisions  for  basic  health  care  and  jobs,  sanitation,  safe- 
ty, or  security. 

In  fact,  in  many  of  these  hotels  they  are  rodent-ridden  and  filled 
with  crime  and  prostitution.  As  we  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
when  I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  with  Congressman  Barney  Frank 
to  the  now  closed  hotel  which  was  out  on  New  York  Avenue  here 
in  this  city,  we  discovered  that  the  landlord  took  everything  out 
and  did  not  put  anything  back  in. 


Without  hope,  we  cannot  expect  these  children  to  live  and  be- 
come well-adjusted  adults.  We  are  allowing  a  generation  of  inno- 
cent children  to  slip  away  from  us  when  it  is  within  our  power  to 
stop  this  cycle  by  ending  the  use  of  welfare  hotels. 

As  we  begin  this  hearing,  I  want  to  clearly  state  that  I  am  not 
here  to  point  fingers  or  place  blame,  but  I  am  looking  to  find  some 
permanent  solutions  for  this  problem.  I  have  been  working  with 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  know  that  together  we  will  be  able  to 
work  toward  some  solution  to  resolve  this  crisis.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Flake. 

Again,  we  want  to  commend  you  for  vour  leadership  and  deter- 
mination in  following  this  issue.  Hopefully,  we  will  be  able  to  come 
up  with  some  solutions. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  recognize  my  ftiend  firom  New  Hampshire, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Employment,  Housing,  and  Aviation 
SiJt>committee,  Mr.  ZeliflF. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  your  leader- 
ship in  calling  the  subcommittee  together  this  morning  to  examine 
the  problems  associated  with  using  so-called  welfare  hotels  as  tem- 
porary shelter  for  homeless  families. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  system  needs  to  work  more  effec- 
tively. We  need  a  program  whose  main  purpose  is  helping  welfare 
recipients  to  escape  the  cycle  of  dependency  that  the  current  sys- 
tem fosters.  We  need  to  be  sure  taxpayer  dollars  are  used  in  ihe 
most  effective  and  efficient  manner  possible. 

The  problems  associated  with  welfare  hotels  such  as  poor  living 
conditions  and  the  negative  impact  this  arrangement  has  on  chil- 
dren are  disturbing.  I  am  also  concerned  with  the  high  costs  associ- 
ated with  keeping  a  family  in  a  welfare  hotel. 

I  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  average  cost  was  $80  per  night  for 
a  family  in  a  New  York  City  welfare  hotel.  For  $9  more  I  could  get 
a  room  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan.  The 
District  of  Columbia  pays  about  $50  a  night  to  house  a  family  in 
their  hotel.  Yet  for  $14  more,  we  could  get  a  room  at  Howard  John- 
son's a  block  fi-om  the  Kennedy  Center. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a  program  that  serves  nei- 
ther the  interest  of  the  homeless  or  the  taxpayers.  We  need  to  fix 
it.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  testimony  of  our  witnesses.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  hearing  how  the  administration  plans  to 
solve  this  problem. 

I  don't  think  we  are  well-served  by  blaming  past  administrations 
or  bureaucracies.  I  congratulate  you  for  bringing  this  to  a  head. 
Being  in  the  hotel  business,  I  find  the  term  "welfare  hotel"  pretty 
amazing.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  that. 

Our  first  panel  of  witnesses  are  Sharon  Duen,  who  is  a  homeless 
mother  who  is  living  in  a  welfare  hotel,  and  Steven  Banks,  the  co- 
ordinating attorney  for  the  homeless  family  rights  project.  New 
York  City  Legal  Aid  Society,  and  Barbara  Sard,  the  managing  at- 
torney of  the  homelessness  unit  of  the  Boston  Legal  Services. 

It  is  our  custom  in  the  Government  Operations  Committee  for  in- 
vestigative legislation  to  swear  in  all  witnesses.  Do  any  of  you  have 


any  objection  to  being  sworn  in?  If  not,  would  you  please  stand  and 
raise  your  right  hand. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  PETERSON.  Mr.  Banks,  Ms.  Sard,  your  written  statements 
will  be  entered  into  the  record  in  their  entirety  and  you  are  all  wel- 
come. We  look  forward  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Banks,  we  will  start  with  you.  Welcome  to  the  committee. 
We  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEVEN  BANKS,  COORDINATING  ATTORNEY, 
HOMELESS  FAMILY  RIGHTS  PROJECT,  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETY, 
NEW  YORK  CITY,  NY 

Mr.  Banks.  Thank  you.  For  the  record  my  name  is  Steven  Banks. 
I  am  the  coordinating  attorney  of  the  homeless  family  rights  project 
of  the  Legal  Aid  Society  in  New  York  City.  For  the  past  10  years 
we  have  been  providing  legal  services  to  homeless  families  through- 
out New  York  City.  As  a  result  of  our  litigation,  there  are  court  or- 
ders to  provide  services  to  homeless  families  with  children. 

Ms,  Duen  is  a  client  of  ours  and  she  will  be  testifying.  Her  story 
is  one  which  could  be  told  by  someone  living  in  a  hotel  in  Washing- 
ton, a  hotel  in  Boston,  a  homeless  mother  in  any  jurisdiction  in  this 
country.  Her  story  is  one  of  the  gap  between  income  and  rents  and 
the  irrational  circumstances  in  which  she  finds  herself  living  in  a 
10  by  12-foot  hotel  room  for  which  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
government  are  paying  $95  a  night,  $2,850  a  month. 

She  and  her  three  children  live  in  this  room.  She  is  the  victim 
of  domestic  violence.  That  is  what  caused  her  to  become  homeless. 
She  lost  her  job  as  well  as  her  home  because  of  the  domestic  vio- 
lence. She  is  like  a  third  of  the  families  in  the  city's  shelter  system. 

Her  circumstances  are  all  the  more  compelling  when  you  con- 
sider that  on  imemplojonent  insurance  benefits  and  soon  on  public 
assistance  benefits,  she  cannot  find  housing.  Housing  that  is  avail- 
able in  New  York  City  for  a  family  of  this  size  tends  to  be  in  the 
$700  range. 

A  family  of  her  composition  would  receive,  a  family  of  four,  $312 
a  month  to  rent  a  apartment  in  New  York  City.  Yet  we  are  spend- 
ing $2,850  for  her.  She  will  be  explaining  in  much  more  detail  the 
impact  upon  her  family  of  these  circumstances.  But  she  is  an  exam- 
ple of  what  is  occurring  throughout  the  city  shelter  system. 

I  agreed  with  Congressman  Flakes's  admonition  not  to  point  fin- 
gers, so  I  state  the  facts  because  they  speak  for  themselves,  not  to 
attribute  blame.  In  New  York  City  there  are  some  5,600  families 
in  the  shelter  system,  more  than  10,000  children. 

The  average  length  of  stay  in  the  shelter  system  in  the  city  is 
some  7  months,  but  more  than  2,500  families  are  in  this  shelter 
system  for  more  than  6  months  and  every  month  899  new  families 
come  into  the  shelter  system. 

About  30  families  a  night  have  been  sleeping  on  tables,  chairs, 
and  floors  in  city  offices  because  of  a  bottleneck  m  the  city's  shelter 
system.  There  are  not  enough  places  to  send  families  who  are  al- 
ready in  the  shelter  system  so  new  families  have  to  sleep  in  welfare 
offices  waiting  to  get  mto  the  welfare  hotels. 

There  are  some  1,100  families  in  the  city,  including  1,600  chil- 
dren, in  the  22  welfare  hotels  Congressman  Flake  spoke  of. 


The  funds  that  pav  for  these  welfare  hotels  in  New  York  City  are 
50  percent  Federal  dollars,  25  State  dollars,  25  percent  city  dollars. 
They  are  paid  through  one  of  two  funding  streams,  either  the  Aid 
for  Families  with  Dependent  Children's  Specialties  Needs  Program 
or  the  Emergency  Assistance  Program. 

Curiously,  while  the  reimbursement  is  50-25-25  for  the  $2,850 
that  we  are  spending  for  Miss  Duen,  it  is  also  50-25-25  for  perma- 
nent housing  rent  of  only  $312  for  a  family  of  four  at  public  assist- 
ance grant  levels. 

Ms.  Duen's  expenses  in  a  hotel,  by  the  way,  we  are  paying  $2,850 
for  her.  Andrew  Cuomo,  who  was  cnairman  of  the  mayor's  commis- 
sion on  the  homeless  calculated  that  the  average  cost  is  some 
$3,000  a  month.  Again  50-25-25  is  the  reimbursement  rate. 

The  conditions  of  these  hotels  are  well-known  and  really  bear  no 
need  to  repeat  them  here.  The  Congressmen  have  referred  to  these 
brutal  conditions:  Families  with  children  with  not  enough  beds  for 
every  family  member,  lack  of  cribs,  rooms  where  the  mice  and 
roaches  outnumber  the  humans,  rooms  without  cooking  facilities 
where  families  cannot  adequately  meet  their  children's  lood  needs. 

In  other  hotels,  there  are  documented  lead  paint  problems,  chip- 
ping, peeling  lead  paint.  Problems  of  prostitution  and  crime  exist 
in  the  same  Duildings  in  which  we  are  paying  these  fabulous  sums 
of  money  to  house  children  and  their  families. 

If  5,600  families  with  children  in  New  York  City  and  thousands 
of  others  throughout  this  country  were  rendered  homeless  because 
of  a  natural  disaster  like  a  fire  or  flood  rather  than  poverty,  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  would  be  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  rectify  the  situation. 

We  need  nothing  short  of  national  leadership  of  that  type  to  get 
out  of  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  now.  The  situation 
of  Miss  Duen,  and  the  thousands  like  her  across  this  country  are 
all  the  more  tragic  when  you  consider  that  in  1990  this  Congress 
responded  to  this  crisis  by  passing  the  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act  with  a  provision  that  within  9  months  of  passage  there  would 
be  a  requirement  to  publish  a  national  strategy  to  eliminate  use  of 
what  is  euphemistically  called  "unfit  transient  facilities."  But  we 
know  we  are  talking  about  welfare  hotels  so  that  by  July  1,  1992, 
this  tragedy,  this  national  shame  would  finally  end.  And  nothing 
happened. 

The  Congress  amended  the  act  in  November  1992.  I  am  dis- 
tressed to  tell  you  that  the  act  could  not  be  any  clearer.  It  com- 
mands that  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Uroan  Development 
shall — and  shall  is  a  word  of  common  understanding — not  more 
than  9  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1992,  identify  the  States  and  units 
of  the  general  local  government  which  use  unfit  transient  facilities 
as  housing  for  homeless  families  with  children  and  develop  and 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  strategy  to  eliminate  such  use  by 
July  1,  1994. 

Among  the  actions  that  are  required  in  this  plan,  by  the  way,  are 
actions  to  be  taken  to  ensure  that  families  with  children  currently 
residing  in  euphemistically  called  "unfit  transient  facilities,"  but  we 
are  really  talking  about  welfare  hotels,  make  a  timely  transition  to 
permanent  housing,  and  the  actions  to  be  taken  to  provide  emer- 
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gency  transitional  and  permanent  housing  to  preclude  the  future 
use  of  unfit  transient  facilities  as  housing  for  homeless  families 
with  children. 

The  lEinguage  in  which  Cong^ress  spoke  could  not  be  any  clearer. 
Nor  could  it  be  any  clearer  that  9  months  after  the  enactment  of 
these  amendments  in  1992  no  Federal  strategy,  no  national  plan 
has  been  published  and  the  thousands  of  Ms.  Duens  across  the 
country  continue  to  languish  in  conditions  at  great  public  expense 
that  the  Congress  said  should  stop  by  July  1,  1992,  and  certainly 
said  should  stop  by  July  1994. 

I  say  this  again  not  to  point  fingers,  but  the  facts,  again,  speak 
for  themselves.  This  administration,  in  its  policy  statement  of  just 
last  month,  specifically  states  that  it  will  not  publish  a  plan  until 
June  1994. 

The  language  of  the  1992  act  could  not  have  been  any  clearer. 
HUD  and  HHS  are  the  two  lead  agencies  here.  There  is  much  that 
they  can  do.  I  commend  you,  this  committee,  for  taking  the  first 
step,  getting  HUD  and  HHS  to  appear  before  the  Congress.  That 
is  something  which  has  not  happened  for  years  and  the  committee 
and  the  staff  should  be  commended  for  making  it  happen.  But  the 
plan  is  the  engine  that  will  end  this  crisis  and  actually  implement- 
ing it  is  obviously  necessary,  too. 

In  today's  testimony  from  government  officials  it  is  critical  that 
the  committee  press  these  officials  for  when  the  plan  will  be  pro- 
duced to  accomplish  the  congressional  mandate  of  July  1,  1994,  for 
ending  use  of  welfare  hotels. 

Failure  of  government  officials  to  comply  with  directives  estab- 
lished by  law  breeds  cynicism  of  law.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  under- 
stand how  homeless  children  are  to  be  expected  to  have  any  respect 
for  legal  requirements  when  the  government  flouts  them  by  not 
publishing  plans  as  required,  not  accomplishing  objectives  as  re- 
quired. 

First  and  foremost,  the  bill  before  this  committee  requiring  the 
use  or  directing  the  use  of  the  multifamily,  foreclosed  properties  is 
a  promising  beginning.  It  is  a  critical  first  step.  One  would  hope 
that  the  representatives  of  HHS  and  HUD  would  commit  them- 
selves to  work  with  the  committee  to  move  this  bill  through. 

By  making  use  of  the  31,500  units  available  in  these  foreclosed 
properties,  we  can  begin  to  use  the  available  housing  resources. 
Part  of  dealing  with  this  crisis  involves  marshaling  available  hous- 
ing resources. 

Second,  it  is  time  for  HHS  and  HUD  to  deal  with  the  driving 
force  behind  the  homeless  crisis  in  this  country,  the  gap  between 
grant  levels  and  housing  costs.  There  is  something  dreadfully 
wrong  when  the  grant  level  in  New  York  City  for  a  family  of  four 
for  permanent  housing  is  $312  but  HUD  says  the  prevailing  fair 
market  rent  is  $681  for  a  family  of  that  size. 

Before  we  address  that  problem  gind  unless  we  address  that  prob- 
lem, we  will  have  thousands  of  Ms.  Duens  nationally  hangii^  in  an 
eviction  zone  waiting  to  be  evicted  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  their  rents  and  others  like  her  langfuishing  in  hotels  because 
they  cannot  afford  to  rent  housing  because  of  this  gap  between 
available  income  and  the  cost  of  housing. 


The  fact  that,  as  the  chairman  states,  some  24  percent  of  those 
eHgible  for  Federal  assistance  get  it,  bespeaks  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem  and  points  to  the  need  for  greater  resources  on  the 
housing  side  as  well  as  greater  attention  on  the  ^ant  level  side. 

I  have  spoken  a  great  deal  about  permanent  housing  and  the  im- 
portance of  it  as  well  as  income  supports.  There  are  those  who  say 
that  the  service  needs  of  the  homeless  are  what  are  critical  and 
that  the  provision  of  services  are  as  important,  if  not  more  impor- 
tant, than  income  supports  being  adequate  and  housing  resources 
being  adequate. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  debate  about  how  many  angels  could 
dance  on  the  heads  of  a  pin  with  this  discussion.  When  all  is  said 
and  done  it  doesn't  matter.  What  matters  is  whether  or  not  there 
is  a  roof  over  children's  heads.  We  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  that 
when  people  speak  about  the  service  needs  of  the  homeless.  No 
matter  what  some  families'  service  needs  are,  they  all  need  a  roof 
over  their  head. 

Let's  also  not  think  that  providing  bigger  and  better  or  smaller 
or  better  or  cleaner  or  leaner  shelters  is  the  solution  either.  As  An- 
drew Cuomo  wrote  so  eloquently  when  he  was  chair  of  the  mayoral 
commission  in  1992,  transitional  housing  only  works  if  there  is 
someplace  to  which  families  can  be  transitioned 

If  we  don't  provide  permanent  housing  to  deal  with  this  problem 
we  end  up,  just  as  New  York  City  ended  up,  having  provided  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  permanent  housing  to  get  out  of  welfare  hotels 
by  the  summer  of  1990.  By  the  summer  of  1990,  the  city  stopped 
providing  housing  at  that  level  and  the  shelter  system  swelled,  in- 
creasing from  a  3,000-family  shelter  system  at  the  time  of  maxi- 
mum provision  of  permanent  housing  to  now  a  5,600  family  shelter 
system. 

Let's  also  not  forget,  that  children  placed  in  better  shelters  are 
no  less  displaced,  no  less  stigmatized  by  that  experience.  We  need 
HHS'  leadership;  even  more  importantly,  their  ability  to  market  to 
the  country  and  to  States  solutions  that  work. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  have  developed  verv  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  providing  permanent  housing  to  homeless  families.  Re- 
grettably, HHS  under  the  prior  administration,  denied  reimburse- 
ment for  New  York's  creative  approach;  namely,  using  some  incre- 
ment of  the  funds  to  support  someone  like  Ms.  Duen  in  a  welfare 
hotel  to  instead  provide  permanent  housing.  That  program  is  com- 
monly known  as  EARP,  the  emergency  assistance  rehousing  pro- 
gram. 

By  taking  8  months  of  the  cost  of  sheltering  someone  in  a  welfare 
hotel  and  using  that  as  a  rental  subsidy.  New  York  has  been  relo- 
cating families  from  the  shelter  system  at  an  impressive  rate.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  Federal  reimbursement  for  this  program  and  the 
lack  of  Federal  reimbursement  hinders  its  expansion. 

A  critical  area  is  for  HHS  to  finally  reverse  the  denial  of  reim- 
bursement for  this  program  so  that  it  can  move  forward  in  New 
York.  Equally  important,  HHS  must  market  this  program  nation- 
ally so  other  States  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

New  York  is  using  emergency  assistance  funds  to  provide  legal 
services  to  prevent  families  from  becoming  homeless.  State  pro- 
grams show  that  these  programs  save  $4  in  averted  shelter  costs 
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for  every  $1  of  program  cost.  It  is  important  that  HHS,  in  plaving 
a  leadership  role,  encourages  and  directs  other  States  use  tnese 
types  of  solutions  that  have  a  proven  track  record. 

HHS  must  emphasize  nationally  the  importance  of  prevention  of 
homelessness.  The  availability  of  rent  arrears  payments  must  be 
known  nationally  and  HHS  must  play  a  critical  role  in  assuring  the 
State  public  assistance  plans  include  a  component  for  paying  full 
rent  arrears  so  that  for  want  of  a  few  months  rent  arrears  we  avoid 
homelessness. 

If  we  continue  to  send  a  generation  of  children  through  the  por- 
tals of  shelter  systems  like  those  in  New  York  Ci^,  we  will  end  up 
with  a  lost  generation  of  children  who  will  be  forever  scared  by 
these  experiences. 

We  will  pay  and  have  paid  in  terms  of  increased  criminal  justice, 
juvenile  justice,  special  education,  and  health  care  costs  from  the 
failure  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  these  children.  We  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  testify. 

We  will  take  other  questions  now  or  when  the  other  witnesses 
proceed. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Banks  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  THE  HOMELESS  FAMILY  RIGHTS  PROJECT  BBFORE  THE 
EMPLOYMENT.  HODSING  AND  AVIATION  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  O.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

This  testimony  is  submitted  by  the  Homeless  Family  Rights 
Project  of  The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York  City. 

In  view  of  the  desperate  circumstances  now  confronting  homeless 
feunilies  with  children  in  New  York  City  and  across  the  United 
States,  we  welcome  this  opportunity  to  describe:   1)  the  continuing 
crisis  involving  the  placement  of  faunilies  with  children  in  unfit 
transient  facilities;  and  2)  the  urgent  need  for  increased 
provision  of  permanent  housing  to  prevent  and  alleviate  family 
homelessness. 

Testifying  with  me  today  will  be  Sharon  Duen.   Since  June 
1993,  Ms.  Duen  and  her  three  children  —  Christopher,  age  10, 
Marcus,  age  8,  and  Jonathan,  age  1  1/2  —  have  been  living  in  a  10' 
by  12'  room  at  the  Skyway  Motel,  near  Kennedy  Airport  in  Queens,  New 
York.   Like  nearly  a  third  of  the  feimilies  in  the  City's  shelter 
system,  Ms.  Duen  and  her  children  beceime  homeless  as  a  result  of 
domestic  violence.   Ms.  Duen  not  only  lost  her  home,  she  also  lost 
her  job  as  a  New  York  City  Department  of  Corrections  Officer  as  a 
result  of  being  a  victim  of  domestic  violence  at  the  hands  of  the 
father  of  her  two  youngest  children.   The  father  of  Ms.  Duen's  10- 
year-old  son,  Christopher  —  who  is  learning  disabled  and  enrolled 
in  a  special  education  progreun  —  is  dead. 

Without  any  other  alternative  to  protect  herself  and  her 
children  from  domestic  violence,  Ms.  Duen  turned  to  the  City  for 
help.   While  the  Duen  feunily  has  been  placed  at  the  Skyway  Motel  for 
the  past  5  1/2  months,  the  federal.  State,  and  City  levels  of 
government  have  paid  approximately  $2850  per  month  to  the  Skyway  for 
this  10'  by  12'  hotel  room  which  lacks  cooking  facilities  and  only 
contains  two  hotel  room  beds,  two  chairs,  one  folding  tadsle,  a 
combination  desk-bureau,  and  a  mini-refrigerator.   Although  Ms.  Duen 
is  on  a  priority  list  to  be  rehired  because  of  a  recognition  by  the 
Department  of  Corrections  that  she  lost  her  job  because  of  domestic 
violence,  in  the  meantime  first  her  Unemployment  Insurance  Benefits, 
which  ran  out  last  month,  and  now  her  public  assistance  benefits 
have  been  inadequate  to  enable  her  to  find  affordable  rental  housing 
for  her  feunily. 
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As  you  may  know.  The  Legal  Aid  Society  of  New  York  City  has 
brought  extensive  litigation  over  the  past  ten  years  on  behalf  of 
homeless  families  with  children.   As  a  result  of  one  of  our 
lawsuits,  McCain  v.  Koch,  a  New  York  State  appellate  court  has 
determined  that  the  State  and  City  are  legally  obligated  to  provide 
emergency  shelter  to  homeless  families  with  children,  and  1986  and 
1987  court  orders  prohibit  the  City  from  leaving  families  with 
children  to  stay  overnight  in  City  welfare  offices  without  shelter. 
McCain  v.  Koch,  117  A.D.2d  198  (1st  Dep't  1986);  see  also  Lamboy  v. 
Gross.  126  A.D.2d  265  (1st  Dep't  1987).   In  McCain,  the  New  York 
State  Court  of  Appeals  also  held  that  homeless  feunilies  with 
children  are  entitled  to  safe  and  sanitary  living  conditions  in 
emergency  shelter  in  New  York  City,  and  a  court  order  prohibits  the 
City  from  placing  homeless  families  in  emergency  housing  that  fails 
to  comply  with  certain  minimum  standards  of  habitability.   McCain  v. 
Koch,  70  N.Y.2d  109  (1987). 

In  addition  to  McCain  and  other  class  action  litigation,  we 
have  provided  individualized  legal  representation  to  thousands  of 
homeless  feimilies  with  children  over  the  past  ten  years.   Annually, 
we  provide  legal  assistance  to  homeless  families  with  children  in 
more  than  4500  individual  cases.   Through  our  daily  hot-line  for 
homeless  families  and  our  regular  outreach  work  in  hotels  and 
shelters  used  by  the  City  as  emergency  housing,  we  have  had  a  unique 
vantage  point  from  which  to  observe  the  circumstances  which  confront 
homeless  families  on  a  day-to-day  basis.   We  also  regularly  provide 
back-up  legal  support  and  assistance  to  advocates  throughout  New 
York  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

THE  CURRENT  CRISIS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  FAMILY  SHELTER  SYSTEM 

Tonight,  in  New  York  City,  where  court  orders  require  the 
provision  of  shelter  to  homeless  families  with  children,  more  than 
5600  feunilies,  including  nearly  10,000  children,  are  languishing  in 
the  City's  family  shelter  system.   New  York  City  Department  of 
Homeless  Services,  Crisis  Intervention  Services,  Emergency  Housing 
Services  For  Homeless  Families;  Mid-Month  Census  (October  15,  1993). 
The  average  length  of  stay  in  the  shelter  system  is  seven  months, 
and  nearly  2500  families  have  been  in  the  shelter  system  for  more 
than  six  months.   New  York  City  Department  of  Homeless  Services, 
Crisis  Intervention  Services,  Emergency  Services  For  Homeless 
Faunilies;  Monthly  Report  (September  1993).   Each  month  for  the  past 
three  years  an  average  of  899  new  feunilies  are  forced  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  City  because  of  the  lack  of  affordable  housing  in 
New  York  City.   New  York  City  Human  Resources  Administration  and 
Department  of  Homeless  Services,  Crisis  Intervention  Services, 
Emergency  Housing  For  Homeless  Feunilies t  Monthly  Report  ( January 
1991  -  September  1993). 

While  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services'  public 
assistance  shelter  allowance  for  a  feimily  of  four  in  New  York  City 
is  only  $312  per  month,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Bousing  and  Urban 
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Development's  Fair  Market  Rent  calculation  of  the  monthly  cost  of 
appropriately  sized  rental  housing  for  a  low  income  family  of  four 
in  New  York  City  is  $681.   This  gap  between  the  cost  of  affordable 
rental  housing  for  low  income  families  and  the  level  of  the  public 
assistance  shelter  allowance  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
faunily  homelessness  in  New  York  City.   Indeed,  the  vast  majority  of 
families  seeking  shelter  are  either  in  receipt  of  or  eligible  for 
public  assistance  benefits. 

Meanwhile,  a  recent  City  commissioned  study  has  found  that, 
despite  the  overall  tightness  of  the  low  income  rental  market  in  New 
York  City,  the  vacancy  rate  for  apartments  renting  in  the  $600  to 
$700  range  is  more  than  five  percent.   Stegman,  Michael  A.,  Housing 
and  Vacancy  Report;  New  York  City  1991.  New  York,  N.Y.:  New  York 
City  Department  of  Housing  Preservation  and  Development  (1993). 
Yet,  while  there  are  more  than  5600  families  languishing  in  the 
fcimily  shelter  system,  apartments  at  this  rent  level  remain  vacant 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  public  assistance  shelter  allowance 
and  because  of  the  lack  of  enough  federal.  State,  or  local 
government  rental  subsidies  to  meet  the  need. 

In  contrast,  a  New  York  City  Mayoral  Commission,  chaired  by 
Andrew  Cuomo,  found  in  1992  that  it  costs  approximately  $3000  per 
month  to  shelter  a  feunily  in  the  City's  shelter  system.   See  New 
York  City  Commission  on  the  Homeless,  The  Way  Home;  A  New  Direction 
In  Social  Policy.  New  York,  N.Y.;  New  York  City  (1992).   Both  the 
monthly  public  assistance  allowance  to  rent  an  apartment  and  the 
cost  of  sheltering  a  family  in  the  shelter  system  are  financed 
through  the  Aid  for  Families  with  Dependant  Children  (AFDC)  progrcun, 
with  fifty  percent  of  the  cost  born  by  the  federal  government  and 
the  remaining  portion  split  between  New  York  State  and  New  York 
City.   The  cost  of  emergency  shelter  is  reimbursed  by  the  federal 
government  as  either  an  AFDC  Special  Needs  ("special  needs")  payment 
or  an  Emergency  Assistance  for  Families  ("emergency  assistance") 
payment . 

Against  this  backdrop,  in  violation  of  1986  and  1987  court 
orders,  for  the  past  three  years  hundreds  of  feunilies  with  children 
have  been  consigned  to  spend  nights  sleeping  in  City  welfare  offices 
—  on  filthy  public  floors,  hard  plastic  office  chairs,  desks,  or 
table  tops.   There  is  no  place  to  bath  or  wash  children.   Sinks  and 
toilets  in  the  limited  bathroom  facilities  in  these  City  offices 
have  been  frequently  stopped  up  or  caked  with  vomit,  feces,  and 
urine  from  overuse.   Under  these  circumstances,  many  children 
contract  diarrhea  and  other  diseases.   In  recent  weeks,  more  than 
thirty  families  with  children  per  night  have  been  relegated  to  spend 
nights  sleeping  in  City  offices  amidst  these  brutal  conditions. 
This  crisis  is  the  result  of  a  bottleneck  in  the  City's  family 
shelter  system  caused  by  the  fact  that  fcunilies  are  staying  in  the 
system  for  longer  periods  of  time  because  in  fiscal  year  1991  and 
1992  the  City  decreased  the  amount  of  City  provided  peirmanent 
housing  to  which  families  in  the  system  could  be  relocated.   Based 
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on  this  conduct.  New  York  State  courts  have  issued  civil  contempt 
findings  and  relief  against  the  City  and  individual  senior  City 
officials.   McCain  v.  Dinkins.  N.Y.L.J.,  Aug.  2,  1993,  at  21,  col.  3 
(1st  Dep't  1993),  aff 'q  N.Y.L.J.,  Nov.  24,  1992,  at  32,  col.  4  (Sup. 
Ct.  N.Y.  Co.);  McCain  v.  Dinkins.  N.Y.L.J.,  Aug.  6,  1993,  at  22, 
col.  5  (Sup.  Ct.  N.Y.  Co.). 

Furthermore,  some  1100  of  the  families  in  the  City's  shelter 
system,  including  more  than  1600  children,  are  consigned  to 
placement  in  22  welfare  hotels.   More  than  500  of  these  families  are 
living  in  hotels  located  near  the  City  airports  in  Queens.   New  York 
City  Department  of  Homeless  Services,  Crisis  Intervention  Services, 
Emergency  Housing  Services  For  Homeless  Feimilies;  Mid-Month  Census 
(October  15,  1993).   Families  continue  to  be  placed  in  substandard 
welfare  hotels  despite  the  fact  that  every  major  New  York  City 
report  on  the  problems  of  homeless  families  issued  since  the  mid- 
1980s  has  condemned  use  of  unfit  transient  facilities  such  as 
substandard  welfare  hotels  and  called  for  closure  plans.   See  New 
York  City  Commission  on  the  Homeless,  The  Way  Home;   A  New  Direction 
In  Social  Policy  (1992);  Report  of  the  Manhattan  Borough  President's 
Task  Force  on  Housing  for  Homeless  Families,  A  Shelter  Is  Not  A  Home 
(1987);  Mayor's  Advisory  Task  Force  on  Homelessness,  Toward  A 
Comprehensive  Policy  on  Homelessness  ("The  Kummerfeld  Report") 
(1987);  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  for  the  Homeless  of  the  New 
York  City  Council,  Report  on  The  Homeless  Crisis  (1986). 

CHILDREN  SUFFER  IRREPARABLE  HARM  IN  SUBSTANDARD  WELFARE  HOTELS 

Evidence  submitted  in  the  McCain  litigation  in  New  York  City 
establishes  the  extreme  health  risks  to  homeless  families  with 
children  resulting  from  the  City's  continued  use  of  unfit  transient 
facilities  that  fail  to  comply  with  legal  requirements.   Conditions 
at  substandard  hotel  facilities  that  are  now  in  use  have  included 
lack  of  cooking  facilities,  window  guards,  beds  and  cribs  for  each 
feunily  member,  and  furniture  necessary  for  daily  living  such  as 
tables  and  chairs  for  school  work  and  eating  meals.   Harm  caused  by 
chipping,  peeling  paint,  lead  hazards,  and  roach  and  vermin 
infestation  have  also  been  documented;  instances  of  prostitution  and 
crime  in  these  hotels  have  been  detailed  in  affidavits  from  feunilies 
that  have  been  submitted  to  the  court. 

As  the  McCain  court  has  found: 

The  resumption  of  use  of  commercial  hotels  for  homeless 
feunilies  presents  numerous  problems.   First,  this  Court  has 
already  ordered  that  the  Hamilton  Place  Hotel  not  be  used 
because  of  code  violations  involving  broken  windows,  window 
guards,  electrical  problems  and  peeling  lead  paint. 

Second,  several  hotels  enforce  a  policy  that  families  may  not 
remain  in  a  hotel  for  more  than  twenty-eight  days  in  order  to 
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avoid  creating  statutory  tenancies.   Consequently,  families  in 
these  hotels  are  evicted  after  short  stays  and  may  be  allowed 
back  into  the  hotel  only  after  a  hiatus  of  one  or  two  nights. 
It  is  axiomatic  that  such  policies  substantially  increase 
instability  in  an  already  unstable  population. 

Third,  affidavits  submitted  by  the  fifty-nine  families 
disclose  that  hotels,  despite  claims  to  the  contrary,  do  not 
regularly  provide  the  basic  furniture  necessary  for  daily 
living  for  families  -  cribs  for  infants,  tables  and  chairs  or 
separate  beds  for  each  family  member  as  required  by  18 
N.Y.C.R.R.  §353. 3(g) (4)  and  (6).   Door  and  window  locks  are 
often  broken  in  violation  of  18  N.C.R.R.  §352. 3(g) (8) ,  making 
tenants  feel  unsafe,  and  unsavory  activities  continue  in  other 
parts  of  the  hotels. 

Affidavits  of  City  employees  stationed  at  the  hotels,  which 
attempt  to  assure  the  Court  that  basic  needs  are  being  met,  are 
unconvincing.   Many  of  the  plaintiffs  indicate  that  they  have 
not  seen  or  been  assisted  by  Crisis  Intervention  or  other  City 
workers  designated  to  provide  assistance  at  the  hotels. 
Finally  . . .  the  absence  of  cooking  facilities  presents  serious 
problems  for  families  with  young  children. 

McCain  v.  Koch.  N.Y.L.J.,  March  26,  1991,  p.  24,  col.  5  (Sup.  Ct. 
N.Y.  Co.). 

Lack  of  cooking  facilities  in  these  hotel  placements 
is  particularly  harmful  to  families  with  children.   As  the  late  Dr. 
Saundra  Shepherd  of  the  Montefiore  Medical  Center  and  the  Albert 
Einstein  College  of  Medicine  informed  the  court  in  McCain,  lack  of 
cooking  facilities  has  profound  health  consequences  for  homeless 
children  and  adults,  particularly  pregnant  women.   Dr.  Shepherd 
attested: 

.  . .  Placing  children  under  the  age  of  sixteen  in  hotel  rooms 
without  cooking  facilities  also  presents  certain  health  risks, 
and  is  therefore  prohibited  by  local  law.   All  of  the  parents 
at  the  Cross  Bronx,  for  example,  reported  that  because  of  the 
lack  of  cooking  facilities,  they  use  hot  tap  water  to  try  to 
clean  bottles  and  plastic  nipples  that  they  use  for  formula  for 
their  infants.   This  technique,  however,  is  not  adequate. 
Normally  children  under  the  age  of  six  or  seven  months  are 
exposed  gradually  to  bacteria  so  that  their  ability  to  resist 
infection  is  developed  gradually  without  risking  ovejntfhelming 
infection.   Because  it  is  impossible  to  thoroughly  sterilize 
bottles  and  plastic  nipples  with  hot  tap  water,  children  under 
the  six  to  seven  month  range  who  are  fed  formula  from  these 
bottles  and  nipples  will  receive  large  doses  of  bacteria  with 
every  feeding.   This  results  in  premature  and  precipitous 
bacterial  colonization  of  the  intestine  which  can  cause  severe 
diarrhea.   Dehydration  and,  in  extreme  cases,  even  death  are 
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potential  outcomes. .. .Lack  of  cooking  facilities  for  older 
children  and  adults  also  poses  health  risks.   Retrospective 
studies  of  undernourished  populations  tell  us  that  prenatal 
nutritional  deprivation  and  early  childhood  malnutrition  are 
correlated  with  long-term  impairment  of  cognitive  functioning. 
Chronically  deficient  diet  due  to  limitations  on  food  storage 
in  hotel  rooms  also  places  children  at  nutritional  and 
long-term  health  risk.... The  adverse  impact  of  poor  nutrition 
on  adults  and  children  cannot  be  overemphasized.   Chronic  low 
level  nutritional  deficiencies  can  lead  to  borderline 
functional  capacity.   Ability  to  learn  in  school,  ability  to 
fight  infection,  and  ability  to  perform  in  general  and  cope 
with  normal  tasks  of  daily  living  are  all  affected  by  ongoing 
nutritional  deficiency.   Lack  of  ability  to  cook  and  provide 
meals  in  hotel  placements. .  .are  serious  matters  with  long  term 
health  and  developmental  consequences.   Damage  can  result  from 
even  short-term  deprivations. 

Affirmation  of  Saundra  Shepherd,  M.D.,  dated  October  29,  1990,  filed 
in  McCain  v.  Koch. 

Not  only  are  the  conditions  themselves  in  these  hotels 
inadequate,  but  the  "short-stay"  nature  of  placements  and  the  remote 
location  of  some  of  the  facilities  disrupt  education  and  continuity 
of  medical  care.   A  number  of  these  unfit  transient  facilities,  for 
exaunple,  limit  placements  to  less  than  thirty  days,  thereby  causing 
families  to  be  shuttled  among  multiple  placements.   Under  these 
circumstances,  school  attendance  and  maintenance  of  medical  care 
suffer  greatly;  children  and  parents  often  literally  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  coming  or  going. 

As  a  result  of  these  deplorable  circumstances  that  homeless 
families  must  endure,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
homelessness  has  a  profound  impact  on  homeless  children.   For 
example,  recent  studies  have  shown  that  homeless  children  are  far 
more  likely  to  experience  upper  respiratory  infections,  skin 
ailments,  ear  disorders,  chronic  physical  disorders,  and 
gastrointestinal  disorders  than  other  children.   Wright,  J. 
"Poverty,  Homelessness,  Health,  Nutrition,  and  Children,  in  J.H. 
Kryder-Coe,  L.M.  Salcunon,  and  J.M.  Molnar  (eds.).  Homeless  Children 
and  Youth:  A  New  American  Dilemma.  New  Brunswick,  N.J.: 
Transaction,  at  71-104  (1991).   Earlier  studies  of  homeless  pregnant 
women  and  children  in  New  York  City  found:  higher  rates  of  low 
birth-weight  babies  and  infant  mortality  for  homeless  families  than 
for  poor  fcimilies  living  in  public  housing,  Chavkin,  W.,  Kristal, 
A.,  Seabron,  C,  and  Guigli,  P.E.,  "Reproductive  Experience  of  Women 
Living  in  Welfare  Hotels  for  the  Homeless  in  New  York  City,  New  York 
State  Journal  of  Medicine,  at  10-13,  (1987);  higher  rates  of 
elevated  lead  levels  and  hospital  admissions  than  other  poor 
children,  Alperstein,  G.  and  Armstein,  E.,  "Homeless  Children  —  A 
Challenge  for  Pediatricians"  Pediatric  Clinics  of  North  America. 
35(6),  at  1413-1425  (1987),  and  Alperstein,  G.,  Rappaport,  C,  and 
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Flanigan,  J.M.,  "Health  Problems  of  Homeless  Children  in  New  York 
City",  American  Journal  of  Public  Health.  78(9),  at  1232-1233 
(1988);  and  delays  in  obtaining  necessary  immunizations,  id.  and 
Redlener,  I.,  "Unacceptable  Losses:  The  Consequences  of  Failing 
America's  Homeless  Children",  Testimony  Presented  before  the  U.S. 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources'  Subcommittee  on 
Children,  Family,  Drugs  and  Alcoholism  (October  4,  1989). 

Likewise,  the  typically  unstable  living  arrangements  that 
homeless  families  are  forced  to  endure  cause  homeless  children  to 
have  poorer  school  attendance,  which  results  in  having  to  repeat 
grades  and  diminished  achievement,  than  poor  children  with  homes. 
Rafferty,  Y.,  And  Miles  to  Go  ...  Barriers  to  Academic  Achievement 
and  Innovative  Strategies  for  the  Delivery  of  Education  Services  to 
Homeless  Children.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.:  Advocates  for  Children 
(1991).   Educational  problems  confronting  homeless  children  will 
clearly  have  long-term  consequences.   Studies  show  that  students  who 
have  been  retained  in  a  grade  have  poorer  self-concepts,  have  more 
problems  with  social  adjustments,  express  more  negative  attitudes 
toward  school,  and  are  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school.   Id.   Even 
without  disruptions  in  attendance,  attempting  to  study  and  do 
homework  in  hotel  rooms  that  are  10'  by  12',  and  are  shared  with 
parents  and  siblings,  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

FEDERAL  STRATEGY  TO  END  USE  OF  UNFIT  TRANSIENT  FACILITIES 

In  1990,  Congress  enacted  Section  825  of  the  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act,  which  is  entitled  "Strategy  To  Eliminate 
Unfit  Transient  Facilities".   Section  825  of  the  Act  required  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  implement  a  national 
strategy  to  eliminate  by  July  1,  1992  the  use  of  unfit  transient 
facilities  for  homeless  persons,  including  substandard  welfare 
hotels  used  to  house  homeless  families  with  children.   Section  825 
specifically  required  the  Department  to  publish  this  national 
strategy  in  the  Federal  Register  "not  more  than  nine  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment"  of  the  Act.   The  national  strategy  was 
required  to  specify  actions  that  would  be  taken  to  ensure  timely 
transition  from  unfit  transient  facilities  to  permanent  housing  and 
actions  that  would  be  taken  to  provide  sufficient  amounts  of 
emergency  and  permanent  housing  to  preclude  the  use  of  unfit 
transient  facilities  in  the  first  instance.   In  developing  the 
strategy,  HUD  was  required  by  the  1990  Act  to  consult,  inter  alia. . 
with  organizations  representing  homeless  persons. 

Despite  the  plain  meaning  of  Section  825  and  the  articulated 
Congressional  intent  that  unfit  transient  facilities  be  phased  out 
by  July  1,  1992,  the  Department  refused  to  publish  the  required 
unfit  facility  elimination  strategy  because  it  claimed  that  use  of 
unfit  transient  facilities  was  limited  to  only  a  few  states  and  was 
therefore  not  a  national  problem.   This  failure  to  comply  with  the 
Congressional  mandate  was  all  the  more  troubling  in  light  of  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services'  determination  during  this 
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period  to  develop  regulations  to  restrict  drastically  federal 
emergency  assistance  reimbursement  for  placement  of  feunilies  in 
adequate  as  well  as  unfit  transient  facilities,  and  HHS '  refusal  to 
permit  States  like  New  York  to  utilize  federal  funds  used  to  pay  for 
welfare  hotels  to  provide  permanent  housing. 

In  November  1992,  after  HUD  had  failed  to  either  publish  the 
strategy  to  end  use  of  unfit  transient  facilities  or  to  take  action 
to  end  their  use  by  July  1,  1992,  Congress  enacted  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1992,  which  maintained  the  requirement 
that  HUD  publish  and  implement  a  national  unfit  facilities  phase  out 
strategy.   In  the  1992  Act,  the  deadline  for  phasing  out  use  of  such 
facilities  was  extended  until  July  1,  1994,  and  the  Department  was 
required  to  publish  the  national  strategy  within  nine  months  of 
enactment  of  the  November  1992  amendments. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  nine  month  period  for  publication  of 
the  strategy  expired  in  August  1993,  the  current  Administration  has 
also  failed  to  publish  the  national  strategy  to  end  use  of  unfit 
transient  facilities  as  required  by  the  National  Affordable  Housing 
Act  of  1990  and  the  Housing  and  Community  Development  Act  of  1992. 
In  fact,  despite  the  clear  statutory  language  requiring  publication 
"not  more  than  9  months  after  the  date  of  enactment"  to  accomplish 
the  goal  of  actually  ending  use  of  such  facilities  by  July  1,  1994, 
the  Clinton  Administration  has  no  intention  of  publishing  the 
strategy  before  June  30,  1994.   U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  "Creating  Communities  of  Opportunity:  Priorities  of 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  —  Program  and 
Management  Plan",  at  8,  (October  1993). 

FEDERAL  LEADERSHIP  IS  NECESSARY  TO  END  THE  CRISIS 

The  fact  that  some  5600  feunilies,  including  nearly  10,000 
children,  are  living  tonight  in  New  York  City's  family  shelter 
system  and  that  thousands  of  other  families  with  children  across  the 
country  are  homeless  or  on  the  brink  of  homelessness  is  nothing 
short  of  a  national  tragedy  that  must  be  met  with  forceful  national 
leadership.   If  10,000  children  were  rendered  homeless  on  a  nightly 
basis  in  New  York  City  and  thousands  of  others  were  similarly 
situated  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Jersey 
as  a  result  of  a  natural  disaster  like  a  fire  or  a  flood  —  rather 
than  poverty  —  the  national  government  would  be  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  address  the  crisis.   Nothing  less  is  required  in  terms  of 
federal  attention  to  prevent  and  alleviate  family  homelessness. 

The  tragedy  of  the  continuing  crisis  of  family  homelessness  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  three  years  ago,  the  Congress  already 
directed  HUD  to  implement  a  national  strategy  to  eradicate  one  of 
the  most  painful  symbols  of  the  nation's  failure  to  meet  the 
housing  needs  of  its  poorest  citizens  —  the  use  of  unfit  transient 
facilities  like  substandard  welfare  hotels.   The  Congressional 
mandate  in  Section  825  of  the  National  Affordable  Bousing  Act  is 
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clear:   a  sufficient  £unount  of  permanent  housing  must  be  provided 
to  "preclude  the  future  use  of  unfit  transient  facilities  as  housing 
for  homeless  families  with  children" .   In  view  of  the  prior 
Administration's  outright  refusal  to  publish  and  implement  the 
national  unfit  transient  facilities  strategy,  the  current 
Administration's  plan  to  ignore  the  "9-month"  August  1993  statutory 
deadline  and  wait  until  June  1993  before  even  publishing  the 
strategy  —  despite  the  Congressional  mandate  to  publish  the 
strategy  by  August  1993  so  that  use  of  unfit  transient  facilities 
can  be  eliminated  by  July  1,  1994  —  is  inexplicable.   During  this 
delay,  thousands  of  additional  fcunilies  with  children  in  New  York 
City  and  elsewhere  will  suffer  irreparable  harm. 

Accordingly,  it  is  incumbent  upon  HUD  to  proceed  to  develop  and 
publish  the  unfit  transient  facilities  phase  out  strategy  on  an 
expedited  basis  and  not  delay  any  longer.   A  definition  of  "unfit 
facilities"  must  be  developed  that  includes  all  varieties  of  shelter 
facilities  that  are  unsafe,  have  inadequate  living  space,  are  not 
stable,  are  unsuitable  for  families  with  children  or  other 
vulnerable  persons,  or  are  located  distant  from  home  communities  and 
services,  including  education,  existing  medical  care,  and 
employment . 

In  crafting  this  national  strategy  to  conform  to  the 
Congressional  mandate  to  take  action  to  provide  sufficient  permanent 
housing  "to  preclude  the  future  use  of  unfit  transient  facilities", 
HUD  must  marshall  existing  housing  resources  and  propose  necessary 
additional  resources  to  accomplish  this  end.   For  example,  HUD's 
current  inventory  of  foreclosed  multi-feunily  properties  consists  of 
approximately  31,500  units  in  187  buildings,  and  this  inventory  is 
growing  rapidly.   These  units  must  be  viewed  as  a  national  housing 
resource  that  can  be  utilized  in  jurisdictions  with  high  welfare 
hotel  usage,  such  as  Dew  York  City,  for  the  relocation  of  homeless 
families  now  languishing  in  unfit  transient  facilities.   Where 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  sufficient  rent  payments  to  enable 
homeless  families  to  reside  in  foreclosed  multi-family  units,  in 
conjunction  with  BBS,  BUD  should  make  use  of  the  federal  funding  now 
used  to  support  welfare  hotel  placements.   In  view  of  past  failures 
by  the  executive  branch  of  government  to  proceed  with  implementation 
of  the  unfit  transient  facilities  strategy.  Congress  should  enact 
legislation  directing  HUD  to  make  use  of  foreclosed  multi-fcunily 
properties  in  this  manner. 

Beyond  use  of  the  available  multi-feonily  properties,  both  BUD 
and  BBS  must  work  together  to  address  the  underlying  causes  of 
f ami ly  homelessness:   lack  of  affordable  housing  and  lack  of 
adequate  income.   While  some  have  argued  that  homeless  feuoilies 
need  services  rather  than  —  or  as  much  as  —  housing  and  income 
supports  in  order  to  end  homelessness,  debating  whether  providing 
services  is  as,  if  not  more,  important  than  housing  euid  income  in 
alleviating  family  homelessness  is  reminiscent  of  arguments  over  how 
many  angels  can  dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin.   Whether  or  not  a 
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particular  homeless  fcunily,  or  any  number  of  families,  may  need 
services  in  addition  to  housing  and  income  supports  ignores  the  one 
defining  feature  of  family  homelessness:   homeless  faunilies  with 
children  need  a  roof  over  their  heads. 

Most  homeless  feunilies  in  jurisdictions  where  fiunily 
homelessness  is  most  evident  are  AFDC  families.   However,  as  is  the 
case  in  New  York,  benefit  levels  are  so  low  that  families  in  receipt 
of  AFDC  are  literally  on  the  brink  of  homelessness.   According  to 
the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  median  state  AFDC  benefits  "fell  by  39 
percent  between  1970  and  1990  after  adjusting  for  inflation,  and  in 
no  state  do  they  now  reach  the  inadequate  federal  poverty  level." 
Mihaly,  Lisa  "Homeless  Fcimilies:  Failed  Policies  and  Young  Victims", 
Washington,  D.C.:  Children's  Defense  Fund,  at  14  (1991).   Indeed,  in 
thirty-three  states,  the  average  metropolitan  area  Fair  Market  Rent 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
has  established  as  the  prevailing  cost  of  renting  housing  is  greater 
than  the  entire  AFDC  grant  for  poor  families.   See.  Dolbeare, 
Gushing  N.,  "Out  of  Reach:  Why  Everyday  People  Can't  Find  Affordable 
Housing",  Washington,  D.C.:  Low  Income  Housing  Information  Service, 
at  Table  3,  (1990).   The  situation  has  only  gotten  worse  since 
these  studies  were  conducted  in  1990.   In  developing  a  strategy  to 
provide  sufficient  permanent  housing  to  avert  use  of  unfit  transient 
facilities,  HUD  and  HHS  must  develop  a  joint  approach  to  address  the 
gap  between  AFDC  grant  levels  and  prevailing  rents  as  calculated  by 
HUD. 

An  increase  in  the  supply  of  housing  that  is  affordable  to  poor 
families  —  through  some  combination  of  increased  availability  of 
housing  subsidies  with  protections  for  long-term  occupancy  and 
housing  quality  standards,  rehabilitation  of  existing  units,  and  new 
construction  —  is  equally  critical.   Since  feunily  homelessness  is 
in  large  part  the  product  of  a  failure  during  the  past  decade  at  the 
federal.  State,  and  local  level  to  allocate  sufficient  resources  for 
housing  for  low  income  families,  particularly  those  living  at  or 
below  the  federal  poverty  level,  the  provision  of  greater  eunounts 
affordable  permanent  housing  is  the  indispensable  ingredient  in 
solving  this  national  catastrophe.   The  fact  that  fewer  than  one  out 
of  three  low  income  renters,  who  would  be  eligible  for  such 
assistance,  actually  receive  federal  housing  assistance  because  of 
lack  of  availeUaility  bespeaks  the  dimension  of  the  problem.  Mihaly, 
Lisa  "Homeless  Families:  Failed  Policies  and  Young  Victims", 
Washington,  D.C.:  Children's  Defense  Fund,  at  16  (1991). 

Moreover,  simply  substituting  more  physically  adequate  shelter 
space  for  welfare  hotel  and  barracks-style  shelter  space  will  also 
not  address  fully  the  family  homelessness  crisis.   Children  in 
better  shelters  are  no  less  marginalized  and  displaced  than  homeless 
children  in  less  adequate  facilities,  and  their  education  can  be 
equally  disrupted,  particularly  by  the  location  of  even  more 
adequate  shelters.   Without  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
permanent  housing,  families  end  up  staying  in  shelters  for  longer 
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and  longer  periods,  at  great  public  expense.   As  the  New  York  City 
Commission  on  the  Homeless  chaired  by  Andrew  Cuomo  concluded  last 
year,  "[t]he  success  of  transitional  housing  is,  by  definition, 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  permanent  housing  to  which  people  can 
be  transitioned."  New  York  City  Commission  on  the  Homeless,  The  Way 
Home;  A  New  Direction  In  Social  Policy.  New  York,  N.Y.:  New  York 
City,  at  88  (1992) . 

Instead,  in  order  to  end  use  of  unfit  transient  facilities,  HHS 
must  require  states  to  utilize  Emergency  Assistance  and  Special 
Needs  funds  to  prevent  and  alleviate  family  homelessness,  rather 
than  using  federal  funds  almost  exclusively  for  temporary  and 
substandard  shelter,  such  as  welfare  hotels.   In  order  to  enable 
feunilies  to  maintain  their  existing  housing,  HHS  must  explicitly 
permit  federal  reimbursement  for  the  full  amount  of  services  and 
assistance  to  prevent  homelessness  (including  payment  of  the  full 
eimount  of  rent  arrears  necessary  to  prevent  eviction,  payment  of  the 
full  mortgage  arrears  to  prevent  foreclosure,  and  payment  of  the 
full  utility  arrears  to  prevent  cutoff).   More  importantly,  HHS  can 
and  should  construe  its  regulations  as  permitting  federal 
reimbursement  for  state  emergency  assistance  or  special  needs 
programs  which  provide  one-time  or  recurring  payments  to  make  decent 
available  rental  housing  affordable  for  AFDC  or  emergency 
assistance-eligible  families. 

In  this  regard.  State  developed  progreuns,  such  as  New  York's 
Rent  Supplement  Program  ( formerly  known  as  the  Emergency  Assistance 
Rehousing  Program),  and  New  Jersey's  Temporary  Rental  Assistance 
Progreun,  are  good  examples  of  progreons  that  should  be  approved  for 
federal  reimbursement.   New  York's  progreun  uses  a  rent  supplement 
that  is  equivalent  to  eight  months  of  emergency  housing  payments  to 
secure  a  32-month  lease  period.   Although  under  existing  law  this 
New  York  progreim  should  be  federally  reimbursed,  current  statutory 
limits  would  not  permit  use  of  federal  emergency  assistance  or 
special  needs  funds  for  significant  rehabilitation  —  such  as 
rehabilitation  necessary  to  eibate  the  presence  of  lead  paint  to  make 
a  vacant  apartment  habitable  for  a  homeless  f ami ly  with  children. 
In  fact,  under  the  prior  Administration,  HHS  denied  New  York's 
request  for  federal  reimbursement  for  its  rent  supplement  program 
because  it  misconstrued  the  progreun  as  consisting  of  a 
rehabilitation  program.   However,  the  new  Administration  has  not 
reversed  this  erroneous  determination.   Doing  so  would  permit  a 
significant  expansion  of  the  program  through  the  infusion  of  federal 
dollars  that  would  otherwise  be  spent  on  welfare  hotel  placements. 

In  any  case,  the  New  York  rent  supplement  program  provides  a 
critical  lesson  for  the  development  of  the  national  phase  out 
strategy.  The  program  was  an  initial  failure  in  the  mid-1980s  when 
it  was  limited  to  payment  of  a  rent  supplement  to  secure  only  a  32- 
month  lease.  After  the  expiration  of  the  32-month  period,  families 
who  had  been  relocated  from  the  shelter  system  to  permanent  housing 
frequently  were  forced  to  return  to  the  shelter  system  because 
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without  the  rent  supplement  private  landlords  evicted  them.   Four 
years  ago,  the  program  was  improved  significantly  in  New  York  City 
when  the  progreun  was  combined  with  Section  8  subsidies  to  ensure 
ongoing  af fordability.   Thus,  any  national  strategy  to  end  use  of 
transient  facilities  must  provide  for  the  ongoing  af fordability  of 
permanent  housing  that  is  made  available  to  effect  the  closure  of 
substandard  facilities  like  welfare  hotels. 

Furthermore,  in  all  of  these  endeavors,  HHS  must  develop 
uniform  policies  and  advise  states  of  available  creative  approaches 
to  prevent  and  alleviate  fcunily  homelessness.   The  need  to  do  so  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  HHS '  approach  to  providing  federal 
reimbursement  for  ongoing  rent  payments.   Federal  regulation 
permits  federal  reimbursement  for  "emergency  assistance  which  the 
State  authorizes  during  one  period  of  30  consecutive  days  in  any  12 
consecutive  months,  including  payments  which  are  to  meet  needs  which 
arose  before  such  thirty  day  period  or  are  for  such  needs  as  rent 
which  extend  beyond  the  30-dav  period."   45  C.F.R.  1  233.120(b)(3) 
(emphasis  added) .   The  plain  meaning  of  this  regulation  clearly 
permits  ongoing  rent  supplement  payments  to  prevent  or  alleviate 
homelessness,  but  HHS  has  not  advised  States  that  such  rent 
supplements  are  permissible.   Indeed,  New  York's  rent  supplement 
program  is  still  operating  without  federal  reimbursement.   In 
general,  the  Department  has  simply  continued  to  reimburse  for 
ongoing  welfare  hotel  payments,  instead  of  playing  a  leadership  role 
to  encourage  the  use  of  federally  reimbursed  expenditures  for 
permanent  housing. 

Similarly,  in  instances  when  States  have  developed  innovative 
programs,  such  as  New  Jersey's  transitional  rent  allowance  progrcun, 
HHS  has  not  showcased  these  creative  efforts  to  encourage  other 
States  to  use  them.   Another  glaring  exeunple  of  HHS'  failure  in  this 
regard  involves  New  York's  Emergency  Assistance  for  Families  legal 
services  progreun  which,  with  federal  emergency  assistance  funds,  is 
annually  preventing  the  evictions  of  several  thousand  emergency 
assistance-eligible  families  who  would  otherwise  be  rendered 
homeless.   Aside  from  preventing  feunilies  from  losing  their 
permanent  housing  and  sparing  them  the  trauma  of  homelessness,  a  New 
York  State  study  has  found  that  this  type  of  legal  services  eviction 
prevention  program  saves  government  four  dollars  in  averted  shelter 
costs  for  every  one  dollar  of  program  cost.   New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Services,  The  Homelessness  Prevention  Program 
Outcomes  and  Effectiveness.  Albany,  N.Y.:  New  York  State  Department 
of  Social  Services  (1991). 

CONCLUSION 

While  use  of  unfit  transient  facilities  like  welfare  hotels 
has  caused  irrepareible  harm  to  countless  children  and  their 
f£unilies,  the  current  crisis  can  be  solved  by  greater  homelessness 
prevention  efforts  and  allocating  sufficient  permanent  housing.   In 
the  final  analysis,  without  increased  prevention  efforts  and  the 
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allocation  of  sufficient  permanent  housing  to  prevent  and  alleviate 
homelessness,  the  current  crisis  will  continue  unabated. 

The  long-term  consequences  of  not  addressing  the  continuing 
homeless  family  crisis  —  particularly  the  need  to  end  use  of 
substandard  welfare  hotels  —  will,  in  the  words  of  Jonathan  Kozol, 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  "diseased,  distorted,  undereducated  and 
malnourished  generation  of  small  children  who,  without  dramatic 
intervention  on  a  scale  for  which  the  nation  seems  entirely 
unprepared,  will  grow  into  the  certainty  of  unemployable  adulthood." 
See  Kozol,  Jonathan,  Rachel  and  Her  Children;   Homeless  Families  in 
America.  (New  York:   Crown,  1988).   In  the  long  run,  the  social 
costs  of  producing  a  lost  generation  of  children  —  which  include 
resulting  increased  costs  for  criminal  and  juvenile  justice,  medical 
care,  and  special  educational  progreims  —  are  likely  to  far  exceed 
the  cost  of  a  comprehensive  homelessness  prevention  and  permanent 
housing  program  to  end  the  crisis  of  family  homelessness. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  about  this  most 
tragic  problem. 

Dated:   November  19,  1993 
New  York,  New  York 

Submitted  by: 

Steven  Banks 
Coordinating  Attorney 
Homeless  Family  Rights  Project 
The  Legal  Aid  Society 

11  Park  Place,  Room  1807 
New  York,  New  York   10007 

(212)  267-4642 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Banks,  for  that  eloquent  testi- 
mony and  for  being  with  us.  I  think  we  will  wait  until  everybody 
has  nad  a  chance  to  talk  before  we  get  to  questions. 

Ms.  Duen,  we  welcome  you  to  the  committee.  We  appreciate  your 
being  with  us  and  your  willing  to  travel  here  to  tell  us  your  story. 

STATEMENT  OF  SHARON  DUEN,  HOMELESS  MOTHER  LIVING 

IN  WELFARE  HOTEL 

Ms.  Duen.  My  name  is  Sharon  Duen.  I  am  a  single  mother  of 
three  children,  Christopher,  10;  Marcus,  8;  and  John-John,  2V2.  I 
am  a  victim  of  domestic  violence  from  the  father  of  my  younger  two 
sons.  My  oldest  son's  father  passed  away.  I  am  homeless.  I  am  liv- 
ing in  a  shelter  hotel  and  like  Mr.  Banks  said,  it  is  a  small  room, 
two  double  beds.  I  got  a  toddler  bed  for  my  baby  so  he  could  sleep 
in  his  own  bed,  a  table,  two  chairs  and  a  minirefrigerator.  There 
is  no  space  for  me  or  my  two  kids  to  move  around.  The  kids  go  out- 
side. They  are  like  caged  in. 

When  they  go  outside,  they  open  up  their  anger  and  energy  and 
they  act  out.  I  feel  it  should  be  wrong  for  the  kids  to  be  living  like 
this.  I  am  not  receiving  no  income  whatsoever.  The  public  assist- 
ance is  not  opening  my  case.  When  they  do,  it  is  only  going  to  be 
300.  It  is  for  rent. 

I  have  been  looking  at  apartments.  They  run  in  the  $700  range. 
It  is  not  fair  to  me  or  my  kids.  I  was  working  before  as  a  correc- 
tions officer  and  I  lost  my  job  due  to  the  domestic  violence.  I  was 
receiving  unemployment,  but  even  with  the  unemployment,  that 
was  not  helping  me  much  to  find  an  apartment.  Unemployment 
ran  out  already. 

I  am  a  high  school  graduate.  I  finished  high  school.  I  am  waiting 
to  be  rehired  from  corrections.  I  am  on  a  list,  top  priority.  My  old- 
est son  is  in  special  education.  He  has  been  in  the  same  school 
since  we  moved,  but  he  has  missed  a  good  60  days  in  the  7  months 
I  have  been  in  the  shelter  system. 

My  middle  son  has  been  to  four  different  schools  already  and  it 
has  been  very  hard  trying  to  put  him  in  school  after  school  and  it 
has  been  hard  on  him  trying  to  go  to  school  after  school.  He  has 
given  me  problems  not  wanting  to  go,  having  to  force  him. 

The  health  is  perfect  right  now,  but  I  am  worried  about  other 
people's  health  that  my  kids  play  with  that  we  don't  know  about. 
In  the  surroundings  there  is  nowhere  for  the  kids  to  move  or  play. 
We  are  in  a  small  little  hotel.  It  is  a  small  10  by  12  room.  They 
have  gone  to  school  and  that  is  where  they  have  their  free  time  and 
play  time  besides  studving  and  learning. 

When  they  go  outside  they  run  like  they  are  let  free  and  all  their 
energy  is  pent  up  and  they  run  like  they  are  let  free. 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  coming, 
being  with  us  and  sharing  your  story.  We  know  that  it  is  probably 
not  easy,  but  we  appreciate  it.  We  may  have  some  questions  for 
you  aft^r  we  hear  from  Ms.  Sard.  Again,  thank  you  very  much.  Ms. 
Sard,  your  whole  statement  will  be  part  of  the  record  and  you  can 
summarize  it  because  we  are  going  to  run  out  of  time  for  questions 
if  we  go  too  long. 

We  appreciate  your  being  with  us.  We  look  forward  to  hearing 
your  testimony. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BARBARA  SARD,  MANAGING  ATTORNEY, 
HOMELESS  UNIT,  BOSTON  LEGAL  SERVICES,  BOSTON,  MA 

Ms.  Sard.  I  will  try  to  be  brief.  My  name  is  Barbara  Sard.  I  am 
the  managing  attorney  of  the  homeless  unit  at  Greater  Boston 
Legal  Services.  We  represent  homeless  families  throughout  the 
Greater  Boston  area  and  I  also  represent  the  Massachusetts  Coali- 
tion for  Homeless  and  work  on  their  homeless  policy  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts. 

There  are  currently  in  Massachusetts,  last  night,  more  families 
than  ever  before  in  the  State  shelter  system,  more  than  1,300  fami- 
lies, more  than  2,600  children. 

Four  hundred  of  those  families  have  been  sleeping  in  welfare  ho- 
tels or  motels.  There  are  also  more  families  than  in  the  last  4  years 
entering  the  shelter  system  every  month  and  most  significantly  the 
families  in  the  shelter  system  are  staying  for  longer  and  longer  pe- 
riods of  time. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  families  in  emergen^  shelter  in 
Massachusetts  receive  AFDC  benefits.  The  average  AFDC  grant  in 
Massachusetts,  the  entire  grant,  is  $579  per  month.  But  the  aver- 
age rent  for  a  two-bedroom  apartment  in  the  Greater  Boston  area 
is  more  than  $800  per  month. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  itself,  has  calculated  that  for  a 
family  in  Massachusetts  to  afford  an  apartment  would  take  a  job 
paying  more  than  $18  per  hour,  more  than  $32,000  per  year. 

While  the  economic  circumstances  that  are  creating  homeless- 
ness  in  Massachusetts  have  essentially  been  the  same,  the  dif- 
ferences are  not  significant  in  the  last  10  years.  What  is  important 
for  the  committee  to  understand  is  that  about  2V2  years  ago  it 
looked  like  this  problem  of  welfare  hotels  was  on  the  way  to  being 
licked.  There  were  less  than  50  families  left  in  the  welfare  hotels, 
but  today  we  are  back  to  400.  Why,  you  might  ask. 

The  reasons  are,  unfortunately,  very  simple.  From  late  1985 
through  1991  Massachusetts  targeted  more  than  6,000  rental  sub- 
sidies to  homeless  families.  Most  of  those  were  funded  with  State 
funds,  but  a  significant  chunk  were  Federal  section  8  subsidies  that 
had  been  given  to  the  State  housing  agency,  which  makes  homeless 
families  top  priorities  to  receiving  its  subsidies. 

The  other  significant  feature  of  the  Massachusetts  system  in 
those  6  years  was  a  comprehensive  homeless  prevention  system. 
Those  two  forces  together  resulted  in  a  reduction  to  near  end  of  the 
number  of  families  in  the  welfare  hotels. 

Now,  we  have  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  Since  1991  the  State  has 
been  slashing  the  homelessness  prevention  benefits  until  today 
there  are  nearly  none  left.  Since  1991  the  State  has  not  appro- 
priated a  penny  of  new  State  money  for  rental  subsidies  and  for 
reasons   unknown   the   Federal   Government,   through   HUD,  has 

fiven  the  small  number  of  incremental  section  8  subsidies  which 
ave  been  funded  by  Congress  largely  to  other  housing  agencies  of 
the  State  that  do  not  prioritize  homeless  families  and  therefore 
those  subsidies  have  not  gone  to  homeless  families. 

Even  on  a  national  level  it  would  take  approximately  every  hous- 
ing subsidy  that  is  funded  or  turns  over  in  a  year  going  to  homeless 
families  to  end  the  problem  of  homelessness,  every  one.  That  is  not 
going  to  happen  on  a  realistic  basis. 
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It  probably  would  not  be  good  policy  for  it  to  happen  both  be- 
cause there  are  other  housing  policy  goals  to  be  met  with  subsidies 
and  because  if  the  whole  system  were  reactive  there  would  be  no 
prevention  and  the  problem  would  go  on  and  on  and  on.  But  the 
dollars  are  compelling  and  suggest  on  their  own  the  solution. 

It  costs  $96  a  nignt  in  Massachusetts  to  shelter  a  family  in  a 
family  shelter  with  services.  It  costs  $70  a  night,  up  to  $85  with 
services  for  a  welfare  hotel.  It  costs  $64  a  night  to  put  that  same 
family  in  a  decent-sized  apartment  with  enough  room,  not  a  10  by 
12  space  Ms.  Duen  talked  about,  again  with  intensive  services. 

It  costs  less  than  $20  a  night  to  give  that  family  the  equivalent 
of  a  section  8  subsidy.  Yet,  many  say,  and  I  believe  the  testimony 
you  will  hear  is  that  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  give  these  families 
rental  subsidies  because  what  they  need  is  services. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  what  Mr.  Banks  had  to  say  about  that 
question.  Most  studies  have  shown  that  only  about  15  percent  of 
homeless  families,  not  the  homeless  population  altogether,  but 
homeless  families  with  children  can  benefit  from  service-intensive 
housing  and  that  the  other  85  percent  simply  don't  need  it  in  order 
to  be  substantially  housed. 

They  need  the  economic  means  to  afford  their  housing.  In  the 
Massachusetts  experience  we  found  that  when  families  were  given 
rental  assistance,  approximately  93  percent  of  them  were  able  to 
remain  stably  housed  without  any  provision  of  social  services  other 
than  what  is  generally  available  in  the  community. 

So  the  answers  are  much  as  Mr.  Banks  has  suggested.  I  won't 
go  into  them  now  as  I  know  the  committee  wants  to  ask  questions. 
But  the  solutions  must  answer  the  income  housing  gap  or  we  sim- 
ply have  this  problem  going  on  and  on  forever. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  bit  of  a  historical  reflection,  if  I  may. 
In  1909  there  was  a  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent  Children 
convened  by  the  White  House.  The  report  of  that  conference  to 
President  llieodore  Roosevelt  stated  the  following: 

Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest  product  of  civilization.  It  is  the  great  molding 
force  of  mind  and  character. 

Children  should  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  ui^ent  and  compelling  reasons. 
Children  should,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  with  their  parents — that  is  the  important  part — 
such  aid  being  given  as  may  be  necessaiy  to  maintain  suitable  homes  for  the 
rearing  of  chilm^n. 

That  report  started  the  movement  toward  so-called  outdoor  aid, 
instead  of  putting  families  or  children  in  almshouses.  As  the  cen- 
tury draws  to  a  close,  we  are  continuing  to  use  almshouses  for 
needy  families.  We  need  for  the  society  to  commit  the  resources 
necessary  to  avoid  ending  the  century  in  a  worse  condition  than  we 
begaii.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Sard  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  BARBARA  SARD, 
Managing  Attorney,  Homelessness  Unit,  Greater  Boston  Legal  Services, 

before  the  Employment,  Housing  and  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee,  November  19,  1993 


Thank  you  for  the  honor  and  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this 
Committee  this  morning.   I  hope  I  can  contribute  to  your  understanding  of 
the  issues  you  are  addressing  in  today's  hearing,  from  my  experience 
representing   homeless  families  in  Massachusetts  and  the  Massachusetts 
Coalition  for  the  Homeless  for  the  past  10  years,  and  my  nearly  20  years  of 
welfare  and  housing  advocacy  work. 

Overview  of  the  Homelessness  Problem  for  Families  in  Massachusetts 

Currently,  more  families  than  ever  before— nearly  1300  nightly—are 
living  in  state-provided  temporary  emergency  shelter  in  Massachusetts. 
More  families  are  entering  the  sheltering  system  than  at  emy  time  in  the  last 
four  years.   Most  significantly,  more  families  are  remaining  homeless  and  in 
shelter  for  far  longer  periods  of  time  than  has  ever  occurred  before  in 
Massachusetts. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  problem  is  the  inability  of  very  low-income 
families,  and  particularly  families  on  public  assistance,  to  afford  the  cost  of 
private  housing  in  most  parts  of  Massachusetts.  The  cost  crunch  is 
particularly  severe  in  the  Boston  area  and  on  Cape  Cod.  The  fair  market  rent 
for  a  two-bedroom  apartment  in  the  Boston  metropolit<m  area  is  more  than 
$800/month.  To  afford  these  rents,  families  would  have  to  earn  more  than 
$18/hour,  or  more  than  $32,000/year.i  Few  single  parent  families  realize  such 
earnings.  The  recession  has  only  made  the  bad  situation  regarding  job 
opportimities  for  single  parents  even  worse. 

Families  subsisting  on  public  assistance  face  even  more  insuperable 
obstacles  to  obtaining  housing  on  the  private  market.   AFDC  grant  levels 


^U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  SELF-SUFFICIENCY:  OPPORTUNITIES  AND  DISINCENTIVES 
ON  THE  ROAD  TO  ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE  29  (GAO/HI«>-93-23.  August, 
1993)(calculated  based  on  the  average  Massachusetts  fair  market  rent  of  $739/inonth). 
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have  not  increased  since  1988:  a  family  of  three  in  private  housing  receives  a 
maximvun  of  $579/month.  Despite  the  lack  of  any  income  increases  and  the 
reduction  of  available  job  opportvmities  in  the  last  five  years,  housing  costs 
have  failed  to  come  down  to  any  significant  degree  in  the  moderate-  and  low- 
priced  portions  of  the  rental  housing  market. 

While  these  underlying  economic  realityies  have  remained  essentially 
unchanged  since  Massachusetts  adopted  a  statutory  right  to  shelter  for 
homeless  families  in  1983,  the  extent  to  which  hotels  and  motels  are  relied  on 
for  temporary  sheltering  facilities  has  varied  in  the  last  ten  years.   Most 
significantly,  from  1985  through  1990,  Massachusetts  provided,  out  of  wholly 
state  funds,  more  than  6000  permanent  rental  subsidies  targeted  to  homeless 
families.    In  combination  with  several  thousand  federally-funded  Section  8 
subsidies  targeted  to  homeless  families  by  the  state  housing  agency's  Section  8 
program,  these  permanent  rental  subsidies  reduced  the  overall  length  of  stay 
of  homeless  families  in  emergency  shelter  to  less  than  90  days,  and  helped 
virtually  elin\inate  the  need  to  use  welfare  hotels  and  motels  as  temporary 
shelter. 

Not  only  were  these  state  efforts  successful  at  nearly  emptying  the 
welfare  hotels  and  reducing  the  length  of  shelter  stays,  but  they  were  also 
highly  successful  at  achieving  permanent  solutions  to  families'  predicament. 
Approximately  93%  of  the  homeless  families  who  received  permanent 
housing  subsidies  remained  stably  housed  I^ 

By  early  1991,  Massachusetts  had  nearly  eliminated  the  use  of  hotels 
and  motels  as  emergency  sheltering  facilities.  This  success  was  due  to  four 
factors.   The  number  of  families  in  initial  or  continuing  need  of  emergency 
shelter  was  lowered,  through  a  combination  of  first,  these  relatively  available 
permanent  housing  resources,  and  secondly,  comprehensive  homelessness 
prevention  benefits.^  Thirdly,  the  effective  demand  for  emergency  shelter 
was  reduced  because  the  rules  used  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to 
determine  eligibility  for  Emergency  Assistance  benefits  for  temporary 
emergency  shelter  had  been  made  far  more  difficult  for  families  to  meet. 
Finally,  the  state  had  significantly  increased  the  number  of  temporary  beds 
available  in  various  types  of  specialized  shelters  and  traiisitional  housing, 
thereby  reducing  the  number  of  families  required  to  be  sheltered  in  hotels  or 
motels. 


^See  Barbara  Sard,  77k  Massachusetts  Experience  with  Targeted  Tenant-Based  Rental 
Assistance  for  the  Homeless:  Lessons  on  Housing  Policy  for  Socially  Disfavored  Groups,     1 
GEORGETOWN  JOURNAL  ON  FIGHTING  POVERTY  8,  12  (forthcoming,  FaU,  1993)(Only  those 
with  recurrent  substance  abuse  problems  failed  to  maintain  their  subsidized  housing.) 
^Through  1990,  Mzissachusetts  provided  a  fiill  range  of  homelessness  prevention  benefits, 
including  up  to  four  months  of  rent,  mortgage,  fuel  and  utility  arrearage  benefits,  first  month's 
rent  and  security  deposits,  and  payment  of  public  and  subsidized  housing  arrears  and  damage 
claims,  in  addition  to  temporary  emergency  shelter. 
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In  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  however,  the  situation  has  dramatically 
changed.  Despite  the  state's  having  added  265  units  of  so-called  scattered  site 
shelter  in  the  last  year,  bringing  the  "shelter"  beds  available  to  more  than  900, 
the  number  of  families  in  hotels  or  motek  has  continued  to  climb  to 
approximately  400  each  night.  The  causes  are  unfortunately  simple:  the 
number  of  subsidized  housing  resources  made  available  to  families  in  DPW- 
funded  shelter  has  gone  dovm  by  80%,^  and  the  state  has  eliminated  a  range  of 
homelessness  prevention  benefits,  such  as  first  month's  rent  and  security 
deposits  and  utility  arrearage  pajanents.5 

The  need  for  emergency  shelter  experienced  by  families  with  no  ability 
to  afford  housing  of  their  own,  and  who  exhaust  all  available  temporary 
accommodations,  drives  the  increased  use  of  hotels  and  motels.   In  the  face  of 
this  increasing  demand  for  emergency  shelter  in  the  last  several  years, 
Massachusetts  has  failed  to  implement  any  permanent  solutions.   The  state 
fiscal  situation,  combined  with  a  change  in  ti\e  party  in  power,  have  resulted 
in  the  state  ceasing  to  fund  new  or  reissued  permanent  rental  subsidies.  With 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  experimentation  in  the  AFDC  Demonstration 
Project,^  Massachusetts  officials  have  not  been  willing-or  able,  out  of  fear  of 
loss  of  federal  reimbursement-to  utilize  the  increasing  funds  now  spent  on 
admittedly  inappropriate  temporary  sheltering  situations  to  provide  families 
with  permanent,  affordable  housing. 

Without  such  direct  and  additional  funding,  existing  subsidized 
housing  resources  are  inadequate  to  avert  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
homeless  families,  in  Massachusetts  and,  most  likely,  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  On  a  national  basis,  approximately  10%  of  subsidized  uiuts  and 
tenant-based  rental  assistance  turn  over  and  are  available  for  reissuance  each 
year.  In  addition,  about  60,000  incremental  units  of  Section  8  and  public 
housing  have  been  newly  funded  by  Congress  annually  in  the  last  several 
years,  less  than  40,000  of  which  are  likely  to  go  to  families  with  children. 
Together,  approximately  300-400,000  tenant-based  subsidies  and  subsidized 
units  are  assigned  to  new  households  each  year,  less  than  half  of  which 
probably  go  to  families  with  children.^  Compared  with  the  fact  that  more 


^Memorandum  from  Joseph  Gallant,  Commissioner,  DPW,  to  Charles  Baker,  Secretary, 

Executive  Office  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Nov.  13, 1992. 

^Advance  rent  and  security  deposit  guarantees  and  public  and  subsidized  housing  arrearage  and 

damage  claim  payments  have  not  been  funded  since  August,  1991;  utility  arrearage  benefits 

were  eliminated  in  July,  1993.  In  addition,  in  late  1990,  rent  and  mortgage  arrearage  beiwfits 

were  reduced  from  4  months  to,  in  most  cases,  3  months. 

^This  is  the  federally-funded  three  year  demonstration  program  to  enable  states  to  experiment 

with  cost-effective  solutions  to  reducing  use  of  hotels  and  motels.  The  grantees  were 

Massachusetts,  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  program  is  due  to  end  in  mid-1994. 

^Approximately  1.8  million  of  the  approximately  4.3  million  households  in  HUD  deeply 

subsidized  housing  are  families  with  children.  Sandra  J.  Newman  and  Aim  B.  Schnare,  List  in 
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than  5  million  households,  including  more  than  2  million  famiUes  with 
children,  have  "worst  case"  housing  needs,^  the  available  resources  are  sorely 
inadequate.     Other  housing  programs  receiving  incremental  hmding  in 
recent  years  are  unlikely  to  benefit  any  appreciable  number  of  homeless 
families.   Few  homeless  families  are  likely  to  obtain  housing  with  HOME  or 
Low  Income  Housing  Tax  Credit  funds,  absent  other  subsidies,  in  light  of  the 
funding  incentives  built  into  the  program  to  serve  those  in  the  $20-30,000 
income  range. 

Compovmding  the  primary  problem  of  inadequate  subsidized  housing 
resources,  however,  is  the  fact  that  relatively  few  of  the  available  deep 
subsidies  go  to  homeless  and  imminently  homeless  families.'  Among  the 
reasons  for  this  fact  are  the  following.  First,  waiting  lists  are  extremely  long 
for  subsidized  housing  for  families,  even  for  those  with  federal  preference.^" 
In  many  areas,  the  lists  are  so  long  that  the  waiting  lists  are  closed  to  new 
applicants.  Second,  housing  agencies  are  permitted  by  federal  regulations  to 
"rank"  the  federal  preferences,  so  that  families  with  some  types  of  housing 
needs  come  before  others.  Few  housing  agencies  give  first  priority  to 
homeless  families,  despite  the  substamtial  cost  to  taxpayers  of  the  families' 
prolonged  stays  in  inadequate  welfare  hotels  and  other  sheltering  facilities. 
For  example,  in  Boston,  a  homeless  family  rarely  ever  is  reached  on  the 
Section  8  waiting  list,  and  even  for  pubUc  housing,  homeless  families 
generally  must  wait  more  than  a  year.   No  family  at  risk  of  homelessness  due 
to  excessive  rent  burden  has  been  reached  on  the  Boston  Housing  Authority 
waiting  list  in  three  years! 

Third,  most  families  are  not  considered  eligible  for  federal  preference, 
and  therefore  generally  cannot  get  on  housing  agency  waiting  lists,  before 
they  actually  enter  temporary  shelter.  This  is  because  HUD  regulations  have 
excluded  those  families  who  are  doubled  up  with  friends  or  relatives  from 
the  defirution  of  "homeless,"  even  when  they  are  moving  every  few  days 


Line:  Housing  Assistance  for  Households  with  Children   3,  13  (Fannie  Mae  Annual  Housing 

Conferece  1993).  This  estimate  assumes  that  only  units  or  subsidies  currently  of  the  proper  size 

to  house  families  with  children  are  reissued  to  families  with  children,  and  that  turnover  rates 

are  roughly  the  same  regardless  of  occupant  characteristics. 

^Kathryn  P.  Nelson  and  Jill  Khadduri,  To  Whom  Should  Limited  Housing  Resources  Be 

Directed?  3  HOUSING  POLICY  DEBATE  1,  15  (1992). 

^See  generally,  Barbara  Sard,  Housing  the  Homeless  Through  Expanding  Access  to  Existing 

Subsidized  Housing  Programs,  36  VILLANOVA  LAW  REV.  1113  (1991). 

lOpamilies  who  are  homeless,  who  live  in  substandard  housing,  who  are  involuntarily 

displaced,  or  who  pay  more  than  50%  of  their  income  for  rent  receive  preference  under  federal 

statutes  and  regulatioiu  for  all  deeply  subsidized  housing.  Subsidized  housing  resources  are 

substantially  more  available,  relative  to  need,  for  persons  over  age  62.  A  related  problem  is 

that  many  housing  agencies  fail  to  comply  with  the  federal  requirement  that  homeless 

families  receive  preference  for  housing,  and  HUD  has  been  extremely  lax  in  enforcing  this 

obligation. 
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from  house  to  house  or  sleeping  on  floors.^  ^    Studies  have  shown  that  before 
entering  temporary  emergency  shelters,  most  homeless  families  were 
doubled  up  with  others  in  extremely  overcrowded  living  quarters.^2 

Fourth,  HUD  has  distributed  Section  8  tenant-based  subsidies  within 
metropolitan  areas  disproportionately  away  from  the  central  cities,  which 
have  a  far  greater  homelessness  problem  tfian  the  surrovmding  towns.   In  the 
most  recent  funding  cycle,  HUD  eliminated  consideration  of  whether 
housing  agencies  would  use  Section  8  funds  for  homeless  households  in 
selecting  which  agencies  would  receive  incremental  Section  8  funds! 
Compounding  this  problem,  most  of  the  surrounding  cities  and  towr\s  prefer 
their  own  residents  for  available  subsidies,  and  erect  other  application  barriers 
to  "outsiders,"  thereby  blocking  access  by  homeless  families  in  the  central 
cities.  Finally,  the  largest  single  type  of  deeply  subsidized  housing,  privately- 
owned  developments  with  Section  8  project-based  assistance,  are  substantially 
inaccessible  to  homeless  families,  due  to  a  variety  of  access  barriers  ranging 
from  the  difficulty  of  learning  where  the  developments  are  to  discriminatory 
and  largely  unreviewable  tenant  selection  practices. 

Data  on  Massachusetts'  Use  of  Welfare  Hotels 

Massachusetts  currently  has  agreements  in  place  to  rent  rooms  on  an  as 
needed  basis  from  55  different  hotels  or  motek  throughout  the  state. 
Currently,  there  are  approximately  400  families  in  hotels  or  motels.   In  July, 
1993,  lengths  of  stay  in  hotels  or  motels  ranged  from  1  day  to  more  than  two 
years. 13  While  the  average  length  of  stay  in  hoteb  or  moteb  was  97  days  as  of 
June  30,  1993,  this  average  collapses  the  experience  of  those  families  who  are 
in  motels  for  only  a  few  days  or  weeks,  until  a  room  in  a  family  shelter  is 
available,!*  emd  those  families  who  remain  in  hotels  or  motels  throughout  all 


l^HUD's  regulations  differ  from  the  McKinney  Act  definition  of  homeless,  which  includes 
those  persons  without  a  "fixed,  regular  and  adequate  nighttime  residence,"  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  sleeping  on  the  streets  or  in  a  shelter. 

l^Peter  H.  Rossi,  Adrift  in  America:  Origins  and  Analysis  of  Contemporary  Family 
Homelessness  ,  Social  and  E)emographic  Research  Iiutitute  (April,  1993),  at  vi,  41. 
Approximately  70%  of  families  in  Massachusetts  who  enter  temporary  emergency  shelter  paid 
for  by  state  and  federal  Emergency  Assist<mce  funds  were  doubled  up  before  entering  shelter.  A 
recent  study  in  New  York  City  found  that  80%  of  the  families  requesting  emergency  shelter  had 
spent  the  previous  txig^t  in  a  doubled  up  situation.  Anna  Lou  Dehavenon,  'Tromises!  Promises! 
Promises!  The  Failed  Hopes  of  New  York  City's  Homeless  Families  in  1992"  at  ii  (The  Action 
Research  Project  on  Hunger,  Homelessness  and  Family  Health,  December  31, 1992). 
'^Massachusetts  DPW,  Homeless  Tracking  System,  Hotel/Motel  Families,  Length  of  Stay 
Report  by  Office,  7/01/93  -  7/30/93.  This  was  the  most  recent  data  I  was  able  to  obtain. 
'^Massachusetts  Emergency  Assistance  regulations  require  that  families  be  placed  in  a  family 
shelter  if  an  appropriate  family  shelter  space  is  available,  and  that  families  be  placed  in 
hotels  or  moteb  oi\ly  as  a  last  resort,  and  until  they  can  be  transferred  to  some  form  of  f<unily 
shelter. 
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or  most  of  their  stay  in  temporary  emergency  shelter.  As  of  Jvme  30, 1993,  52 
families  had  been  in  hotels  or  motels  more  than  six  months. 

For  room  alone,  the  average  nightly  cost  of  a  hotel  or  motel  room  for  a 
homeless  family  is  $70 /night,  or  $21 00 /month.   In  addition,  Massachusetts 
spends  an  average  of  $15/night  on  housing  search  emd  related  services  for 
homeless  families  in  hotels  or  motels,  for  a  total  rughtly  cost  averaging 
$85 /night,  or  $2550 /month.  If  hotel  numbers  stay  at  the  current  level,  more 
than  $12  million  will  be  spent  on  families  in  hotels  or  motels  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  more  than  $5  million  of  which  will  be  federal  funds.^5 

In  recognition  of  the  Committee's  concern  with  the  harm  which  stays 
in  hotels  or  motels  are  likely  to  cause  to  homeless  families  with  children,  I 
have  attached  an  excerpt  from  the  State  Auditor's  Report  on  the  physical 
conditions  and  other  severe  problems  in  the  hotels  and  motels  used  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  homeless  families.^^ 

In  contrast,  family  shelters  cost  an  average  of  $96/night,  including 
housing  search  and  other  services.  There  are  64  congregate  family  shelters  in 
Massachusetts,  with  a  total  capacity  of  538  families.  Of  these,  nine,  with  a  total 
of  84  rooms,  provide  special  services  for  women  recovering  from  substance 
abuse.  Another  six,  with  a  total  of  54  rooms,  provide  special  services  for  teen 
parents  or  other  adults  with  intensive  service  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  congregate  family  shelters,  Massachusetts  provides 
temporary  emergency  shelter  to  another  434  families  in  regular  apartments. 
Of  these,  129  are  through  the  AFDC  Demonstration  program,  and  305  are 
through  the  so-called  scattered  sith  shelter  program.   These  programs  differ 
most  sigruficantly  in  the  extent  of  social  services  provided  to  families,  as 
funds  are  available  in  the  Demo  program  to  provide  education  and  training 
services  and  to  pay  for  child  care.   Five  contractors  administer  the  Demo 
units;  12  contractors  admiiuster  the  scattered  site  vmits.  The  scattered  site 
apartment-style  shelters,  in  which  the  state  contracts  with  social  service 
agencies,  who  rent  and  furnish  the  apartments  and  provide  housing  search 
and  case  management  services,  cost  a  rughtly  average  of  $64.  A  chart  of  these 
costs,  plus  the  costs  associated  with  the  various  phases  of  Massachusetts 
AFDC  Demonstration  Project,  prepared  by  the  Housing  Unit  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  is  attached  as  Exhibit  B. 


^^Estimate  derived  by  multiplying  400  families  x  the  $85  nightly  average  cost,  x  365 
days/year,  x  .84.  the  approximate  percentage  of  hotel  nights  within  the  Massachusetts  federal 
reimbursement  period  of  six  months. 

^^tate  Auditor's  Report  on  the  Activities  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare's  Emergency 
Assistance  Program,  July  1, 1986  to  June  30, 1989,  No.  89-4004-3  Qan.  24, 1990),  pp.  7-17,  attached 
as  Exhibit  A. 
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To  me,  the  most  promising  of  these  alternatives  is  one  in  which 
Demonstration  funds  were  used  to  finance  part  of  the  iiutial  acquisition  and 
rehabilitation  costs  of  condominium  units  or  two  and  three  family  houses, 
owned  by  non-profits,  at  an  iiutial  cost  of  $25,000/imit.  Regular  EA  shelter 
funds  are  then  used  for  the  $63  rughtly  cost  of  sheltering  families  and 
providing  them  with   intensive  services  aimed  at  enhancing  their  abihty  to 
obtain  employment  and  secure  stable  housing.   The  non-profits  have 
committed  that  after  two  years  of  use  as  temporary  shelter,  these  units  will 
have  acaunulated  sufficient  reserves  so  that  two-thirds  of  the  units  can  be 
rented  by  the  non-profits  to  AFDC  families  at  a  rent  set  at  30%  of  the  AFDC 
families'  income,  without  further  subsidy,  for  a  period  of  20  years.  In  this 
way,  three  worthwhile  goals  are  accomplished:  the  overall  supply  of 
permanent,  affordable  housing  is  increased,  such  housing  is  guaranteed  to  be 
targeted  to  families  otherwise  most  likely  to  become  homeless,  jmd,  in  the 
short  nm,  families  are  sheltered  in  normal   settings  conducive  to  the 
maintenace  of  regular  family  Ufe. 

Comments  on  other  states'  methods  to  reduce  the  use  of  welfare  hotels 

There  is  no  mystery  to  how  to  reduce  the  use  of  welfare  hotels.  You 
will  hear  testimony  today  from  New  Jersey  detailing  how  that  state  has 
virtually  eliminated  the  use  of  welfare  hotels  through  the  funding  of 
temporary  rental  allowances— i.e.,  both  a  prevention  and  remedial  tool.   New 
York  and  Massachusetts  both  came  close  to  eliminating  the  use  of  welfeu-e 
hotels  several  years  ago,  when  each  state  had  targeted  substantial  permanent 
housing  resources  to  homeless  families.  Thus,  the  experience  of  each  of  these 
states  reflects  three  of  the  four  principles  stated  above:  the  use  of  welfare 
hotels  can  be  reduced,  and  nearly  eliminated  (very  short  stays  in  emergencies 
will  likely  always  be  more  cost  effective  than  keeping  family  shelter  beds 
empty)  through  strategies  of  homelessness  prevention,  increased  access  to 
permanent  subsidized  housing,  and  development  of  adequate  alternative 
shelter  facilities. 

What  is  most  important  to  emphasize  is  that  redefining  who  is 
homeless,  or  how  families  must  prove  they  are  homeless,  or  simply  capping 
the  number  of  available  beds,  may  reduce  the  number  of  families  entering  the 
emergency  sheltering  system,  but  these  methods  do  not  reduce  the  harm  to 
families.  It  appears  to  be  true  that  if  families  are  deiued  access  to  emergency 
shelter,  most  will  remain  in  or  move  among  doubled  up  living  situations, 
rather  than  subject  their  children  to  the  literal  homelessness  of  the  streets. 
But  the  reality  that  mothers,  relatives,  and  even  strangers,  may  protect 
children  does  not  make  the  ensuing  harm  to  the  families,  and  their  children, 
any  less  real.   It  only  means  that  women  and  children  continue  to  suffer  in 
living  conditions  which  would  be  intolerable  if  there  were  any  alternative 
other  than  literal  homelessness  on  the  streets,  such  as:  physical  and 
emotional  abuse;  very  pregnant  women  sleeping  on  floors  despite  medical 
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documentation  of  the  risk  to  their  pregnancy;  lead-poisoned  children 
continuing  to  hve  in  housing  that  is  toxic  to  their  health;  12  or  more  people 
living  in  a  two-bedroom  apartment;  families  living  in  abandoned  buildings 
with  no  heat,  electricity,  or  plumbing;  families  sleeping  in  cars;  noisy 
grandchildren  causing  grandmothers  to  have  heart  attacks;  children  moving 
from  house  to  house  every  few  days  and  never  developing  any  ser\se  of 
security  or  building  friendships;  and  families  forced  to  use  up,  and  possibly 
destroy,  whatever  kin  and  friendship  networks  they  might  otherwise  have 
had  to  get  through  adversity. 

In  the  face  of  the  regulatory  and  ad  hoc  restrictions  on  access  to 
emergency  shelter  which  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
has  imposed  in  the  last  four  years,  my  office  has  represented  families  in  each 
of  these  situations  who  had  been  denied  access  to  emergency  shelter.  Only 
through  our  efforts  were  they  able  to  leave  these  horrific  living  situations  for 
the  relative  safety  and  security  of  emergency  shelter.  Even  welfare  hotels  are 
better  than  where  these  families  came  from-although  as  has  been  shov^n, 
both  hotels  and  congregate  family  shelters  are  xirmecessarily  expensive  and 
unsuitable  temporary  housing. 

Recommendations 

More  congregate  family  shelters  are  not  the  answer  be  wary  of  pathologizing 
homelessness  and  enormously  increasing  the  costs  of  remedies. 

Most  observers  agree  that  only  a  small  percent  of  homeless  families 
have  service  needs  which  would  prevent  them  from  remaining  stably 
housed  if  their  housing  was  affordable  to  them.   While  family  shelters  are 
generally  preferable  for  children  than  welfare  hotels,  single  rooms  for  entire 
families  in  congregate  facilities  are  wholly  inappropriate  and  potentially 
destructive  as  long  term  residential  settings.   Furthermore,  congregate 
shelters,  as  well  as  service  intensive  transitional  housing  settings,  are  far 
more  expensive  than  simply  enabling  most  families  to  obtain  housing  by 
supplementing  their  income,  as  in  the  New  Jersey  Transitional  Rental 
Allowance  model. 

Make  better  use  of  existing  resources: 

Congressional  action  needed: 

Enable  EA  to  be  used  to  increase  the  supply  of  permanent 
housing  and  rental  allowances  for  permanent  housing.  The 

Permanent  Housing  for  Homeless  Families  Act  will  fix  this 
problem  for  states  that  are  independently  interested  in  designing 
more  effective,  permanent  solutions.    The  section  in  the 
multifamily  legislation  to  promote  the  use  of  EA  in  reducing  the 
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financial  burden  of  the  multifamily  property  disposition 
program  will  similarly  contribute  to  permanent  solutions  in  a 
number  of  commimities  with  large  numbers  of  homeless 
households.  For  example,  in  the  City  of  Boston  alone,  there  are 
more  than  285  vacant  units  in  developments  in  the  HUD 
inventory.   These  units  need  rehabilitation  before  they  will  be 
habitable.  By  using  EA  funds  to  rehabilitate  such  tmits,  the  cost 
of  the  property  disposition  program  can  be  reduced  and 
homeless  families  can  obtain  permanent  affordable  housing. 

Reform  the  Section  8  tenant-based  and  project-based  programs  to 
be  more  accessible  to  and  more  useable  by  homeless  families. 

There  will  be  opportimities  in  1994  for  the  Congress  to  work 
with  HUD  to  revise  the  Section  8  statute  to  achieve  a 
regionalized,  more  sensible  administration  of  the  tenant-based 
program,  one-stop  shopping  for  all  housing  subsidy  progreuns, 
emd  fairer  private  owner  tenant  selection  decisions. 

Improve  the  income  targeting  of  HOME  and  Low  Income 
Housing  Tax  Credit  funds.  Congressional  action  is  required. 

Expand  the  CHAS  to  be  a  planning  document  for  the 
mainstream  subsidized  housing  programs  in  addition  to  HOME 
and  McKinney,  and  require  states  to  direct  their  available 
resources  to  meet  the  identified  needs. 

Improvements  which  HHS  can  make: 

Require  states  that  receive  EA  for  temporary  shelter  to  have  in 
place  comprehensive  homelessness  prevention  programs  and 
coordinated  state  and  local  strategies  to  marshal  existing 
subsidized  housing  resources  to  ensure  that  homeless  families 
obtain  permanent  housing  and  that  homelessness  is  prevented 
wherever  possible. 

HHS  should  spread  information  about  programs  that  work. 

HHS  should  enforce  the  statutory  requirement  that  states 
reevaluate  the  acairacy  of  the  AFDC  standard  of  need,  including 
actual  housing  costs.  In  many  states,  such  an  accurate 
reevaluation  should  contribute  to  the  political  willingness  to 
increase  AFDC  payments  to  enable  families  to  afford  housing,  or 
at  least  to  increase  the  standard  of  need  to  enable  those  families 
with  other  income  to  better  afford  housing. 
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HHS  should  require  states  to  have  effective  means  of  meeting 
emergencies  for  AFDC-eligible  families  through  their  regular 
AFDC  program  or  Special  Needs  or  Emergency  Assistai\ce 
components:  e.g.,  presumptive  eligibility  or  expedited  processing 
for  AFIX,  immediate  needs  payments,  and  payment  of  AFDC 
from  date  of  application. 

HUD  should  improve  access  for  homeless  and  imminently  homeless 
families  to  existing  and  new  federal  housing  subsidies  by  making  the 
following  programmatic  and  regulatory  changes: 

a.  Revise  the  definition  of  "homeless  family"  for  federal 
preference  purposes  to  include  those  who  are  doubled  up  in 
preccirious  housing  situations,  and  those  who  are  in  transitional 
housing  programs. 

b.  Remove  current  barriers  to  access  by  homeless  people  to 
existing  federal  housing  subsidy  programs,  particularly  privately- 
owned,  project-based  subsidized  housing. 

c.  Enforce  the  federal  preference  for  homeless  applicants. 

d.  Minimize  the  adverse  effects  of  the  reduction  in  federal 
preference  admissions  to  public  and  assisted  housing^^  by 
guiding  the  exercise  of  housing  authority  discretion  and 
requiring  housing  authorities  to  utilize  preference  systems 
which  overall  will  not  result  in  a  reduction  of  local  or  state  effort 
to  meet  the  housing  needs  identified  in  the  CHAS,  and  which 
will  prevent  unnecessary  foster  care  placements. 

e.  Give  preference  to  housing  authorities  that  effectively  serve 
homeless  applicants  in  distribution  of  Section  8  funds. 

HUD  should  revise  its  regulations  governing  McKirmey  Act  funded 
programs  so  that  specially  targeted  homelessness  funds  may  be  spent  by 
states  for  permanent  housing  for  families.  In  addition,  HUD's 
transitional  housing  programs  must  require  transition  to  decent, 
permanent,  affordable  housing.   HUD  regulations  now  prohibit  using 
transitional  or  supportive  housing  funds  for  permanent  housing  for 
families  with  children.   This  should  be  changed. 


l^By  statutory  amendments  in  1990  and  1992,  Congress  has  reduced  tiie  percentage  of  federal 
preference  holders  who  must  be  admitted  to  public  housing  and  privately-owned  subsidized 
housing  to  50%  and  70%  respectively.  HUD  proposed  regulations  to  implement  these  changes 
on  August  25, 1993.  HUD  has  estimated  that  implementing  these  changes  will  result  in  80,000 
fewer  units  aiuiually  going  to  federal  preference  holders,  including  the  homeless. 
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New  funding  urgently  needed: 

Efforts  to  end  homelessness  will  not  succeed  without  increased 
housing  appropriations.  I  believe  that  increased  tenant-based  rental 
assistance  will  be  most  effective  at  housing  homeless  families  quickly, 
efficiently,  and  at  least  cost. 

Revise  the  AFDC  statute  to  require  states  to  set  their  AFDC  standard  of 
need  at  accurate  levels  in  light  of  shelter  costs.  The  income/housing  gap  can 
be  closed  from  either  or  both  directions.  Solving  the  problem  from  the 
income  side  of  the  equation  incurs  less  overhead  costs,  and  reaches  more 
people  more  easily,  as  well  as  bringing  in  state  dollars  as  well  as  federal 
matching  funds. 

Conclusion 

In  1909,  the  White  House  Coiiference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent 
Children  made  the  following  recommendation  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt: 

Home  life  is  the  highest  and  finest  product  of  civilization.  It  is 
the  great  molding  force  of  mind  and  character.  Children  should 
not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  urgent  and  compelling  reasons.  . . 
.[Children]  should  as  a  rule,  be  kept  with  their  parents,  such  aid 
beine  given  as  mav  be  necessary  to  maintain  suitable  homes  for 
the  rearing  of  children.18 

For  much  of  this  century,  we  made  significant  progress  toward 
fulfilling  this  recommendation.   As  the  century  draws  to  a  close,  however,  we 
are  once  again  resorting  increasingly  to  the  use  of  "almshouses"  for  the  care 
of  needy  families.  As  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court  has  stated: 

Today's  emergency  shelters  may  have  more  than  a  casual 
resemblance  to  almshouses  whose  use  for  needy  families  with 
children  our  remedial  legislation  [implementing  the  1909 
Report]  was  designed  to  end.^' 

We  must  as  a  society  muster  the  political  will  not  to  end  the  centiuy  in 
a  worse  state  than  we  began. 


^^Letter  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Embodying  the  Conclusions  of  the  Conference  on 
the  Care  of  E)ependent  Children,  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  on  the  Care  of  Dependent 
Children.  192-194  (1909)(emphasis  added). 
^'^Mass.  Coalition  for  the  Homeless  v.  Sec'y  of  Human  Services,  511  N.E.2d  603,  612-613  (1987). 
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AUDIT  RESULTS 

1.   Family  Shelters  Are  More  Suitable  for  Tempormry  Faally  Living  than  Hotels 
and  Motels 

Our  audit  revealed  that  many  homeless  families  were  sheltered  In  hotels 
and  motels  that  vere  poorly  equipped  to  address  the  needs  of  family  living. 
In  contrast,  we  found  that  family  shelters  were  better  equipped  to  provide  a 
number  of  services  not  readily  available  to  families  living  In  hotels  and 
motels.  Although  DPW's  policy  is  to  use  hotels  and  motels  for  emergency  shel- 
ter only  as  a  last  resort,  we  found  that  9,130  families  were  placed  in  hotels 
and  motels  during  the  period  July  1,  1986  through  June  30,  1989.  DPW's  depen- 
dence on  hotels  and  motels  for  emergency  shelter  has  continued,  and,  on  June 
30,  1989,  there  were  4S0  families  sheltered  in  hotels  and  motels.  According 
to  DPW  officials,  the  continuing  need  to  rely  on  hotels  and  motels  for  emer- 
gency shelter  results  from  insufficient  family  shelter  capacity  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  homeless  families. 

To  determine  whether  homeless  families  were  being  provided  shelter  in  safe 
and  sanitary  facilities  suitable  for  family  life,  we  conducted  inspections  us- 
ing a  DPW  Inspection  checklist  as  a  guide.  The  inspection  checklist  covered 
living  conditions,  licenses,  and  services  in  hotels  and  motels  and  included  a 
foraat  for  Interviews  with  local  police  departments.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
field  work  DPW  had  not  yet  begun  to  routinely  inspect  hotels  and  motela;  how- 
ever, the  checklist  we  used  was  used  in  a  pilot  review  of  between  60  and  70 
hotels  and  motels  conducted  by  DPW  In  the  suner  of  1987.  By  the  time  our  au- 
dit field  work  was  completed,  however,  DPW  had  begun  to  develop  and  Implement 
a  system  for  rountinely  inspecting  hotels  and  motels  used  to  provide  temporary 
emergency  shelter. 
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Hotels  and  motels  are  noc  suitable  for  long-term  family  living.  Even  those 
with  some  efficiency  and  apartment  accommodations  are  equipped  and  priced  only 
for  short-term  occupancy.  Hotels  and  motels  are  freauently  located  on  heavily 
traveled  roads  that  could  be  dangerous  for  children,  and  the  hotels  and  motels 
generally  do  not  have  safe  recreational  areas  available.  The  typical  hotel  or 
motel  offers  primarily  lodging  services.  Cooking  facilities  are  limited  to 
efficiency  units,  and  many  towns  have  local  ordinances  prohibiting  the  cooking 
of  meals  In  motel  rooms.  Accomaodatlons  usually  Include  only  sleeping  facil- 
ities with  or  without  bath,  and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  separate  sitting 
areas.  Most  of  the  Inexpensive  hotels  and  motels  do  not  have  common  rooms  for 
activities  or  congregating.  These  conditions,  Inherent  in  hotel-motel  living, 
present  hardships  to  families  with  small  children  and  create  obstacles  for 
maintaining  a  healthy  family  life.  In  addition  to  the  problems  we  found  with 
using  hotels  and  isotels  to  house  homeless  families,  we  also  found  potential 
safety,  maintenance,  and  overcrowding  problems  at  the  29  hotels  and  motels  we 
visited.  We  also  found  two  Instances  in  which  hotel  and  motel  managers 
expressed  negative  attitudes  towards  the  homeless  families  residing  in  their 
facilities. 

In  contrast  to  hotels  and  motels,  we  found  that  family  shelters  were  saf- 
er, better  maintained,  and  better  equipped  for  the  activities  of  family  life. 
The  homeless  families  residing  in  family  shelters  are  offered  housing-search 
services,  cooking  facilities,  24-hour  staffing,  play  areas,  and  room  to  congre- 
gate. Many  of  the  shelters  have  on-site  optional  services  such  as  substance- 
abuse  counseling,  legal  and  family-life  advocacy,  and  workshops  in  areas  such 
as  budgeting,  parenting  skills,  and  medical  services.  Although  many  of  the 
shelters  we  visited  were  old  and  in  need  of  cosmetic  and  substantive  mainten- 
ance, only  one,  which  was  subsequently  closed,  could  be  considered  unsuitable 
because  of  dirt  and  disrepair. 
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A  description  of  Che  condldons  we  found  at  some  of  the  hotels  and  motels 
we  visited  compared  to  the  conditions  at  the  family  shelters  we  visited  ap- 
pears In  the  sections  below. 

a.   Safety  and  Living  Conditions 

(1)  Safety;  We  found  potential  safety  problems  at  5  of  the  29  hotels  we 
visited.  The  safety  problems  Included  building  materials  and  open  vehicles  on 
the  grounds  and  the  storage  of  dangerous  equipment  and  materials  In  areas  ac- 
cessible to  children.  Specific  examples  of  such  safety  problems  we  noted  are 
as  follows: 

o  The  grounds  of  one  motel  were  cluttered  with  abandoned  vehicles,  appli- 
ances, and  building  construction  materials.  (There  was  no  construct. on 
underway.)  There  was  also  open  access  to  a  walkout  basement  that  con- 
tained tools,  metal  scraps,  cleaning  materials,  and  refuse  of  all 
sorts. 

o  Another  motel  had  abandoned  cars  in  the  lot  and  a  shed  filled  with  de- 
bris that  was  accessible  to  children. 

o  At  two  of  the  9  motels  with  play  areas,  wc  found  potential  safety  haz- 
ards caused  by  poor  maintenance.  One  motel  had  a  play  area  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  chain-link  fence  with  the  wires  barbed  upwards.  A  part 
of  the  fence  was  in  disrepair  and  had  metal  protruding  from  It.  The 
other  motel  had  a  play  area  located  near  an  open  dumpster  and  a  variety 
of  discarded  equipment. 

o  In  an  older,  five-story  urban  hotel,  we  found  windows  that  could  be 
easily  opened  and  that  did  not  have  any  barriers  to  prevent  accidental 
falls  or  any  screens  to  keep  Insects  out.  Although  the  hotel  had  5 
small  refrigerators  for  70  rooms  and  an  ice  machine  for  guests,  none  of 
the  4  four  rooms  we  visited  had  refrigerators.  Consequently,  families 
living  in  this  hotel  stored  their  perishable  food  outside  their  rooms 
on  Che  ledges  or  fire  escapes. 

DPW  officials  told  us  chat  subsequenc  Co  our  vlsics  Co  these  hotels,  the 
department  stopped  placing  clients  in  three  of  these  hotels  and  motels.  In  ad- 
dition, these  officials  told  us  that  the  department  has  worked  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  other  two  facilities  to  correct  the  problems  we  noted  during  our 
visits. 
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(2)  Overcrowding :  Overcrowding  Is  a  potential  problem  whenever  large  fam- 
ilies (over  4  members)  are  forced  to  live  In  hotels  and  motels  for  prolonged 
periods.  Although  DPW  seeks  to  avoid  overcrowding,  there  are  times  when  the 
department's  homeless  caseload  is  high  and  available  hotel  and  motel  accommoda- 
tions are  limited.  In  these  instances,  some  families  may  be  forced  to  live  in 
overcrowded  living  arrangements.  During  our  visits  to  hotels  and  motels,  we 
noted  two  instances  of  such  overcrowding  as  described  below. 

o  At  one  hotel,  a  mother  and  her  two  children  shared  one  double  bed  in  a 
room  that  did  not  have  a  private  bathroom. 

o  At  another  motel,  which  was  serving  72  homeless  families  at  the  time  of 
our  audit,  a  mother  and  four  children — two  who  were  school  age — shared 
two  double  beds  In  a  room  that  did  not  have  a  television  or  a  refrigera- 
tor (the  motel  had  12  refrigerators  for  77  rooms).  The  motel  was  loc- 
ated on  a  busy  roadway,  and  Che  management  mentioned  "the  dangers  of 
considerable  traffic  In  Che  parking  lot."  There  was  no  play  area  avail- 
able for  the  more  than  100  children  living  In  chls  mocel. 

DPW  officials  cold  us  ChaC  subsequenc  co  our  audlc  field  work,  the  case- 
load of  homeless  families  In  Che  areas  chesc  hocels  were  locaced  has  been  slg- 
nlflcancly  reduced.  Coosequencly,  In  Che  flrsc  InsCance  deed  above,  rooms 
wlchouc  prlvace  bachs  are  only  used  as  a  lasc  resorc.  These  officials  also 
told  us  that  In  Che  second  Inscance,  Che  hocel  has  conscrucced  a  play  area  for 
children. 

In  cone  rase,  no  overcrowding  was  apparene  In  Che  shelcers.  The  shelters 
establish  their  capacity,  which  Is  specified  In  chelr  concraccs  wlch  OFV.  For 
sleeping  arrangemencs ,  each  adulc  guesc  (ocher  Chan  spouses)  and  all  children 
over  Che  age  of  S,  unless  Chey  are  of  che  same  sex,  muse  have  a  bed  or  a  coc 
made  available  Co  Chem,  and  children  under  che  age  of  2  muse  have  a  crib  made 
available  Co  chem.  All  of  che  shelcers  ChaC  we  vlsleed  appeared  Co  have  mee 
chls  seandard. 

(3)  Cooking  Faclllcles;  Preparing  meals  wlchouc  che  necessary  faclllcles 
and  equlpmenc  Is  a  common  hardship  for  homeless  families  shelcered  in  a  hocel 
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or  motel.  l.ack  of  cooking  faclllcles  forces  homeless  families  elcher  co  de- 
pend on  purchasing  prepared  meals,  which  may  add  Co  Che  financial  hardship 
Chese  families  are  experiencing,  or  co  prepare  meals  In  Chelr  rooms,  using 
makeshlfc  cooking  arrangements.  At  the  time  of  our  audit  field  work,  only 
four  of  Che  29  hocels  and  mocels  we  vlslced  had  appliances  such  as  microwave 
ovens  and  refrlgeracors  available  In  all  units  for  guest  use.  Three  others 
had  refrigerators  available  but  no  cooking  appliances.  The  remaining  22 
hotels  and  mocels  had  no  cooking  facilities  available,  and  11  of  chese  had 
rules  expressly  prohibiting  hot-meal  preparation  In  the  rooms.  However,  we 
noted  chat  some  of  the  families  In  these  facilities  did  use  electrical  appli- 
ances In  their  rooms  for  food  preparation.  For  example,  In  the  rooms  we  visit- 
ed we  found  the  following  Instances  of  families  using  makeshift  cooking  ar- 
rangements : 

o  One  motel  room  had  several  electrical  appliances  Including  an  electric 
skillet  operating  from  a  single  outlet  close  to  where  an  Infant  slept. 

o  One  family  In  another  motel  was  preparing  a  mmal  using  electrical  appli- 
ances and  a  hot  plate  connected  to  on*  outlet  with  a  threeway  plug.  In 
another  room  at  this  motel,  housing  a  homeless  family  of  three,  a 
mother  prepared  meals  on  a  hot  plate  operated  on  a  carpeted  floor. 

In  contraat,  the  lack  of  adequate  cooking  facilities  Is  not  a  problem  In 
family  shelters.  All  of  the  14  shelters  we  visited  either  provided  meals  or 
made  equipment  available  for  the  families  to  prepare  their  own  meals.  (Twelve 
provided  meals,  and  two  made  equipment  available.)  Throughout  our  visits  co 
shelcers,  we  did  not  witness  anyone  utilizing  hot  plates,  electric  frying 
pane,  or  any  other  cooking  appliances  in  their  sleeping  and  living  areas  as  we 
observed  In  the  hotels  we  visited. 

b.  Maintenance 

Seven  of  the  29  hotels  and  motels  we  visited  were  poorly  maintained  and 

were  In  need  of  significant  repaira.  For  example: 

o  In  one  room  we  visited,  the  bathroom  was  dirty,  and  the  ceiling  had 
water  stains  and  holes  where  plaater  had  fallen  out.  The  walls  In  the 
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bachroom  were  also  In  need  of  repair,  and  debris  from  the  walls  and 
celling  had  fallen  Into  Che  bathtub.  The  toilet  In  this  room  was  also 
broken.  The  motel  manager  stated  that  bathroom  fixtures  are  often  de- 
stroyed by  children  sitting  and  leaning  on  them  and  that  this  activity 
also  pulls  the  tiles  out  of  the  walls.  He  further  stated  he  did  not 
repair  this  type  of  damage  in  a  room  until  a  family  moved  out.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  this  motel  was  occupied  solely  by  guests  receiving 
emergency  housing  through  the  EA  Program. 

o  At  one  motel,  we  visited  two  rooms  and  noticed  that  the  paint  on  the 
walls  and  ceilings  was  dull  and  dirty;  the  walls  of  the  bathrooms  were 
missing  tiles;  and  the  ceilings  were  dull,  dirty,  and  had  a  moldlike 
substance  on  them.  One  of  the  bathrooms  had  an  open  window  without  a 
screen. 

o  In  another  motel,  the  room  we  inspected  had  dirty  walls,  and  the  ceil- 
ing in  the  attached  bathroom  was  peeling.  The  family  living  in  this 
room  had  moved  in  that  week.  The  management  had  explained  that  the 
rooms  are  routinely  refurbished  and  painted  for  each  new  family,  but  it 
did  not  appear  that  the  room  we  visited  had  been  repaired  or  repainted. 

o  Paint  was  flaking  off  of  the  gutters,  doors,  door  Jams,  and  the  exter- 
ior of  one  motel.  The  two  rooms  that  we  visited  were  also  in  need  of 
repair,  as  one  had  a  leak  in  the  bathtub  faucet,  and  the  other  room  had 
a  cracked  window,  an  Inoperable  light,  and  dirty  walls. 

o  The  celling  in  the  living  area  of  a  room  visited  at  another  motel  was 
stained,  and  celling  tiles  and  the  smoke  detector  were  hanging  loose. 
The  adjacent  bathroom  had  missing  tiles  on  the  wall,  the  plumbing  in 
the  tub  was  loose,  and  the  light  fixture  was  dangling  from  the  ceiling. 

o  One  hotel  that  we  visited  had  bathrooms  that  needed  repair  and  had  ex- 
tensive water  damage.  The  suspended  celling  panels  were  damaged,  dis- 
colored, and  falling  out.  Both  the  sinks  had  leaking  faucets,  and  one 
had  chipped  enamel.  The  shower  enclosure  in  one  of  the  bathrooms  ap- 
peared to  be  Incorrectly  installed,  as  it  was  buckling  from  water  get- 
ting behind  it.  The  bathtub  in  this  bathroom  had  chipped  enamel  around 
its  faucet,  and  the  seams  between  the  enclosure  and  the  tub  were  in 
need  of  grouting.  The  windows  in  the  rooms  that  were  attached  to  these 
bathrooms  did  not  have  screens  or  barriers  on  them.  Other  rooms  in  the 
hotel  did  not  have  private  bathrooms. 

o  Another  hotel  we  visited  had  hallways  and  rooms  that  were  dark,  had 
damaged  or  missing  celling  panels,  and  worn  out  carpets  that  in  some 
areas  were  no  longer  adhering  to  the  floor.  The  doors  to  the  rooms 
were  also  worn  and  damaged,  some  with  holes  in  them.  None  of  the  stand- 
ard rooms  had  private  bathrooms,  and  only  some  had  a  private  sink.  The 
shared  bathrooms  were  old,  and  the  paint  was  chipped  and  flaking. 

DPW  officials  told  us  that  subsequent  to  our  visits,  the  department  has 

stopped  placing  clients  in  three  of  these  seven  hotels/motels.   In  addition, 

the  department  has  worked  with  the  management  at  three  of  these  facilities  to 
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correet  Che  problems  noted  during  our  audit  end  la  monitoring  the  condiciona 
at  Che  remaining  facilities. 

In  concraat,  the  maintenance  problema  generally  observed  during  our  visits 
to  shelters  were  not  as  severe  as  thoae  noted  at  the  hotels  and  motels.  How- 
ever, 7  of  the  14  shelters  were  in  need  of  maintenance  or  repair.  Five  of  the 
facilities  were  clean  and  generally  in  good  repair — 2  needed  routine  mainten- 
ance only,  and  3  had  one  or  more  of  the  following  problems: 

o  Rooms  constructed  with  partition  walls 

o  Worn  and  soiled  carpeting 

o  Chipped,  flaking,  or  dirty  paint  on  walls,  ceilings,  and  tioodwork 

o  Tiles  missing  in  the  shower  area  of  one  bathroom  and  doors  off  hinges 

o  Peeling  wallpaper,  a  cracked  window  without  a  shade,  and  water  scains 
on  celllnga 

The  structures  of  the  building  at  the  remaining  2  shelters  required  extensive 
renovations  in  order  to  comfortably  accommodate  homeless  families.  One  of 
these  buildings  was  a  former  bath  house  that  had  been  connected  to  a  shelter 
and  was  in  the  worst  condition  of  all  the  shelters  in  our  sample.  This  shelt- 
er has  since  been  closed,  and  the  other  shelter  in  poor  condition  is  being  ren- 
ovated. 

c.  Services  and  Atmoaphere 

(I)  Attitudes  toward  Homeless  Families;  Ac  two  of  Che  hocels  and  mocels 
we  visiced,  managemenc  expressed  negsClve  acciCudes  cowards  Che  homeless  famil- 
ies residing  in  chese  facilicies.  In  addlcion,  Che  managemenc  ac  one  of  these 
motels  issued  written  rules  Co  his  homeless  guescs  which  did  noc  apply  to 
ocher  guescs  using  Che  mocel.  Excerpcs  from  Chese  special  rules  chac  applied 
CO  Che  homeless  families  are  lisced  below: 

o  All  visicors  will  be  ouc  of  your  rooms  and  off  Che  propercy  by  8:00 
pm. 
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o  All  refrlgeracors  and  microwaves  are  co  be  cleaned  Inside  and  out 
after  each  use.  We  do  not  have  co  give  you  one  to  use. 

o  All  mochers  are  expected  to  take  care  of  their  children  outside  at 
9  am.  Get  up  and  feed  your  children.  We  do  not  need  them  knocking 
on  doors  looking  for  food. 

o  One  (I)  car  per  room;  others  to  be  towed  at  your  expense.  Stickers 
will  be  ready  the  week  of  October  15,  1987.  If  you  don't  have  one, 
you  will  be  towed. 

o  All  children  are  to  be  in  their  rooms  at  dusk.  Any  children  found 
on  the  roof  of  the  laundry  room  will  cause  us  to  ask  you  to  leave. 

o  No  messages  will  be  delivered  except  those  from  the  Welfare  office, 
housing,  DSS,  etc.  Inform  family  and  friends  that  you  will  call 
them. 

o  There  are  no  motels  to  go  to  at  this  time.  Please  feel  free  to 
leave  and  live  on  the  street.  We  will  help  you. 

DPW  officials  told  us  that  subsequent  to  our  visit  to  this  motel,  the  de- 
partment learned  that  disciminatory  rules  applying  to  homeless  families  were 
being  enforced,  and  DPW  stopped  placing  families  in  this  facility.  Use  of 
this  motel  was  resumed  only  after  the  motel  changed  management  and  gave  assur- 
ance that  such  rules  would  no  longer  be  enforced.  DPW  officials  stated,  how- 
ever, that  hotels  and  motels  are  encouraged  to  put  their  rules  in  writing  as 
long  as  they  apply  to  all  guests  and  not  Just  homeless  families. 

In  another  motel,  the  manager  described  homeless  guests  as  wasteful  and  un- 
grateful. In  this  motel,  DPW  had  difficulty  getting  messages  to  its  clients 
through  management  and  had  received  reports  of  alleged  abuse  of  its  guests. 
For  these  reasons,  DPW  officials  were  in  the  process  of  discontinuing  use  of 
this  motel  at  the  time  of  our  field  work. 

In  contrast  to  hotels  and  motels,  the  atmosphere  of  the  shelters  we  visit- 
ed was  consistently  positive.  The  staff  members  of  even  the  shelters  having 
maintenance  or  other  problems  displayed  enthusiasm  and  compassion  when  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  homelessness.   Thirteen  of  the  14  shelters  had  rules  of 
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retldency  wrlcc«n  In  auch  a  way  aa  Co  reapccc  and  procecc  tha  hoaeleaa  faall- 
lea  who  reslda  there.  The  rulea  covered  laauea  such  aa  vlalcors,  child  care, 
and  parclclpadon  In  houaehold  operatlona.  Most  of  the  shelters  aaaigned  ra- 
sponalbllltlea  co  each  faally,  often  rotating  the  chorea.  According  to  shel- 
ter staff,  this  participation  contributea  to  a  sense  of  community  and  allowa 
the  famlllea  to  live  together  in  a  harmonioua  faahion. 

Personnel  at  the  aheltera  deacrlbed  the  reactlona  of  the  communities  to 
homeless  famlliea  aa  accepting,  supportive,  and  welcoming.  The  Intervlewa 
with  peraonnel  at  14  aheltera  revealed  that  only  two  aheltera  had  received  com- 
munity oppoaition,  and  in  both  caaea  the  oppoaitlon  waa  an  initial  reaction 
and  had  changed  to  aupport. 

One  weatern  Maaaachuaetta  community  that  waa  aupportlva  of  the  homeleaa 
family  shelter  in  their  area  donated  the  building  for  the  ahelter.  Other  com- 
munitlea  showed  their  support  by  volunteering  time,  money,  or  goods  to  the 
shelters,  thereby  providing  ancillary  benefita  for  the  families.  The  support 
received  by  one  shelter  south  of  Boston  included  Che  donation  of  clothing  and 
furniture.  The  ahelter  had  acquired  ao  many  piecea  of  donated  fumlcure  chac 
scaff  membera  aaked  Che  famlliea  Co  aaleec  piecea  that  chey  trould  like  Co  cake 
with  chem  when  chey  fou&d  peraanenc  houaiag.  Under  Che  ahelcer'a  "adopc  a 
room"  program,  volunceera  would  radecorace  and  furniah  a  room  wich  elcher  the 
donated  furniture  or  wich  macerlala  purchaaed  by  Che  volunceera. 

Anocher  shelcer  in  Che  Boacon  area  frequently  had  college  students  who 
were  studying  sociology  or  psychology  volunteer  to  work  with  the  famlliea. 
Shelter  staff  Informed  ua  that  Che  acudenca  frequencly  cook  a  apedal  Incereac 
in  the  welfare  of  the  children  at  the  ahelter. 

In  our  opinion,  the  aervicea  provided  by  the  aheltera  contributed  signif- 
icantly to  the  poaitlve  atmoaphere  at  the  ahelters.  The  following  standards 
and  servlcea  are  included  in  DPW'a  model  contract  for  family  ahelters: 
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An  agreed-upon  number  of  beds 

An  agreed-upon  number  of  meals  per  day 

Housing  search  services 

Family  life  advocacy 

Asslscance  In  obtaining  public  benefits 

Information  referral 

Health  services  referral 

Transportation 

Some  shelters  provided  additional  services  to  families.  Two  shelters  pro- 
vided in-house  medical  services,  two  provided  aftercare  follow-up  services  for 
3  to  6  months,  and  one  provided  additional  housekeeping  services  for  their 
guests'  rooms.  One  Boston-area  shelter  built  an  addition  to  the  building  for 
an  in-house  child-care  center  and  had  a  program  that  allowed  parents  to  leave 
their  children  while  the  parents  attended  workshops  or  searched  for  housing. 
The  child-care  center  was  a  very  large  sunny  room,  equiped  with  three  tables, 
two  cribs,  one  large  play  pen,  small  tables  and  chairs,  three  walkers,  and  num- 
erous toys.  The  room  was  clean,  neat,  colorfully  decorated,  and  staffed  by 
shelter  personnel. 

(2)  Common  Spaces;  Common  areas  such  as  laundry  rooms,  spaces  where  fam- 
ilies can  congregate,  and  recreational  areas  for  children  are  important  to  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  families  forced  to  live  in  a  single  room  for  pro- 
longed periods  of  time.  Aa  is  often  the  case  in  hotel  and  motel  environments, 
common  spaces  were  particularly  scarce  in  the  hotels  and  motels  we  visited. 
Only  3  of  the  29  had  coBBunity  (pay)  laundry  rooms,  only  2  had  community  kit- 
chens, and  only  one  had  space  where  residents  and  local  service  agencies  could 
hold  meetings  or  gatherings.  Twenty-two  of  the  29  facilities  were  on  busy 
highways  or  roads,  and  14  of  these  had  no  safe  play  area  for  children. 

In  contrast  to  the  hotels  and  motels,  all  but  1  of  the  14  shelters  we  vis- 
ited provided  some  type  of  common  spaces.  The  one  shelter  that  did  not  have 
specific  area  for  the  families  to  congregate  was  formerly  a  motel  and  had 
small  sitting  rooms  attached  to  the  bedrooms  where  families  were  living. 
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Nlne  of  Che  shelters  had  pltyrooa  areas  for  children.  Three  of  the  shel- 
ters that  did  not  have  a  specified  area  for  children  to  play  allowed  the  chil- 
dren to  play  in  Che  coamon  rooas.  Our  inspections  of  such  rooms  did  not  re- 
veal any  safety  hazards.  One  shelter  did  not  provide  a  specific  play  area  or 
coaaon  space  but  had  a  large  grass-covered  backyard  where  children  could  play 
safely.  One  other  shelter  did  not  provide  a  play  rooa  or  area  for  children  be- 
cause Its  prograa  was  geared  toward  new  mothers  with  infants. 

The  executive  director  of  one  shelter  pointed  out  that  children  who  are 
aeabers  of  hoaeless  faailies  are  often  subject  to  stress  because  of  their  new 
surroundings  and  the  problems  their  faailies  are  experiencing  due  to  hoaeless- 
ness.  She  explained  that  play  areas  not  only  assist  the  children  in  dealing 
with  these  probleas  but  also  relieve  soae  of  Che  stress  that  hoaeless  parents 
experience  when  they  are  trying  to  keep  children  occupied  and  entertained  In 
new  surroundings. 

(3)  Physical  Security;  Host  of  the  police  personnel  we  interviewed  stated 
that  there  were  aany  more  coaplalnts  froa  and  invescigaclons  ac  hocels  and 
aocels  housing  hoaeless  faailies  Chan  at  homeless  shelters.  Most  police  per- 
sonnel believed  that  the  probleas  at  the  hotels  and  aotels  generally  were  not 
caused  by  the  hoaeless  faailies  buc  racher  by  visitors  of  the  hoaeless  faai- 
lies. One  police  official  stated  that  coaplalnts  to  the  police  departaent  are 
more  ofcen  aadc  by  guests  seeking  asslscance  Chan  by  Che  aanagemenc  or  neigh- 
bors regiscering  coaplalnts.  Another  police  officer  in  western  Massachusetts 
stated  chat  he  did  not  believe  that  hoaeless  faailies  were  involved  in  any  of 
the  incidents  that  he  responded  co  at  a  local  hotel.  Another  officer  in  a 
police  station  south  of  Boston  said  chat  Che  police  usually  received  more 
calls  froa  Che  aocels  wich  hoaeless  faailies  buc  chac  Che  calls  were  usually 
placed  by  Che  faailies,  soaeClass  Che  aanageaenc,  and  rarely  by  cha  neighbors. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  statement,  your 
brevity.  We  will  have  some  questions.  Before  I  do,  I  would  like  to 
recognize  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  a  friend  of  the  commit- 
tee. Do  you  have  a  statement? 

Mr.  Shays.  No,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  appreciate  your  being  here. 

Mavbe  you  know  this  and  maybe  you  don't,  but  do  you  have  any 
idea  now  much  money  expended  comes  from  the  emergency  pro- 
gram and  how  much  is  from  AFDC? 

Are  those  numbers  quantified  any  place  that  you  are  aware  of? 

Mr.  Banks.  There  are  such  numbers  available.  I  think  that  in 
New  York  City  the  family  shelter  system  annual  costs  are  well  in 
excess  of  $200  million.  This  includes  a  Federal,  State,  and  local 
share.  It  includes  a  mixture  of  EA  expenditures  and  AFDC  special 
needs  expenditures,  because  in  New  York  the  reimbursement  rate 
is  the  same  under  either  50-25-25. 

One  matter  you  may  want  to  discuss  with  the  witnesses  later, 
however,  is  that  there  is  a  statement  in  the  HHS  testimony  regard- 
ing the  overall  expenditures  nationally  for  emergency  shelter  where 
the  figure  $86  million  is  listed.  It  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  was  more  interested  in,  if  you  looked  at  one  of 
these  hotels,  where  would  they  get  their  money?  Does  it  come  from 
all  over  or  is  there  a  certain  kind  of  a  trend  in  one  of  these  hotels? 

Mr.  Banks.  In  Ms.  Duen's  case  it  is  50  percent  Federal  money. 

Mr.  Peterson.  That  is  not  my  point.  Is  it  coming  from  the  emer- 
gency program  or  the  AFDC  program?  Do  you  have  that  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Banks.  It  comes  from  both. 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  is  it  decided  how  it  works? 

Mr.  Banks.  In  her  case,  because  she  was  on  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  for  most  of  her  stay,  we  can  be  fairly  certain  that 
it  was  almost  exclusively  emergency  assistance  funds.  With  her 
neighbor  who  is  on  public  assistance,  we  can  be  sure  this  is  special 
needs  funding.  It  is  a  combination  approach. 

Mr.  Peterson.  What  would  happen  to  this  particular  hotel  if  we 
actually  fixed  this  and  made  this  work  the  way  it  should  work. 
What  would  happen  to  that  property?  Is  most  of  their  income  com- 
ing from  this  kind  of  situation? 

Mr.  Banks.  100  percent  of  their  income  comes  from  this  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Peterson.  If  we  fixed  this,  are  they  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Banks.  They  would  return  to  normal  market  business  where 
they  would  not  make  these  types  of  profits. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Would  they  stay  open  or  would  they  close? 

Mr.  Banks.  There  is  some  history  in  New  York  that  might  be 
helpful  to  consider.  There  was  a  number  of  hotels  that  were  closed 

Previously.  Those  hotels  have  either  been  refurbished  and  come 
ack  as  market  rate  hotels  and  functioned  in  the  market.  Other  ho- 
tels have  been  rehabilitated  as  permanent  housing  in  the  single  oc- 
cupancy mold  and  have  been  used  for  single  homeless  people  who 
need  housing.  They,  obviously,  retain  the  value  that  tney  had  to 
begin  with. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So  the  history  is  that  once  this  is  ended,  they 
empty  out  and  get  rehabilitatedf 
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Mr.  Banks.  Some  other  use  has  been  found  for  them. 

Mr.  Flake.  An  example  would  be  the  Airport  Hotel  at  La 
Guardia.  That  hotel  had  been  a  Best  Western.  It  became  a  home- 
less hotel  fully  occupied.  Now,  it  is  back  as  a  Best  Western  again. 
I  think  what  the  owner  did  in  effect  was  guaranteed  100  percent 
occupancy  providing  the  homeless  hotel,  but  once  the  city  decided 
it  would  not  be  one,  it  has  been  completely  redone. 

I  suppose  the  profits  were  probably  used  to  do  that  rehabilitation 
probably  with  some  other  city  support.  So  it  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  putting  welfare  hotels  out  of  business  means  that  you 
necessarily  have  an  empty  piece  of  property. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Why  are  welfare  hotels  only  being  used  in  three 
States  and  the  District?  Do  you  have  any  idea  why  that  is? 

Ms.  Sard.  I  can  suggest  several  answers.  I  think  the  answers  lie 
in  the  experience  of  me  States  that  use  them.  One  is  that  at  least 
of  the  three  States,  excluding  the  District  the  good  news  is  we  have 
a  right  to  shelter  law. 

It  is  easv  in  some  sense  to  stop  using  welfare  hotels  if  you  just 
say  no  to  the  families  who  need  the  service. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Is  that  what  the  other  States  have  done? 

Ms.  Sard.  It  is  substantially  what  States  have  done.  I  strongly 
suggest  that  is  the  wrong  answer  because  that  just  pushes  the 
harm  of  the  living  conditions  the  families  are  under  further  under 
the  rug. 

I  can  go  into  that  more,  if  you  would  like.  The  three  States  in 
the  Northeast  and  the  District  have  extremely  high  housing  costs 
relative  to  income.  The  income  housing  gap  on  the  east  coast  hap- 
pens to  be  worse  than  almost  anywhere  else  in  the  country.  That 
is  the  economic  reality. 

Third,  some  of  the  States  do  a  better  job  at  homeless  prevention 
certainly  than  Massachusetts  is  doing.  I  think  New  Jersey  is  a 
good  example  of  having  marshalled  the  resources  to  really  solve  the 
problem.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much  housing  resources  are  put 
to  bear  on  the  problem  and  it  is  a  question  of  what  kind  of  shelter 
facilities  are  developed. 

One  example  of  what  Massachusetts  has  done  recently  is  to  fi- 
nally begin  renting  apartments  as  shelters.  While  I  think  that  is 
more  expensive  as  a  solution  than  is  necessary,  it  is  certainly  far 
more  decent  and  one-third  less  costly  than  building  family  shelters. 

It  doesn't  have  zoning  problems.  It  doesn't  have  NIMBY  prob- 
lems. You  can  just  do  it  if  you  have  vacant,  decent  apartments  on 
the  market  which  now  virtually  exist  everywhere. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  you  don  t  think  that  is  the  best  solution.  Do 
you  think  the  best  solution  is  to  rehabilitate  apartments? 

Ms.  Sard.  I  think  it  is  a  better  idea  for  the  majority  of  the  fami- 
lies who  don't  need  intensive  social  services  to  let  them  do  what  ev- 
eryone else  in  the  society  does  which  is  rent  housing. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  mean  get  a  voucher  and  find  something  they 
can  rent? 

Ms.  Sard.  Yes.  For  those  people  who  need  the  special  services, 
which  is  a  tiny  number,  then  you  provide  those  programs. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Somewhat  available  is  $312  a  month?  Is  a  section 
8  higher  than  that? 
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Mr.  Banks.  I  think  that  is  what  the  issue  is  in  the  New  York 
context.  For  a  family  of  four  we  have  a  $312  allowance.  Section  8 
would  provide  a  $681  amount.  A  study  by  Michael  Stegman  who 
is  now  Assistant  Secretary  at  HUD  found  there  is  a  more  than  5 
percent  vacancy  rate  in  New  York  for  apartments  in  the  $600  to 
$700  range,  but  without  allowing  them  to  get  to  that  range  they 
cannot  rent  it.  There  is  only  24  percent  of  the  people  eligible  get- 
ting Federal  housing  assistance. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Ms.  Duen,  are  you  on  a  waiting  list? 

Ms.  Duen.  I  don't  have  any  income  right  now  so  no  housing  ap- 
plications will  accept  me. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Do  you  have  to  have  income  before  they  will  ac- 
cept you  on  the  waiting  list? 

Ms.  Duen.  Yes.  They  have  to  have  an  income  to  base  their  rent 
against. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  you  pay  30  percent  of  your  income  and  you 
have  no  income,  why  would  tnat  preclude  you  from  getting  on  the 
waiting  list? 

Ms.  Duen.  That  is  what  housing  told  me.  I  was  on  unemploy- 
ment and  I  filled  out  an  application.  Section  8  turned  me  down. 
Section  8  turned  me  down,  too,  because  my  income  was  too  high. 
Housing  was  the  only  application  that  was  in  force.  I  called  them 
one  day  when  my  unemployment  ran  out,  and  I  told  them  I  am  not 
receiving  unemployment  no  more,  but  I  am  tr3dng  to  get  public  as- 
sistance and  my  sons  are  receiving  Social  Security.  That  is  the  only 
income  I  am  receiving,  I  said  I  need  to  change  the  application. 

She  said  we  cannot  help  you  until  you  receive  income  for  your- 
self 

Mr.  Banks.  I  think  that  just  illustrates  that  aside  from  the  larg- 
er policy  issues,  the  bureaucratic  barriers  the  homeless  must  go 
through  are  immense. 

It  is  ironic  that  Ms.  Duen's  family  is  not  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. The  bureaucracy  says  the  case  is  closed,  but  it  is  open  enough 
to  pay  the  hotel  owner  $2,850  a  month. 

I  wanted  to  emphasize  one  point  Ms.  Sard  made  about  why  there 
are  only  three  jurisdictions  with  heavy  use.  I  think  to  a  large  ex- 
tent welfare  hotels  are  simply  symbolic  of  our  failure  as  a  Nation 
to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  poor  families. 

Ms.  Sard  and  I  work  with  legal  services  throughout  the  country 
through  the  National  Legal  Services  Homelessness  Task  Force  here 
in  Washington.  We  know  from  being  present  in  programs  through- 
out the  country  and  working  with  local  advocates  that  families  who 
are  not  sleeping  in  hotels  in  other  jurisdictions  are  sleeping  in  cars, 
ditches  or  other  public  spaces.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important  in  the 
strategy  required  by  the  Congress  that  the  focus  was  not  simply  on 
closing  hotels,  but  providing  sufficient  alternative  housing  to  pre- 
clude their  use. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Ms.  Duen,  you  were  out  looking  for  apartments 
you  said.  Are  there  apartments  available  for  $700  or  $800  a  month 
that  you  had  found? 

Ms.  Duen.  I  needed  three  bedrooms.  It  is  $700  to  $1,000  a 
month. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So  if  you  could  get  on  section  8  you  could  prob- 
ably find  an  apartment  in  the  area  tiiat  you  are  living  in  now. 
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Ms.  DUEN.  Yes.  I  just  can't  work  section  8  because  the  public  as- 
sistance— as  Mr.  Banks  says — my  case  is  not  open  with  public  as- 
sistance. They  are  giving  me  a  little  bit  of  trouble. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  imagine  you  knew  when  you  left  your  prior  situ- 
ation you  were  going  to  end  up  homeless. 

Ms.  DUEN.  Yes,  sir,  I  had  to  leave  my  situation. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Are  there  a  lot  of  folks  in  a  similar  situation  to 
you  that  you  are  aware  of? 

Ms.  DuEN.  Everybody  in  the  hotel  has  their  own  problems. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Some  kind  of  a  similar  problem  that  forced  you 
into  this  situation. 

Ms.  DuEN.  Some  are,  some  ain't,  yes. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Flake. 

Mr.  Flake.  Ms.  Duen,  while  you  were  working  what  kind  of  liv- 
ing conditions  were  you  living  in  at  that  point? 

Ms.  DuEN.  I  was  in  my  own  apartment  in  a  federally  funded 
project  paying  the  rent  out  of  my  income. 

Mr.  Flake.  What  was  your  rent  at  that  time? 

Ms.  Duen.  The  rent  goes  according  to  your  income  so  it  was  $700 
and  change  for  a  two  bedroom. 

Mr.  Flake.  Because  you  were  gainfully  employed  you  were  able 
to  take  advantage  of  that? 

Ms.  Duen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flake.  The  issue  for  us  is  to  understand  that  everybody  in 
the  welfare  hotel  is  not  there  because  they  are  trying  to  live  off  the 
government.  People's  conditions  have  changed  in  a  way  that  forces 
them  to  have  to  be  in  that  kind  of  environment. 

Ms.  Duen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Banks  and  Ms.  Sard,  one  of  the  questions  that 
keeps  coming  up  from  people  who  are  opposed  to  trying  to 
prioritize  the  means  of  being  able  to  provide  for  persons  in  this  cat- 
egory is  that  if  you  do  so,  you  have,  in  fact,  given  them  an  incen- 
tive to  want  to  be  homeless  because  it  gives  them  a  fast  track  into 
permanent  housing. 

Can  you  comment  just  for  argument's  sake  why  do  people  not  re- 
alize that  these  are  persons,  who  because  of  circumstances,  and  in 
many  instances  have  no  other  option. 

Ms.  Sard.  I  wish  I  really  knew  the  answer  to  your  question,  Con- 
gressman, because  that  is  the  same  thing  we  hear  from  Massachu- 
setts' policymakers. 

Mr.  Flake.  Policymakers  who  have  not  been  homeless  and  have 

a  job. 

Ms.  Sard.  That  is  right.  The  first  thing  that  needs  to  be  clear 
is  that  the  Massachusetts  experience  itself  is  some  of  the  best  sta- 
tistical evidence  there  would  be  that  families  for  the  most  part  al- 
most entirely  do  not  enter  shelters  simply  because  they  have  the 
goal  of  getting  a  subsidy. 

The  shelter  numbers  are  higher  than  before  in  Massachusetts 
and  yet  the  chances  of  obtaining  a  subsidy  are  less  than  ever  be- 
fore. We  provided  rental  subsidies  in  Massachusetts  as  an  entitle- 
ment service  in  the  late  1980's  for  homeless  families  and  the  num- 
bers went  down. 
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We  now  don't  provide  housing  assistance  and  the  numbers  are 
Roing  up.  I  am  reminded  of  the  myth  of  the  welfare  Cadillac.  Has 
tnere  ever  been  an  AFDC  family  with  a  Cadillac? 

In  my  20  years  of  representing  families  on  public  assistance,  I 
had  one  client  who  had  a  Cadillac.  He  was  a  white  gentleman  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  who  had  been  well  off  with  a  self-em- 
ployed business.  He  lost  everything,  but  he  kept  his  Cadillac  be- 
cause it  reminded  him  of  his  prior  life. 

Mr.  Flake.  He  probably  slept  in  it. 

Ms.  Sard.  Has  there  ever  been  a  family  that  had  no  other  means 
of  ever  obtaining  decent  housing  for  their  family  thought,  well,  my 
chances  might  Be  better  if  I  go  into  shelter  and  might  a  policy- 
maker have  talked  to  such  a  person?  Of  course. 

But  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  people  think  this  way  is  that  they 
are  using  their  educated,  comfortable  mind  to  say  if  I  were  that 
poor  and  I  had  that  little  chance,  I  would  go  into  a  shelter  in  order 
to  get  a  housing  subsidy.  But  that  is  not  the  way  people  in  that 
situation  really  think. 

People  will  nold  on  to  their  dignity  and  their  privacy  and  their 
independence  as  long  as  they  possibly  can  and  they  will  only  go 
into  the  shelter  system  when  they  are  truly  desperate,  but  we  are 
fooling  ourselves  if  we  think  it  is  only  the  people  who  end  up  in 
the  shelter  system  who  are  really  homeless. 

The  hidden  homeless  below  the  top  of  the  pyramid  are  all  the 
people  who  cannot  afford  housing  on  their  own.  If  they  are  paying 
96  percent  of  their  income  for  rent,  they  can't  afford  it  or  if  they 
are  doubling  and  tripling  up  at  the  tolerance  of  others,  get  kicked 
out. 

It  is  Federal  policy  that  prevents  families  in  those  doubled-up  sit- 
uations from  obtaining  housing  subsidies  and,  in  fact,  tells  them  if 
they  are  educated  enough  to  know  that  they  have  entered  a  shelter 
in  order  to  get  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Flake.  The  people  doubled  and  tripled  up,  how  do  you  count 
them? 

Ms.  Sard.  No  one  has  a  good  answer  to  that  I  think  in  terms  of 
what  the  numbers  really  are.  In  some  ways  you  can  look  back- 
wards. There  have  been  some  studies  that  have  been  done  of  fami- 
lies who  have  entered  the  sheltering  system  looking  at  where  they 
came  from. 

In  Massachusetts,  70  percent  of  the  families  in  the  sheltering 
system  came  from  intensely  overcrowded,  doubled-up  situations 
which  have  been  verified  by  the  social  workers  as  causing  a  threat 
to  the  health  and  safety  because  that  is  what  the  Massachusetts 
system  requires.  That  percent  is  pretty  common  across  the  coimtry 
as  the  predecessor  of  entry  into  welfare  hotels. 

Mr.  Flake.  So  once  the  condition  changed  their  transition  be- 
came moving  with  family  members,  tripled  or  doubled  up.  Once 
they  got  approval  from  the  system  then  tney  move  out. 

Ms.  Sard.  Virtually  they  use  every  resource  of  family  and  friends 
that  they  have  and  when  there  is  no  one  to  put  up  with  them  any 
longer,  tney  resort  to  the  sheltering  system. 

Mr.  Banks.  When  considering  this  notion  that  families  seek  shel- 
ter only  to  get  permanent  housing,  it  is  important  to  consider  the 
New  "York  experience  here.  This  perception  illustrates  the  way  we 
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make  public  policy  by  anecdote.  As  a  result  of  the  approach,  we 
have  seen  over  recent  years  the  harm  that  can  be  created  when  re- 
sources are  withdrawn  because  of  perceptions  rather  than  facts. 

In  this  regard  the  Cuomo  commission,  the  mayoral  commission, 
chaired  by  -^drew  Cuomo,  I  think,  sheds  some  important  light.  In 
1992  they  issued  a  report  coming  after  the  allegations  in  the  media 
that  families  were  seeking  housing  in  order  to  get  apartments. 

The  finding  of  the  Cuomo  commission  which  surveyed  500  fami- 
lies seeking  shelter  was  that  none  of  the  respondents  showed  any 
evidence  of  having  come  in  to  get  apartments. 

Second,  we  have  to  also  look  into  the  history  of  the  situation  in 
New  York  City.  As  you  know  in  August  1988,  the  city  committed 
at  a  congressional  hearing  to  end  use  of  hotels. 

In  1988  and  1989  there  was  the  most  massive  relocation  of  fami- 
lies in  hotels  to  apartment-style  shelters,  better  shelters,  sup- 
posedly in  the  minds  of  people  who  say  these  type  of  things  attract 
families,  and  also  to  permanent  housing.  So  massive  numbers  of 
families  were  relocated  to  better  shelters  and  permanent  housing, 
yet  throughout  this  period,  1988  and  1989,  but  new  numbers  of 
new  families  were  not  drawn  in  in  any  greater  volume  than  histori- 
cally came  in. 

You  may  say,  well,  what  happened  in  1990,  that  all  of  a  sudden 
the  system  exploded?  There  were  3,000  in  the  system  and  now 
there  are  5,600?  Weren't  they  all  just  coming  in  to  get  apartments? 
No. 

What  happened  in  1990  was  that  the  city  acted  like  a  marathon 
runner.  They  ran  to  the  finish  line  with  the  goal  of  getting  families 
out  of  hotels  and  then  they  reduced  the  amount  of  housing  pro- 
vided to  the  homeless  families.  So  the  numbers  of  units  were  de- 
creased and  we  see  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  system  as  a  re- 
sult. 

So  there  is  no  factual  evidence  anywhere,  other  than  anecdotes, 
to  lend  any  credence  to  this  allegation  that  is  very  much  in  policy- 
makers' minds. 

Mr.  Flake.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  given  what  may  well  be  a  new 
policy  in  New  York  City  to  put  the  homeless  out  in  90  days — what 
is  the  impact  of  that? 

Mr.  Banks.  I  think  the  plans  are  illegal  to  begin  with  since  there 
are  requirements  to  provide  shelter  beyond  90  days.  I  can  assure 
you  on  behalf  of  New  York  City  residents  that  we  will  take  every 
action  we  can  to  prevent  such  an  unlawful  policy  from  being  imple- 
mented. However,  within  the  unlawful  proposal  there  is  a  kernel 
of  appropriateness. 

There  should  not  be  2,500  families  in  the  New  York  City  shelter 
system  who  are  there  for  more  than  6  months.  The  average  length 
of  stay  should  not  be  7  months.  We  would  be  all  for  a  system  that 
allows  the  government  to  get  the  people  out  of  the  shelter  system 
in  90  days. 

Closing  the  door  makes  no  sense.  That  deals  with  the  hotel  prob- 
lem in  a  way  that  other  jurisdictions  also  may.  We  are  not  better 
off  having  families  sleeping  in  cars,  ditches,  and  public  spaces  than 
to  have  them  at  hotels. 

Mr.  Flake.  Ms.  Duen,  let  me  thank  you  for  being  courageous 
enough  to  come  to  the  committee  today.  I  think  your  case  is  a  good 
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one  because  of  what  it  demonstrates.  I  think  there  is  an  attitude 
out  there  that  people  who  are  in  welfare  hotels  are  there  by  their 
own  doing.  Your  conditions,  between  domestic  abuse  and  violence, 
as  well  as  the  loss  of  a  job,  clearly  indicates  that  there  is  a  need 
to  solve  this  problem. 

Our  approach  here  today  is  one  that  just  says  we  know  it  needs 
to  be  solved,  but  we  don't  believe  paying  $2,800  a  month,  $3,400 
a  month  to  a  hotel  owner  is  the  way.  So  that  it  makes  more  sense 
to  work  for  the  section  8  and  to  find  ways  to  make  better  use  of 
our  money.  So  let  me  commend  you.  Keep  your  head  up.  Keep  your 
hopes  high. 

Somehow  we  have  to  get  this  resolved  for  your  little  boys  if  for 
no  other  reason.  I  think  we  owe  that  to  every  American  citizen. 

Ms.  DUEN.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  Shays.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  the  testimony.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  Ms.  Duen  that  you  are  representing  a  very  large  group 
of  people.  I  appreciate  your  willingness  to  come  and  testify.  I  am 
struck  by  the  fact  that  New  York  City  is  represented  by  a  number 
of  very  fine  Members  of  Congress  and  one  of  the  very  finest  in  Con- 
gress is  Mr.  Flake. 

I  appreciate  his  requesting  this  hearing.  I  am  going  to  ask  a  few 
questions.  Let  me  start  out  and  then  you  will  understand  why  I 
ask  these  questions.  To  me,  there  are  different  elements  to  this 
issue,  but  hovering  over  all  of  them  is  the  fact  that  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  the  U.S.  Government  will  not  have  the  resources  to 
properly  address  this  issue. 

I  am  convinced  of  it  because  of  20  years  of  deficit  spending,  but 
during  the  last  10  years  in  particular.  We  are  looking  at  an  annual 
deficit  that  is  larger  than  all  social,  domestic  spending  combined. 
All  the  spending  we  do  in  government  excluding  entitlements  and 
national  defense  is  less  than  the  overall  deficit  that  we  have.  So 
we  have  to  be  really  working  with  each  other  to  find  the  most  cost- 
effective  ways  to  deal  with  the  most  amount  of  people. 

Would  you  tell  me,  either  Ms.  Sard  or  Mr.  Banks,  why  it  is  that 
there  are  only  four  States  that  still  have  welfare  hotels.  It  is  three 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Why  is  it  that  that  the  case? 

Mr.  BAhfKS.  I  think  that  as  we  said  before  that  the  fact  that  only 
four  jurisdictions  have  welfare  hotels  is  not  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  problem  in  every  jurisdiction.  The  fact  that  four 
jurisdictions  have  hotels  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  in  those  juris- 
dictions families  in  need  are  not  turned  away.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  sheltered  poorly,  but  families  in  other  jurisdictions  are  not 
sheltered  at  all. 

Mr.  Shays.  That  argument  says  to  me  that  New  York  City  in 
particular  has  responded  logically  to  a  very  serious  problem.  It 
seems  to  me  like  a  contradiction  in  terms  here.  My  problem  is  this: 
You  have  people  who  have  temporary  needs  and  you  have  people 
who  have  permanent  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  a  situation  where  you  mig^t  need 
a  facility  for  1  week  or  2  or  even  1  month.  What  kind  of  facility 
fulfills  that  need? 
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Mr.  Banks.  Well,  in  New  York  and  in  other  jurisdictions  there 
are  facilities  that  are  operated  by  government  or  not-for-profit 
agencies  that  do  fulfill  those  needs. 

Mr.  Shays.  Are  those  facilities  facilities  that  basically  are  like  a 
welfare  motel  but  better  maintained,  but  don't  have  kitchens? 

Ms.  Sard.  If  I  may  interject  a  piece  of  history,  historically  before 
the  early  1980's  the  problem  of  homelessness  was  a  problem  of  1, 
2,  or  4  weeks.  That  is  where  the  use  of  so-called  welfare  hotels 
originated. 

If  the  use  was  going  to  be  that  short  term,  if  there  was  a  fire, 
a  lockout  or  domestic  violence  but  people  could,  with  the  monev 
thev  had,  locate  other  housing  so  the  need  was  short  term.  It  didn  t 
make  sense  to  create  a  new  bureaucracy  or  a  new  social  service 
system.  Use  the  commercial  facilities  that  existed  because  vour 
need  was  unpredictable,  it  was  ad  hoc.  Many  States  used  welfare 
hotels  in  that  way  through  EA.  Now  the  problem  is  chronic. 

Mr.  Shays.  It  is  chronic,  but  I  am  not  getting  a  sense  of  what 
I  think  is  the  solution.  You  have  told  me  what  you  think  the  solu- 
tion is,  but  I  don't  understand  how  that  is  the  solution.  What  I  am 
wrestling  with  is  vou  have  welfare  hotels  that  are  small,  tiny,  have 
no  kitchens  and  for  the  most  part  are  in  despicable  condition.  Yet, 
we  are  paying  a  tidy  fortune. 

Ms.  Duen,  you  could  come  and  live  in  North  Stamford  and  we 
would  find  you  a  home  for  $2,000  a  month  or  $2,500.  That  is  the 
absolute  contradiction  in  terms  here  heard.  So  in  my  own  mind,  I 
am  wondering  if,  in  fact,  you  need  a  facilihr  like  this  why  can't  you 
have  facilities  that  are  well-maintained,  tnat  don't  charge  $3,000, 
that  charge  maybe  $1,500  a  month  and  that  provide  more  than, 
you  know,  a  room  the  size  of  a  small  child's  bedroom.  That  is  what 
I  am  having  a  difficult  time  reconciling. 

Mr.  Banks.  There  is  a  prior  question  before  the  question.  If  you 
need  facilities,  they  should  be  better  maintained.  The  prior  ques- 
tion is  if  we  are  spending  this  for  Ms.  Duen  to  live  in  a  small  hotel 
room  where  she  could  find  housing  in  Stamford,  why  are  we  not 
giving  her  the  wherewithal  to  afford  the  $700  rates. 

Why  are  we  telling  her  she  can  spend  $312  when  she  can't  find 
anything  for  it. 

Mr.  Shays.  When  I  was  a  State  legislator  we  decided  it  was 
cheaper  to  have  home  care  for  the  elderly  rather  than  nursing  care. 
It  was  very  logical.  You  know  what,  we  ended  up  spending  lots 
more  money  having  home  care  because  there  was  a  whole  cadre  of 
people  who  were  taking  care  of  their  elderly  parents  at  home  and 
not  asking  anything  for  it. 

As  soon  as  we  said  we  would  have  home  care  paid  for,  the  fami- 
lies that  were  doing  it  for  free,  caring  for  their  loved  ones  started 
to  draw  on  the  system.  We  ended  up  paying  a  lot  more.  The  net 
result  was  we  spent  more  government  funds.  I  just  make  this  anal- 
ogy to  you.  I  have  slept  in  homeless  shelters  and  interviewed  peo- 
ple there. 

I  asked  them  where  were  you  before?  They  said  we  used  to  live 
with  my  sister,  but  once  they  opened  the  shelter  my  sister  said  I 
had  another  place  to  go.  When  Government  tries  to  do  something 
logically  something  else  is  affected  and  we  find  it  doesn't  turn  out 
the  way  we  want  it  to  turn  out. 
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My  bottom  line  is  you  are  saying  to  me  that  Connecticut,  where 
I  come  from,  isn't  properly  dealing  with  the  problem  and  New  York 
City  is  or  you  are  saying  that  New  York  City  has  far  more  people 
than  Connecticut  so  that  is  why  it  is.  You  are  recognizing  that  New 
York  is  trying  to  deal  with  the  problem  and  they  are  saying  it  is 
dealing  with  tnis  poorly. 

Mr.  Banks.  The  problem  is  not  what  Connecticut  or  New  York 
does.  It  is  what  the  Federal  Government  does.  This  is  a  national 
problem  that  affects  Connecticut,  New  York,  California,  all  the 
States  across  the  country.  Jurisdictions  like  New  York  are  doing  an 
imperfect  job  and  jurisdictions  like  Connecticut  are  doing  an  imper- 
fect job. 

We  can  look  at  the  local  conditions  and  try  to  figure  out  why,  but 
this  one  common  thread  throughout  the  country  is  that  public  as- 
sistance grant  levels  are  well  below  the  amount  of  money  that  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  HUD,  has  said  you  actually 
need  to  rent  housing. 

For  so  long  as  that  is  possible,  for  so  long  as  agencies  that  re- 
ceive funding  from  HHS,  the  welfare  agencies,  are  providing  grant 
levels  which  are  below  the  levels  that  HUD  says  is  needed,  we 
would  have  the  problem.  We  have  had  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

This  Congress  said  the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  end  it  by  developing  a  strategy  to  end  it  and  provide  permanent 
housing  and  it  has  not  happened.  So  I  think  we  go  down  a  route 
that  does  not  solve  things  if  we  look  at  the  vagaries  of  the  individ- 
ual jurisdictions. 

Mr.  Shays.  I  am  a  part  of  Congress.  I  love  this  place  and  I  be- 
lieve you  have  good  men  and  women  here,  but  when  Congress  or- 
ders uiat  something  is  done  and  we  don't  have  a  solution  for  how 
we  do  it,  when  we  know  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  money  to 
do  it,  we  don't  have  the  money  to  do  it,  then  I  am  not  impressed 
that  Congress  has  ordered  that  it  should  happen. 

What  I  am  hoping  is  that  out  of  this  hearing  we  will  find  some 
logical  steps  that  we  can  take  given  the  limited  resources.  You  will 
not  find  me,  this  Republican,  criticizing  the  housing  administration 
or  HUD  in  particular  for  failing  to  deal  with  this  problem  when  I 
know  we  are  not  going  to  give  it  the  resources  it  needs. 

Ms.  Sard.  If  I  may,  sir,  it  is  true  that  to  really  solve  the  problem 
will  take  more  money,  but  there  are  many,  many  things  that  could 
be  done  by  the  Federal  agencies  to  help  the  States  make  it  better. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Shays,  if  we  took  the  money  we  are  wasting 
on  welfare  hotels  and  spent  it  on  section  8  vouchers,  we  would 
solve  a  lot  of  this  problem  and  it  wouldn't  cost  one  extra  dollar. 

Mr.  Shays.  That  seems  logical  to  me,  except  for  one  thing,  and 
I  could  be  wrong  on  it,  except  one  of  the  ways  we  ration,  and  it 
is  pathetic,  but  one  of  the  ways  that  there  is  rationing  is  that  peo- 
ple say  I  don't  want  to  live  like  you  live. 

I  would  rather  live  with  my  brother  or  somebody  else.  Yet  if 
there  is  this  viable  alternative  we  would  bring  out  more  people.  If 
that  were  the  case  I  think  this  problem  would  have  been  solved  if 
it  is  just  that  easy. 

Ms.  Sard.  I  don't  think  so,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  hear  from 
New  Jersey  about  this  since  they  have  done  what  we  suggested. 

Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Cuomo  is  here  and  these  questions  wiTlbe  raised. 
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Ms.  Sard.  There  are  Federal  dollars  spent  on  housing  programs 
that  never  reach  the  homeless  that  could  be  better  directed  and  the 
dollars  we  spend  in  the  welfare  hotels  could  be  better  directed. 

Mr,  Shays.  I  know  it  is  logical  to  say  that  if  we  are  spending 
$3,000  a  month  in  a  welfare  notel,  that  we  can  save  money.  But 
in  terms  of  my  history  of  working  in  government,  I  know  that  there 
is  a  reason  why  this  has  happened,  pathetic  as  it  may  be,  that  has 
resulted  in  this.  You  may  see  the  reason  one  way  and  I  may  see 
it  another,  but  I  think  there  is  some  logic  to  why  it  is  happening, 
as  pathetic  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Banks.  It  seems  that  the  bill  before  the  committee  that 
would  encourage,  direct,  cajole,  the  use  of  vacant  apartments  in 
foreclosed  multifamily  properties,  to  use  this  resource  instead  of 
welfare  motel  resources  so  that  public  money  which  is  now  going 
to  these  squalid  welfare  hotels  could  be  redirected  to  pay  for  hous- 
ing families  in  properties  which  the  government  already  has. 

I  understand  your  overall  point  and  disagree.  Looking  at  it  in  a 
smaller  level,  the  government  has  these  foreclosed  properties  and 
needs  to  tenant  them.  The  government  has  spent  a  lot  of  money  for 
these  squalid  hotels.  A  good  first  step  would  be  to  use  the  money 
for  these  hotels  to  put  people  in  those  units.  I  think  Ms.  Duen 
might  have  the  last  word  on  why  she  cannot  find  someplace  to  live. 

Ms.  Duen.  I  was  a  victim  of  domestic  violence  and  I  fled  my 
home  with  my  kids  for  my  safety.  I  feel  if  the  city  and  State  could 
help  us  out  in  the  beginning  before  we  are  victims,  it  could  work 
out  for  the  best  of  us  and  we  would  not  have  to  spend  all  this 
money. 

I  also  found  out  that  even  though  we  are  first  priority  because 
we  are  homeless  people  who  are  doubling,  they  are  receiving  their 
section  8  vouchers  before  us.  We  are  living  in  a  hotel  shelter.  From 
my  point  of  view  I  feel  even  though  we  are  first  priority  we  are  at 
the  bottom  of  first  priority. 

The  city  is  pa)dng  so  much  money.  We  are  at  the  bottom  of  first 
priority  and  I  don't  understand  that  instead  of  getting  us  out  of 
that  place. 

Mr.  Shays.  Are  you  saying  because  you  are  homeless  you  would 
jump  ahead  of  others  waiting  for  housing? 

Ms,  Duen.  Yes. 

Mr,  Shays.  But  wouldn't  the  people  try  to  get  homeless  status? 
I  am  talking  about  maybe  when  they  say  it  is  limited. 

Ms.  Duen.  When  they  go  to  the  EAU  or  where  tliey  go  to  be 
homeless,  they  should  find  out  if  they  have  family  where  they  can 
stay  at. 

Mr.  Shays.  Nothing  is  worse  than  thinking  of  your  sons  Chris- 
topher and  Marcus  and  John  John.  The  worst  example  of  the 
homeless  situation  is  to  see  families  that  way.  Wondering  how  a 
child  gets  his  education,  et  cetera.  I  am  not  a  defender  of  welfare 
hotels.  I  just  am  looking  for  the  solution, 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Shays.  Mr.  Zeliff. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  I  don't  know  whether  you  all  have  had  a  chance  to 
read  Assistant  Secretary  Cuomo's  statement,  but  on  page  3  he 
makes  the  comment  that  welfare  hotels  perform  the  function  of  a 
buffer  between  the  homeless  and  the  poorly  housed. 
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Mr.  Banks,  I  assume  that  represents  administration  policy.  Is 
there  any  comment  that  you  would  like  to  make  on  that? 

Mr.  Banks.  I  think  that  is  regrettable  because  it  seems  to  con- 
flict with  the  congressional  mandate.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  term 
"buffer"  means.  To  me  the  term  "buffer"  as  it  has  been  used  in  the 
New  York  City  context,  is  if  the  first  place  that  you  go  in  the  shel- 
ter system  is  miserable  enough  people  won't  seek  it.  It  is  if  you 
make  seeking  assistance  miserable,  people  won't  seek  it  out. 

I  hope  that  is  not  the  way  the  term  "buffer"  is  being  used  here. 
I  guess  maybe  it  is  my  own  perspective  on  the  meaning  of  the  stat- 
utes that  the  Confess  enacts.  I  think  it  is  very  distressing  that 
Congress  is  requiring  an  end  to  the  use  of  these  types  of  facilities 
and  at  least  at  this  point  the  administration  is  attempting  to  con- 
tinue the  use  of  these  facilities. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  All  the  other  places  in  the  country  that  don't  use  dol- 
lars for  welfare  hotels  probably  do  other  kinds  of  transitional  hous- 
ing. What  other  choices  besides  taking  foreclosed  properties  and  ei- 
ther of  you  may  care  to  make  a  comment. 

Ms.  Sard.  There  are  many.  At  the  simplest  there  is  the  alter- 
native Massachusetts  is  moving  toward  which  is  renting  housing 
through  intermediate  service  providers  so  the  families  don't  have 
the  money.  There  is  not  the  incentive  that  some  people  are  afraid 
of  that  if  they  really  could  get  the  housing  more  people  would  flood 
the  system. 

So  the  housing  is  not  their  own.  It  is  not  of  their  choosing,  but 
it  is  at  least  a  real  apartment  with  services.  That  costs  one-third 
less  than  shelter.  So  that  is  one  option, 

Mr.  Zeliff.  It  seems  like  a  logical  approach. 

Ms.  Sard.  It  takes  more  money  than  others,  but  it  is  a  lot  better 
because  it  is  as  decent  as  living  in  regular  housing,  not  quite  the 
sense  of  stability,  but  still  an  enormous  improvement.  There  is  the 
use  of  permitting  and  I  would  say  unfortunately  requiring  the  use 
of  EA  money  for  better  solutions  than  simply  welfare  hotels.  Those 
solutions  will  vary  under  the  circumstances. 

There  is  the  encouraging  or  indeed  requiring  the  matching  of 
HOME  dollars  to  the  homelessness  needs  indicated  in  the  CHAS 
and  the  possibility  of  merging  HOME  dollars  with  EA  or  special 
needs  moneys  to  both  purchase  and  rehabilitate  and  subsidize 
housing. 

In  my  testimony  there  is  an  example  of  an  experiment  going  on 
now  in  Massachusetts  which,  I  think,  is  very  encouraging  for  add- 
ing to  the  permanently  affordable  supply  of  housing  through  a  mar- 
riage of  these  kinds  oi  funds. 

State  creativity  could  really  be  encouraged  to  correct  the  condi- 
tions in  their  own  States.  I  guess  I  want  to  add  to  this  idea  that 
we  need  this  buffer,  unlawful  as  it  might  be,  is  that  it  is  also  an 
admission,  seems  to  me,  of  the  failure  of  the  welfare  bureaucracy 
to  be  able  to  determine  eligibility  and  need  for  assistance.  It  is  like 
an  admission  if  the  family  comes  in  and  says  I  need  shelter  either 
it  must  be  taken  as  true  or  that  no  staff  are  capable  of  finding  out 
whether  it  is  true. 

Massachusetts  took  a  different  tact  from  New  York  and  while  I 
have  problems  with  it,  it  is  illustrative  because  Massachusetts  said 
these  doubled-up  situations  also  are  hard  to  figure  out  whether  it 
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is  really  true  you  need  shelter  or  it  is  just  more  convenient.  So  they 
set  up  a  system  where  the  assessments  were  done  by  social  work- 
ers. 

Only  about  40  percent  of  the  families  that  got  assistance  were 
determined  eligible  for  shelters.  That  was  one  way  of  managing  the 
need  and  dealing  with  the  fear  of  the  flood  of  the  system. 

Mr.  Banks.  It  is  important  to  consider  that  the  language  in  the 
various  New  York  court  orders  that  require  the  provision  of  shelter 
require  only  the  sheltering  of  eligible  families  with  children.  Eligi- 
bility is  defined  as  lack  of  other  housing  resources.  So  the  notion 
that  New  York  was  required  by  courts  to  provide  shelter  on  de- 
mand is  a  little  bit  of  anecdotal  mythology  because  it  is  only  eligi- 
ble families  that  lack  other  housing  resources. 

Mr.  Zeliff.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  McHugh. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Ms.  Sard,  in  your  discussion  with  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  you  mentioned  that  there  were  other  things  you 
felt  the  government  could  do.  I  have  noted  some  of  those  in  both 
yours  and  Mr.  Bank's  testimony.  Would  you  like  to  expand  upon 
that  a  little  bit? 

Beyond  the  questions  of  money,  which  are  obvious,  what  kind  of 
things  do  you  think  Congress  and  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  doing  to  be  of  help  in  this  regard? 

Ms.  Sard.  The  major  one  is  to  make  better  use  of  the  existing 
money.  We  know  money  is  tight.  But  the  fact  is  a  lot  of  money  is 
being  spent  in  both  the  welfare  and  the  housing  side. 

You  could  require  that  there  be  a  better  use  of  the  HOME  funds 
that  are  spent.  States  are  now  given  total  discretion  certainly  over 
the  use  of  their  HOME  funds.  They  are  made  on  the  one  hand  to 
plan  who  really  has  the  housing  needs  but  there  is  no  link  either 
in  HUl3's  regulations  between  the  needs  identified  by  the  local 
community  and  then  where  they  spend  their  money. 

In  Boston  one  of  the  major  needs  is  identified  to  be  the  homeless 
and  the  major  use  of  the  funds  is  homeowners  for  minor  rehabilita- 
tion. There  is  no  link.  That  is  money  that  you  are  already  spend- 
ing. It  could  be  better  used. 

The  section  8  funds  that  you  are  already  spending  are  not  for  the 
most  part  going  to  the  communities  with  the  ^eatest  needs.  They 
could  be.  HUD  eliminated  this  past  year,  eliminated  consideration 
of  whether  section  8  funds  would  go  to  the  homeless  in  determining 
which  housing  authorities  to  grant  aid  to.  That  is  just  not  nec- 
essary. 

It  undercuts  what  we  are  talking  about.  Federal  law  requires 
that  homeless  families  get  preference  for  housing  resources.  In 
Massachusetts  that  requirement  has  been  so  blatantly  disregarded 
by  most  housing  agencies  that  the  regional  counsel  of  the  HUD  of- 
fice had  to  send  a  reminder  to  the  HUD  offices  reminding  them 
that  they  had  a  duty  under  Federal  law  to  give  preference  to  the 
homeless. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  but  there  is  much  that  could  be  done  with 
the  existing  programs.  Outside  of  that.  Congress  required  in  1988 
on  the  welfare  side  that  States  reassess  the  adequacy  of  their 
standard  of  need,  not  even  spent  the  money,  just  say  what  it  would 
take  to  be  adequate.  The  prior  administration  and  unfortunately 
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this  administration  has  totally  failed  to  enforce  that  requirement 
and  even  make  sure  that  States  admitted  to  their  population  and 
their  State  legislatures  what  it  really  would  cost. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Banks. 

Mr.  Banks.  I  would  only  add  the  following:  That  there  are  a 
number  of  things  on  some  scale  have  been  shown  to  work  nation- 
ally. TTiere  is  the  New  Jersey  temporary  rent  allowance,  New 
York's  Emergency  Assistance  Program.  There  is  the  Massachusetts 
Housing  Search  Program. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  have  worked  and  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  HHS  to  encourage  other  States  to  try  these  things  and 
to  provide  Federal  reimbursement  for  these  types  of  things  that  is 
now  available  for  the  most  part  only  to  shelter  families  and  hotels 
as  opposed  to  some  of  the  creative  and  permanent  housing  efforts 
that  various  States  have  tried. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  If  this  has  been  covered  I  apologize.  I  have  been 
rude  in  my  attendance  this  morning  and  I  regret  that.  The  motiva- 
tion and  continual  utilization  of  these  places  on  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  do  those  lie?  Is  it  a  question  of  housing  availability? 
Why  does  it  seem  to  persist  there? 

Mr.  Banks.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  speculate  on  motive. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Motives  are  important  in  politics. 

Mr.  Banks.  I  understand.  I  can  only  see  the  facts  as  we  see 
them.  I  think  what  is  happening  on  the  New  York  City  scene  is  an 
inability  to  marshal  some  existing  resources  that  they  have  to  man- 
age the  system  better,  to  treat  the  Ms.  Duens  in  the  system  better 
and  there  are  things  that  the  State  could  be  doing  to  help  the  city 
to  manage  it  better. 

But  the  solutions  are  at  the  Federal  level,  first  and  foremost 
dealing  with  the  gap  between  grant  levels  ana  the  HUD  fair  mar- 
ket rental  value. 

Until  we  address  that  we  will  be  having  hearings  on  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  have  to  look  at 
solutions  on  the  table  and  move  them  forward  even  while  debate 
continues  on  these  other  solutions. 

An  example  being  the  multifamily  bill  before  the  committee  and 
the  bill  the  Chair  and  Congressman  Flake  are  proceeding  with; 
namely,  making  it  possible  to  use  the  very  same  funds  that  shelter 
Ms.  Duen  in  a  welfare  hotel,  to  use  those  funds  to  rehabilitate  ex- 
isting housing. 

In  some  housing  markets  there  is  vacant  housing  that  is  full  of 
lead  paint  that  kids  cannot  live  in.  The  bill  on  the  table  would  per- 
mit the  use  of  these  very  funds  that  are  being  used  to  shelter  some- 
body in  welfare  hotels  to  delead  that  apartment  so  someone  with 
kids  can  move  into  it. 

Mr.  McHuGH.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Shays.  May  I  ask  a  short  question? 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  Shays.  What  I  don't  understand  about  that  question  is, 
while  we  are  fixing  up  that  new  building  what  does  Ms.  Duen  do? 

Mr.  Banks.  If  you  gave  the  money  to  Ms.  Duen  to  allow  her  to 
rent  an  apartment? 

Mr.  Shays.  No.  I  am  taking  your  comment.  Your  suggestion  was 
to  use  the  hotel  money  to  fix  up  vacant  buildings. 
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Mr.  Banks.  Right  now  HHS,  witiiout  legislation,  could  permit 
New  York  State  to  use  the  same  money  that  pays  for  her  to  be  in 
a  hotel  to  obtain  a  subsidized  apartment.  But  for  the  next  Ms. 
Duen  down  the  line  to  make  nonsubsidized  apartments  available, 
you  have  to  fix  them  up.  That  is  what  the  money  could  be  used  for 
under  that  bill. 

Mr.  Shays.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

I  want  to  thank  our  witnesses,  and  especially  Ms.  Duen,  for 
being  with  us  today.  We  found  your  testimony  to  he  very  enlighten- 
ing and  hopefully  we  can  figure  out  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
this. 

I  think  you  gave  us  some  good  ideas.  I  was  hoping  to  rearrange 
the  schedule  and  have  Mr.  Cuomo  and  Ms.  Bane  next  but  she  is 
not  here.  I  understand  that  she  is  going  to  be  here  momentarily. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  she  has  not  been  here  to  hear  this 
testimony.  Maybe  that  is  part  of  why  we  are  having  the  problem 
that  we  are  having  getting  a  solution  to  this  situation.  I  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Cuomo  would  prefer  that  she  go  first. 

If  you  could  go  first  Mr.  Cuomo  and  then  hopefiilly  she  will  be 
here  by  the  time  we  are  done  and  we  could  move  ahead. 

We  will  call  Mr.  Andrew  Cuomo,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commu- 
nity Planning  and  Development  of  HUD.  Welcome  to  the  commit- 
tee. It  is  the  custom  of  our  Government  Operations  Committee,  be- 
cause we  have  investigative  hearings,  to  swear  in  all  witnesses.  Do 
you  have  any  problem  with  that? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  No,  sir. 

[Witnesses  sworn.] 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  appreciate  you  being  here  and  appreciate 
your  being  here  for  part  of  the  time  to  listen  to  the  testimony 
which  I  think  was  helpful.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  fi^-om  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  ANDREW  CUOMO,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  COMMUNITY  PLANNING  AND  DEVELOPMENT,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Cuomo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman..  Let  me  begin  by  thank- 
ing the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  this  morning. 

Listening  to  the  testimony  and  having  some  knowledge  of  the 
fine  work  that  this  committee  has  done,  I  am  confident  that  work- 
ing together  we  can  go  further  down  the  road  than  we  have  gone 
thus  far  on  this  very  complicated  and  complex  problem. 

You  have  the  fiill  statement  that  I  have  submitted  and  for  the 
sake  of  time  and  pertinence  and  hearing  some  of  the  past  testi- 
mony, if  I  could  make  a  few  points  and  then  we  could  get  right  to 
your  questions  if  that  pleases  the  committee. 

For  me,  the  topic  of  welfare  hotels  seems  like  I  have  come  fiill 
circle.  My  career  in  public  service  began  in  about  1982  which  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  use  of  welfare  hotels. 

Hotel  Martinique,  which  came  to  symbolize  welfare  motels,  was 
in  MJEinhattan.  I  was  from  Queens,  as  Congjressman  Flake  knows. 
Many  motels  and  hotels  were  in  the  Rockaways,  around  the  outer 
boroughs  outside  of  the  eye  of  the  media,  but  nonetheless  painfiil 
and  wastefiil. 
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I  then  had  the  chance  to  serve  in  New  York  State  government 
and  worked  on  the  problem  for  New  York  State  government  and 
experienced  some  of  the  frustration  that  you  have  heard  this  morn- 
ing with  the  AFDC  and  EA  payments  and  their  regulations.  It  re- 
minded me  at  that  time  of  the  expression,  there  is  water,  water  ev- 
erywhere but  not  a  drop  to  drink. 

You  had  all  this  AFDC  and  EA  money  and  you  could  be  using 
it  on  hotels  and  motels,  but  you  couldn't  be  using  it  to  find  perma- 
nent housing  for  families  in  safe,  clean,  decent  conditions  and  at 
a  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

I  started  a  not-for-profit  organization  called  HELP  which  was  de- 
signed specifically  to  find  an  alternative  to  welfare  hotels  within 
the  funding  stream. 

In  1988  I  had  the  fortune  to  testify  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee on  this  topic.  That  testimony  I  like  to  think,  and  according 
to  the  committee  report,  led  to  a  demonstration  program  under  the 
McKinney  Act  Program  to  take  the  same  dollars,  t^e  families  out 
of  welfare  hotels  and  put  them  into  permanent  housing. 

I  am  also  glad  that  my  associate  and  colleague.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Mary  Jo  Bane,  could  join  us  at  such  a  fortunate  time. 

What  the  committee  has  heard  fi^om  the  prior  panel  is  accurate. 
You  have  families  who  are  in  welfare  hotels  who  we  are  paying  ex- 
orbitant amounts  of  money  for.  It  is  a  simple  truth  to  say  that  we 
can  better  utilize  those  existing  resources.  It  can  be  a  win-win  situ- 
ation. 

You  can  get  a  better  conditioning  for  the  families  and  you  can 
actually  save  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  administration  is  consider- 
ing legislation  that  has  been  put  forth  and  is  formulating  a  position 
as  we  speak  and  hopefully  in  the  next  several  weeks  we  will  have 
an  administration  position  on  the  matter. 

I  would  caution  the  committee,  however,  that  the  situation  is  not 
limited  to  the  specific  numbers  of  people  in  the  hotels  and  motels 
at  any  given  time.  This  is  not  about  100  families.  This  is  not  about 
1,000  families.  The  homeless  population  is  a  very  large  and  mobile 
group. 

Recent  studies  that  have  come  out  in  the  past  few  days  fi*om  Co- 
lumbia University  from  Pennsylvania  State  suggest  that  about  7 
percent  of  the  population  has  been  homeless  at  any  given  time. 

The  situations  and  the  circumstances  for  many  of  those  people 
are  not  all  that  unique.  When  you  are  talking  about  a  family  in  a 
welfare  hotel  in  that  circumstance,  remember  that  there  are  fami- 
lies who  are  on  lists,  waiting  lists  for  public  housing  for  years. 

Why  can't  those  families  be  in  that  same  situation?  You  have 
thousands  of  families  who  are  doubled  up,  who  are  marginally 
housed  who  also  could  be  in  that  welfare  hotel.  You  have  thousands 
of  families  paying  30,  40,  50,  60  percent  of  their  rent  who  could  be 
in  that  welfare  hotel. 

Whatever  changes  we  are  talking  about  must  be  referred  to  the 
class  as  opposed  to  the  individuals  in  the  welfare  hotels  at  that 
given  time. 

HUD  is  now  working  on  a  strategy  that  will  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem in  terms  of  the  larger  context.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  come  up  with  a  welfare  hotel  strategy  apart  and  aside  from  a 
shelter  strategy,  apart  and  aside  from  a  permanent  housing  strat- 
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egy.  apart  and  aside  from  a  transitional  housing  strategy  because 
you  cannot  do  it  that  way. 

We  have  done  it  piecemeal  for  many  years.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  we  have  the  system  we  have  now  that  is  not  con- 
nected, that  is  not  a  continuum,  but  separate  components  each  and 
of  themselves  not  connected  to  the  next. 

We  will  be  going  through  that  analysis  in  the  next  several 
months.  We  hope  to  have  that  ready  as  early  as  February  as  part 
of  the  administration's  Federal  plan  on  the  homeless. 

We  are  also  looking  at  the  HOME  Program,  which  you  heard, 
about  which  is  a  low-income  housing  production  program  for  its 
possible  use.  We  are  also  looking  at  the  CDBG,  which  is  a  housing 
rehabilitation  program  for  its  relevance. 

Again,  I  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  this 
morning.  I  look  forward  to  any  questions  and  dialog  you  might 
have.  Tnank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Cuomo  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  ON  A  STRATEGY  TO  REDUCE  USE  OF 
UNFIT  TRANSIENT  FACILITIES 

Andrew  Cuomo 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  Planning  and  Development 
Before  the  Employment,  Housing  and  Aviation  Subcommittee 
Of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
House  of  Representatives 
Friday,  November  19,  1993 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to  talk  to  the  committee  about  a 
subject  that  has  been  very  central  to  my  life  for  a  number  of 
years.   In  1982,  I  recall  all  too  vividly  walking  the  halls  of 
the  Hotel  Martinique  that  came  to  symbolize  the  misery  and  waste 
of  welfare  hotels.   As  special  assistant  to  Governor  Mario  Cuomo, 
I  worked  to  end  the  madness.   However,  I  learned  first  hand  of 
government  rules  for  AFDC  and  Emergency  Assistance:   $36,000  per 
year  could  be  spent  on  a  hotel  room,  when  it  would  only  take  one 
third  of  that  amount  to  help  place  the  family  in  a  completely 
safe,  more  financially  reasonable  apartment.   That  experience  led 
me  to  HELP,  a  non-profit  organization  that  provides  housing  and 
services  for  more  than  4,000  homeless  persons  a  year  in  the  New 
York  City  area.   HELP  constructs  safe  and  humane  housing  and 
provides  comprehensive  on-site  services  that  eneible  families  to 
meJce  a  smooth  transition  into  mainstream  society.   The  founding 
premise  of  HELP  was  to  provide  an  alternative  to  welfare  hotels. 

New  York,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  three  States  that  continues 
to  turn  to  welfare  hotels  as  one  approach  to  take  care  of  the 
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needs  of  homeless  families.    Ironically,  12  years  later  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Community  Planning  and  Development  (CPD) 
under  Secretary  Henry  Cisneros  at  HUD,  I  once  again  face  the 
Hotel  Martinique. 

The  National  Affordable  Housing  Act  of  1990  requested  HUD  to 
identify  the  States  and  units  of  government  which  use  unfit 
transient  facilities  as  housing  for  homeless  families  with 
children.   It  also  requested  that  HUD  publish  a  strategy  to 
eliminate  such  use  by  1992.   That  date  was  postponed  by  later 
legislation  to  1994. 

In  1992  and  1993  HUD  reported  to  Congress  about  the 
condition  and  extent  of  welfare  hotels.   HUD  reported  that  there 
was  a  considerable  drop  in  the  use  of  these  facilities  and,  at 
the  same  time,  an  improvement  in  quality.   HUD  reported  that  New 
York  accounted  for  75  percent  of  the  total  use  of  funds  for  these 
purposes . 

But  I  would  like  to  be  unusually  candid  before  this 
committee.   That  candor  is  not  out  of  disrespect  for  anyone  who 
has  attempted  to  have  the  government  address  a  difficult  problem. 
It  is  out  of  respect  for  the  truth.   I  could  give  the  committee 
the  response  that  says  the  solution  is  obvious.   Rather  than 
spend  Emergency  Assistance  and  AFDC  on  hotels,  allow  the 
nonprofit  organizations  and  government  to  use  these  funds  for 
rent  or  debt  service .   The  economics  would  suggest  that  this  is  a 
win/win  situation.   Homeless  families  would  be  placed  in  new 
housing.   This  would  remove  them  from  the  bad  experience  of 
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welfare  hotels  and  the  taxpayer  would  save  money.   But  that  would 
be  a  half  truth  and  dangerous,  because  it  does  not  acknowledge 
the  depth  of  the  problem. 

The  truth  is  that  we  will  not  completely  eliminate  the 
fxinction  of  the  welfare  hotel  in  places  like  New  York  City  in  the 
near  future.    The  welfare  hotels  perform  the  function  of  a 
buffer  between  the  homeless  and  the  poorly  housed.   In  a  city 
with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  on  a  multi-year  waiting  list 
for  public  housing,  any  suggestion  that  the  homeless  shelter 
system  will  provide  dignified  and  desirable  apartments  will 
suddenly  bring  out  thousands  of  "homeless"  families.   These  are 
persons  who  are  living  in  undesirable  living  conditions,  perhaps 
doubled  up  involuntarily.   Currently,  the  welfare  hotels  and 
large  emergency  homeless  shelters  are  unattractive  options  for 
marginally  housed  people  and  a  deterrent  to  their  use.   In  many 
cities,  the  more  attractive  shelter  systems  are  inundated  with 
the  marginally  housed,  pushing  out  the  long-term  and  genuinely 
homeless . 

There  is  a  simple  reason  for  this  phenomenon.   In  1989  of 
the  33  million  renter  households  in  the  U.S.  nearly  14  million 
were  eligible  for  Federal  housing  assistance.   Of  this  eligible 
population  nearly  10  million  households  (71%)  were  not  receiving 
housing  subsidies.   In  1989,  there  were  8.4  million  renter 
households  and  5.9  million  owner  households  paying  more  than  40 
percent  of  their  income  in  housing.   The  situation  has  not 
improved  substantially  since  then.  It  may  have  become  worse. 
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From  1989  to  1992,  there  was  an  increase  of  five  million  people 
living  in  poverty.   Although  mortgage  interest  rates  are  very 
low,  if  a  person  is  unemployed  and  has  a  sharply  reduced  income, 
lower  home  prices  and  low  interest  rates  are  not  much  help. 

The  huge  overhang  of  the  national  debt,  $200  billion  in 
interest  payments,  and  huge  entitlement  payments  make  it  unlikely 
that  we  will  be  willing  to  make  massive  new  investments  in 
assisted  housing  to  even  come  close  to  addressing  the  problem. 

Having  placed  the  situation  in  perspective  of  the  national 
housing  crisis,  let  there  be  no  mistake  that  we  must  find  a  more 
acceptable  approach  to  house  homeless  families.   Secretary 
Cisneros  and  I  have  no  intention  of  ignoring  the  Congressional 
mandate  to  work  with  HHS  and  to  develop  and  move  forward  on  a 
strategy  to  address  this  problem. 

A  successful  approach  to  addressing  the  problem  of  unfit 
transient  facilities  lies  in  broader  improvements  in  the  way  we 
address  the  needs  of  homeless  persons  and  families  in  America. 
Secretary  Cisneros  has  made  HUD's  number  one  priority  to  help 
homeless  persons  and  families  progress  to  permanent  housing 
through  local  HUD-assisted  comprehensive  homeless  systems.  We 
have  taken  a  number  of  actions  to  carry  out  this  priority.   One 
of  the  first  actions  is  to  change  the  way  we  think  about  the 
problem  of  homelessness .   Despite  heroic  efforts  to  address  the 
problem  of  homelessness  in  America,  approaches  have  not 
accurately  reflected  its  true  nature  and  causes.   During  the 
explosion  of  homelessness  in  the  1980' s,  we  attempted  to  address 
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the  problem  primarily  by  providing  emergency  shelters. 

Emergency  shelters  alone  are  not  the  answer  to  homelessness . 
Most  of  the  persons  who  are  homeless  need  far  more  than  temporary 
shelter  and  solutions  that  serve  only  to  isolate  them  from  the 
rest  of  society.   An  effective  approach  should  address  a  person's 
long-term  need  to  build  job  skills,  obtain  job  placement,  address 
problems  of  substance  abuse  and  alcoholism,  and  rebuild 
connections  with  the  rest  of  society.   The  current  Federal 
programs  include  transitional  and  permanent  housing,  but  they 
fund  specific  approaches  which  are  not  integrated  into  a  total 
system. 

We  have  proposed  that  the  Federal  role  support  a  more 
nurturing  and  effective  system.   We  call  this  system  a  "continuum 
of  care".   The  continuum  of  care  approach  seeks  to  bring  the 
homeless  into  a  system,  assess  their  needs  and  provide  them  with 
a  full  range  of  services  to  regain  independent  living.   It  helps 
ensure  transition  into  permanent  housing,  with  services  when 
necessary,  at  any  stage  of  need.   The  approach  helps  move  an 
individual  from  homelessness.   The  community  system  helps 
deliver  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  homelessness.   That  system 
is  a  baleinced  inventory  of  facilities:  emergency  shelter, 
trsmsitional  and  reheibilitative  housing,  and  permanent  housing 
interrelated  into  a  single  program.   However,  in  most  cities, 
efforts  to  balance  the  number  of  transitional  \inits  and  permanent 
\uiits  available  for  homeless  persons  are  limited.   Without  long- 
terra  cmd  continuous  services,  which  are  impossible  in  short-term 
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shelters,  homeless  persons  with  multiple  problems  are  unlikely  to 
move  on  to  become  independent  members  of  society. 

Our  strategy  to  eliminate  unfit  transient  facilities  will 
not  be  a  single  solution,  but  a  series  of  policy  initiatives 
guided  by  a  continuum  of  care  philosophy.   They  will  include  (a) 
better  coordination  of  the  efforts  by  HHS  and  HUD  with  regard  to 
use  of  emergency  assistance  funds  and  HUD  programs,  (b)  using 
innovative  demonstration  programs  at  HUD  and  HHS  to  specifically 
address  the  problem  of  transient  facilities  in  key  cities,  (c) 
providing  adequate  total  funding  for  HUD  homeless  programs  for 
families,  (d)  administering  McKinney  Act  funding  so  that 
communities  have  more  flexibility  in  developing  a  comprehensive 
approach  to  meeting  homeless  needs  in  their  jurisdictions,  (e) 
encouraging  communities  to  include  in  their  Comprehensive  Housing 
Affordability  Strategy  (CHAS)  efforts  to  reduce  use  of  \infit 
transient  facilities,  and,  as  sm  alternative,  encouraging 
communities  to  provide  some  space  in  subsidized  apartment 
complexes  (under  HOME  and  Community  Development  Block  (CDBG)  and 
other  programs)  which  would  be  used  for  families  receiving 
emergency  assistance,  and  (f)  coordination  with  HHS  and  other 
agencies  through  the  new  White  House  Interagency  effort  on 
homelessness  the  Federal  Plan  to  Break  the  Cycle  of  Homelessness. 

a.    HUD-HHS  cooperation 

Many  agencies  are  involved  in  the  effort  to  serve  the 
homeless.   The  1990  Act  required  that  HUD  consult  with  HHS  in 
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developing  a  strategy  to  end  use  of  unfit  transient  facilities. 

Included  in  HR  3400,  the  Government  Reform  and  Savings  Act 
of  1993,  is  language  to  use  HUDs  inventory  of  multi-family  units 
as  a  resource  for  providing  emergency  short-term  shelter  for 
families  facing  emergency  crises.   If  implemented,  this 
demonstration  would  use  HHS  funds  that  currently  sxobsidize 
welfare  hotels  and  shelters  to  subsidize  multifamily  properties 
as  a  more  cost-effective  way  to  provide  housing  for  homeless 
families.   The  Administration  has  not  yet  taken  an  official 
position  on  this  legislation.    Our  multifamily  housing  inventory 
is  a  rich  resource,  considering  the  large  inventory  of  units.   We 
have  proposed  legislation  to  ease  the  statutory  requirements  for 
disposition  of  these  properties.   These  properties  will  require 
subsidies  and  HUD  does  not  have  enough  fxinds  for  this  purpose. 
Other  sources  of  funding  will  have  to  be  obtained  to  bring  the 
whole  apartment  complex  up  to  standard, 
b.   Use  of  innovative  funds  to  address  problem 

To  implement  the  continuum  of  care  concept,  the 
Administration  proposed  and  Congress  approved  as  part  of  the 
Homeless  and  Commiinity  Development  Act  of  1993,  the  HUD 
Innovative  Homeless  Initiatives  Demonstration  program.   Congress 
has  appropriated  $100  million  to  demonstrate  comprehensive 
strategies  for  assisting  homeless  individuals  and  families 
through  the  continuum  of  care. 

The  D.C.  Initiative  is  the  first  innovative  partnership  to 
be  fuinded  under  the  demonstration  program.   The  plan  announced  on 
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September  20  by  Secretary  Cisneros  and  Mayor  Sharon  Pratt  Kelly 
calls  for  producing  or  contracting  out  for  a  total  of  2,050  beds 
for  homeless  single  adults  and  families  over  a  two  year  period. 
Efforts  will  also  be  aimed  at  single  adults  and  families  with 
special  needs  and  others  with  short-term  emergency  needs.   The 
continuum  of  care  in  the  District  will  consist  of  three  parts: 
(a)  outreach/assessment,  (2)  transitional  housing  combined  with 
rehabilitative  services,  and  (3)  placement  into  permanent 
housing.   HUD  expects  to  announce  additional  Innovative  cities. 

Using  a  variety  of  programs  available  in  HHS  and  HUD  we  hope 
to  do  a  demonstration  in  a  city  which  has  high  use  of  unfit 
welfare  hotels  in  order  to  provide  a  more  livable  environment  for 
families  facing  temporary  problems  of  shelter.   Secretary 
Cisneros  has  requested  HHS  and  other  agencies  which  deal  with 
problems  of  homelessness  to  join  him  in  these  innovative 
demonstrations . 

In  her  testimony  today,  Mary  Jo  Bane  is  reporting  on 
demonstration  programs  which  HHS  has  supported  under  a  $20 
million  grant  in  three  states  to  help  AFDC  families  move  from 
welfare  hotels  to  transitional  facilities  with  services.   Both 
HUD  ouid  HHS  hope  to  learn  from  these  various  demonstrations, 
c.    Provide  adequate  funding  for  family-oriented  programs 

Part  of  the  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  adequate 
funding  for  homeless  programs  which  can  serve  families.   The 
McKinney  Act  Supportive  Housing  is  such  a  program.   President 
Clinton  requested  and  Congress  appropriated  $334  million  in  FY 
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1994  funding  for  the  Supportive  Housing  program,  representing  a 
significant  increase  from  $150  million  in  FY  1993.   By  statute, 
at  least  25  percent  of  this  combination  supportive  services  and 
housing  program  must  serve  homeless  families.   This  year  we 
awarded  $6.5  million  dollars  to  four  different  five-year  projects 
which  all  serve  homeless  families  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Providing  adequate  levels  of  Supportive  Housing  for  families 
should  make  it  less  necessary  to  place  them  in  unfit  transient 
facilities.   Overall,  HUD  funding  for  the  homeless  programs 
increased  from  $571  million  in  1993  to  $822  million  in  FY  1994. 

As  part  of  the  strategy  to  strengthen  the  role  of  families. 
Secretary  Cisneros  directed  us  to  develop  the  FY  1994  competitive 
homeless  assistance  programs  in  a  way  that  will  include 
strengthening  and  preserving  the  family  as  a  feature  in  the 
rating  criteria  and  program  design  of  the  competition, 
d.    Flexibility  in  McKinney  Act  funding 

We  are  considering  changes  in  the  current  system  of  funding 
homeless  programs.   The  current  system  of  competitive  programs 
does  not  provide  the  flexibility  for  local  jurisdictions  to 
inclement  a  rational  plsmning  process  and  to  address  long-term 
homeless  needs.   The  system  awards  funds  strictly  on  applications 
submitted  through  a  competition  rather  than  awarding  them  solely 
on  the  merits  of  a  comprehensive  and  carefully  planned  local 
program . 

To  address  these  problems,  we  are  reviewing  the  various 
programs  of  Title  IV  of  the  McKinney  Act  (Emergency  Shelter 
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Grants  program.  Supportive  Housing  program.  Safe  Havens,  Section 
8  SRO  Mod  Rehab,  Shelter  Plus  Care,  and  Rural  Homeless  Housing 
Assistance) .   We  intend  to  work  with  Congress  on  changes  that 
would  encourage  and  foster  development  of  comprehensive  systems. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to  help  encourage  localities 
to  initiate  a  holistic,  systematic  approach  and  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  help  solve,  rather  than  merely  address,  homelessness . 
It  applies  the  continuum  of  care  concept  and  asks  localities  not 
only  to  identify  the  gaps  in  services  and  housing  through  a 
planning  process,  but  also  helps  to  provide  resources  to  fill 
those  gaps. 
e.    Providing  cmidance  on  alternatives  to  using  transient 

facilities 

We  are  in  the  process  of  consolidating  planning, 
application,  and  reporting  requirements  for  four  HUD  Office  of 
Community  Planning  and  Development  formula  programs.  The 
Emergency  Shelter  Grant  (ESG)  and  Housing  Opportxinities  for 
People  With  AIDs  (HOPWA)  programs  are  included  in  this  effort . 
This  full  consolidation  will  occur  in  1995.   In  providing  new 
guidelines  for  undertaking  the  combined  CHAS  and  the  new 
community  development  plan,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  encourage 
communities  to  place  less  reliance  on  unfit  transient  facilities 
and  to  develop  more  effective  approaches.   Among  those  more 
effective  approaches  may  be  to  provide  some  space  in  subsidized 
apartment  complexes  (under  the  HOME,  CDBG,  and  other  housing 
programs)  for  emergency  assistance  clients.   This  would  be 
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designed  to  avoid  isolating  them  from  mainstream  housing. 

In  applying  this  policy  we  can  draw  experience  from  a  Ford 
Foundation- funded  demonstration  with  a  firm  in  Connecticut  (Urban 
Initiatives)  which  operates  its  program  in  four  States.   The 
demonstration  made  use  of  Emergency  Assistance  funds  in 
conjunction  with  other  HUD  subsidies  to  provide  emergency  units 
in  apartment  complexes  owned  and  managed  by  nonprofit  providers. 
When  vacancies  occur,  the  apartment  owners  agree  to  make  use  of 
the  $50  a  night  assistance  to  house  families  needing  temporary 
shelter  to  eliminate  the  need  to  resort  to  hotels.   Tenants  may 
stay  only  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  but  the  apartment  owners 
agreed  to  take  additional  emergency  assistance -funded  tenants 
when  they  need  space. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  families  are 
living  in  a  better  living  environment  in  a  good  neighborhood  with 
adequate  facilities  to  serve  them.   The  manager  of  the 
demonstration  said  that  homeless  families  liked  the  arrangement 
because  they  were  living  outside  of  the  shelter  system.   The 
regular  subsidized  tenants  had  no  objection  to  these  families 
because  they  were  not  much  different  in  income.   They  accepted 
families  that  did  not  have  substance  abuse  and  other  serious 
problems  who  needed  special  assistance  that  could  better  be 
provided  elsewhere, 
f .    Interagency  coordination  and  homeless  plan 

With  the  announcement  of  Secretary  Cisneros  and  Domestic 
Policy  Adviser,  Carol  Rasco,  that  the  17  member  Interagency 
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Council  on  the  Homeless  will  become  a  working  group  under  the 
White  House  Domestic  Policy  Council,  we  are  strengthening 
interagency  coordination  efforts  on  homelessness.   Secretary 
Cisneros  will  chair  this  group.   HHS  Secretary  Donna  Shalala  and 
Veterans  Administration  Secretary  Jesse  Brown  are  co-vice  chairs. 
HUD  will  support  the  homeless  council  staff  since  Congress  did 
not  appropriate  1994  funds  for  the  Council.  In  February  we  will 
submit  a  Federal  Plan.   The  plan  will  be  aimed  at  breaking  the 
cycle  of  existing  homelessness  and  preventing  future  homelessness 
in  response  to  President  Clinton's  May  19  Executive  Order.   This 
Federal  Plan  will  specifically  address  unfit  transient 
facilities. 

My  belief  is  that  a  broader  systems -approach  to  addressing 
the  problem  of  homelessness  will  help  address  not  only  the 
problem  of  use  of  unfit  transient  facilities,  but  will  help  do  a 
better  job  in  moving  homeless  and  families  and  individuals  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life.   We  at  HUD  are  aggressively 
moving  ahead  on  the  challenge. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  these  ideas  with  you. 
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Mr,  Peterson.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Cuomo.  We  appreciate  your  being 
with  us, 

Ms,  Bane,  we  have  to  swear  you  in.  We  swear  in  all  the  wit- 
nesses because  of  our  investigations. 

[Witness  sworn,] 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  welcome  you  to  the  committee.  One  of  the 
reasons  we  put  you  down  the  line  was  we  were  hoping  that  maybe 
you  could  hear  some  of  the  dialog.  Maybe  you  can  read  the  tran- 
script. 

In  any  event,  welcome  to  the  committee.  Your  statement  will  be 
entered  in  its  entirety. 

STATEMENT  OF  MARY  JO  RANE,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR 
CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

Ms.  Bane.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  to  discuss  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Service  [HHS]  role  in  combating  homeless- 
ness.  I  am  sorry  I  was  unable  to  be  here  earlier.  I  am  pleased  also 
to  be  following  Commissioner  Bowling  who  succeeded  me  as  com- 
missioner in  New  York  State. 

I  do  have  familiarity  from  the  State  level  as  well  as  from  the 
Federal  level  with  some  of  the  issues  you  are  talking  about  today. 
Both  Assistant  Secretary  Cuomo  and  I  come  from  that  experience. 
We  look  forward  to  working  together  across  our  two  departments 
to  see  what  progress  we  can  make  on  these  problems. 

The  President  and  Secretary  Shalala  are  obviously  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  problems  of  homeless  families  and  very  much 
committed  to  creative  solutions  across  departments  which  we  know 
are  needed  to  solve  these  problems. 

HHS  and  other  agencies  are  working  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  [HUD]  on  the  Interagency  Coun- 
cil on  the  Homeless  to  develop  a  new  strategy  for  addressing  these 
problems.  President  Clinton  has  asked  us  for  a  plan  and  is  commit- 
ted to  putting  it  into  place. 

On  the  HHS  side,  substantial  departmental  resources  in  the  form 
of  a  whole  variety  of  progprams  are  already  available  to  develop 
community  solutions  to  homelessness.  We  have  programs  that  in- 
clude income  assistance,  mental  and  physical  health  care,  sub- 
stance abuse  treatment,  and  supportive  services. 

We  administer  a  number  of  the  McKinney  Act  programs  that 
provide  services  specifically  for  homeless  individuals  and  families. 
The  written  testimony  that  I  have  submitted  for  the  record  goes 
into  more  detail  about  some  of  these  programs,  which  I  think  are 
generating  some  very  interesting  and  creative  solutions  at  the  com- 
munity level. 

You  asked  specifically,  though,  about  the  role  of  Emergency  As- 
sistance [EA],  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  [AFDC] 
and  the  Transitional  Housing  Demonstration  Program  in  assisting 
and  sheltering  families,  so  I  will  comment  on  them. 

Most  eligible  homeless  families  receive  cash  benefits  under 
AFDC.  These  include  allowances  for  basic  need  items  like  food  and 
housing.  Eight  States  also  provide  additional  special  needs  allow- 
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ances  to  shelter  families  or  prevent  homelessness.  Other  States 
provide  assistance  with  excess  cost  of  shelters. 

The  special  needs  provision  in  the  AFDC  program  allows  States 
a  fair  amount  of  flexibility  in  responding  to  some  of  the  special  on- 

foing  needs  of  homeless  families  and  families  who  are  at  risk  of 
omelessness  because  they  are  in  difficult  situations.  Not  all  States 
use  these  special  provisions,  but  they  are  available. 

States  may  provide  short-term  oenefits  to  families  under  the 
Emergency  Assistance  Program.  States  have  wide  latitude  to  speci- 
fy the  emergency  covered.  The  program  is  obviously  designed  to 
cover  short-term  needs  rather  than  ongoing  long-term  needs.  Here 
also  is  a  fair  amount  of  flexibility  for  the  States. 

Currently  46  States  operate  emergency  assistance  programs.  EA 
funds  are  used  to  pay  for  a  variety  of  things,  including  temporary 
and  emergency  shelter,  mortgage,  rent,  security  deposits,  replace- 
ment of  housenold  goods,  moving  expenses  and  other  supplemental 
services,  such  as,  family  preservation  and  counseling,  information 
and  referral,  and  job  training.  Again,  this  is  a  quite  flexible  pro- 
gram which  the  States  can  use  to  respond  to  a  variety  of  needs. 

We  estimate  that  in  fiscal  year  1992  about  $86  million  was  spent 
on  temporary  housing  under  the  emergency  assistance  and  special 
needs  programs.  Expenditures  in  fiscal  1993  are  expected  to  ap- 
proximate $228  million.  One  of  the  reasons  they  fluctuate  a  lot 
from  year  to  year  is  the  issue  of  timing  of  when  claims  come  in. 

On  the  issue  of  welfare  hotels,  we,  along  with  everybody  else, 
agree  that  welfare  hotels  are  inappropriate  settings  for  families 
and  we  have  discouraged  their  use  as  most  States  and  cities  have. 

They  are  expensive.  They  are  often  not  in  very  good  condition. 
They  suffer  from  problems  of  crime,  violence,  and  drug  trafficking. 

Luckily,  the  problem  of  welfare  hotels  is  not  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem. It  is  localized,  as  you  have  heard,  in  a  few  urban  areas.  Even 
in  those  cities,  I  think,  we  all  have  to  admit  that  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  reduction  in  the  use  of  welfare  hotels  since  the 
1980's. 

As  Secretary  Cuomo  has  said,  and  I  am  sure  others  have  testified 
as  well,  cities  and  communities  are  working  very  hard  to  get  out 
of  using  welfare  hotels,  but  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  use 
them  when  no  other  housing  is  available.  Recent  efforts  at  HHS 
and  across  the  administration  have  focused  on  working  directly 
with  specific  cities — ^the  District  of  Columbia  and  New  York  City — 
to  develop  long-range  solutions  to  homelessness  as  alternatives  to 
welfare  hotels. 

Obviously,  as  Mr.  Cuomo  said,  the  homelessness  problem  is  part 
of  a  larger  problem  of  affordable  housing  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
income.  I,  like  he,  believe  that  we  need  to  think  about  this  broader 
problem  as  well  as  the  narrower  problem. 

We  would  all  like  to  see,  obviously,  the  availability  of  affordable 
housing  increase.  I  must  point  out,  though,  that  neither  AFDC  or 
EA  funds  under  the  current  law  can  be  used  to  construct,  rehabili- 
tate or  purchase  housing.  We  are  though,  in  HHS,  pursuing  a  vari- 
ety of  ways  to  foster  the  coordination  of  services  and  benefits. 

For  example,  under  the  Transitional  Housing  Demonstration 
Program  we  are  stud3nng  the  effect  of  relocating  homeless  families 
who  are  living  in  welfare  hotels  now,  into  transitional  facilities. 
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There  are  some  very  interesting  projects  going  on  in  that  regard  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York. 

We  also,  of  course,  need  to  think  about  issues  of  homelessness  as 
we  think  about  the  reform  of  both  our  health  care  system  and  wel- 
fare programs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  real  progress  on  homelessness  can  onlv  be 
made  through  larger  scale  reforms,  for  example,  through  welfare 
reform  that  helps  people  move  into  work  and  self-sufficiency  and 
enables  them  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  in  decency. 

As  you  can  see,  HHS  is  involved  in  many  aspects  of  the  fight 
against  homelessness.  We  want  to  understand  the  problems  the 
cities  and  States  are  facing.  One  of  our  priorities  is  to  foster  inde- 
pendence through  the  people  we  serve. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and  other  agencies  as  we 
strive  to  find  effective  solutions  to  these  problems.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Bane  follows:] 
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Chairman  Peterson,  Representative  FlzJce,  Members  of  the 
Subcommittee,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  discuss  our  role  in 
addressing  the  complex  issues  of  homelessness  and  welfare  hotels. 
It  is  appropriate  that  one  of  my  first  hearings  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Children  and  Faunilies  is  on  a  topic  that  is  so 
Important  to  me.  Secretary  Shalala,  and  President  Clinton.  This 
Administration  is  committed  to  improving  assistance  to  the  homeless 
by  streamlining  and  strengthening  the  Nation's  efforts  to  break  the 
cycle  of  homelessness. 

Since  you  specifically  asked  about  the  role  of  the  Emergency 
Assistance  (EA)  and  the  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(AFDC)  programs  in  assisting  the  homeless,  emd  alternatives  for 
sheltering  homeless  families,  I  will  focus  on  these  areas  of 
concern.  I  will  also  briefly  describe  the  Depzurtment ' s  efforts  to 
address  the  problems  of  homeless  individuals  2md  feunilies. 

The  AFDC  program  provides  cash  benefits  to  families  in  which  a 
needy  child  has  been  deprived  of  parental  support  due  to  the  death, 
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absence  from  the  home,  incapacity,  or  xinemployment  of  a  parent. 
Each  State  sets  its  own  need  and  payment  standards  to  determine  a 
family's  eligibility  and  benefit  amovint.  All  States  include 
allowances  for  certain  basic  need  items  such  as  food,  clothing  and 
housing. 

In  addition,  some  States  provide  assistance  for  special  need  items, 
which  are  essential  for  some,  but  not  all  feunilies.  Examples  of 
special  need  items  used  to  help  the  homeless  —  or  to  prevent 
homelessness  —  are  payments  for  temporary  shelter  and  allowances 
for  the  costs  of  shelter  or  utilities  which  exceed  the  basic  needs 
allowances.  States  have  considerable  flexibility  to  determine 
which  needs  they  will  cover  as  basic  needs  or  special  needs. 

Currently,  31  States  and  related  Federal  jurisdictions  provide 
special  need  items.  Of  these,  eight  States  (California, 
Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Washington)  and  the  Virgin  Islands  use  special  needs  allowances 
to  shelter  families  or  prevent  homelessness.  In  addition,  four 
States  (Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  and  Pennsylvania) 
provide  assistance  in  meeting  costs  of  shelter  and/or  utilities 
which  exceed  the  basic  payment  levels. 

The  Emergency  Assistance  program  was  established  in  1967  as  an 
optional  complement  to  the  AFDC  progreun  to  provide  short-term 
financial  assistance  and  services  to  children  and  their  families 
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with  Federal  and  State  funds.  Federal  matching,  at  50  percent,  is 
available  for  emergency  assistance  that  the  State  authorizes  during 
30  consecutive  days  in  any  12-month  period.  Assistance  can  include 
payments  to  meet  needs  that  arose  before  the  30-day  period  or  to 
help  meet  needs,  such  as  rent,  that  extend  beyond  the  30 -day 
period. 

States  have  wide  latitude  to  specify  the  emergency  needs  to  be 
addressed  by  the  EA  program  to  prevent  and  alleviate  family 
homelessness.  For  example.  States  use  EA  funds  to  pay  for  the  cost 
of  providing  emergency  or  transitional  shelter;  mortgage,  rent  and 
utility  arrearages  to  prevent  evictions,  foreclosures,  and  utility 
cut-offs;  rental  and  utility  security  deposits;  replacement  of 
household  goods  and  furnishings;  reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of 
moving  a  family  to  a  new  home  or  returning  a  family  to  a  former 
home;  assessment  of  problems  that  have  led  to  families' 
homelessness;  and  provision  of  services  such  as  counseling, 
information  and  referral,  job  training,  and  employment  assistance 
in  order  to  prevent  homelessness  in  the  future. 

Currently,  46  States  and  related  Federal  jurisdictions  operate  an 
EA  program,  and  each  of  these  (except  for  the  Virgin  Islands)  uses 
EA  to  address  homelessness.  However,  only  a  small  number  of  these 
use  EA  funds  on  an  ongoing  basis  to  house  families  in  welfare 
hotels.  In  FY  1992,  total  outlays  (Federal  and  State  combined) 
eunounted  to  $416  million  for  the  entire  EA  program.   In  the  same 
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year,  incomplete  reporting  by  States  reflected  total  spending  of 
$86  million  for  temporary  housing  from  both  EA  and  the  AFDC  special 
needs  progreuns,  of  which  $43  million  was  the  Federal  share. 

Given  this  general  background  on  the  AFDC  and  EA  progreuns,  I  would 
now  like  to  move  on  to  the  issue  of  welfare  hotels  and  how  they  are 
used  to  assist  the  homeless  population.  We  share  your  concern 
about  the  continued  use  of  welfare  hotels  to  shelter  homeless 
families.  Such  facilities  are  inappropriate  settings  for  families 
and  impede  effective  service  delivery.  They  etre  extremely 
expensive,  often  dilapidated,  and  suffer  from  problems  of  crime, 
violence  and  drug  trafficking.  Unfortunately,  the  use  of  welfare 
hotels  continues  to  be  a  problem  in  a  few  urban  jurisdictions  — 
New  York  City,  Washington  D.C.,  and  cities  in  New  Jersey  and 
Massachusetts.  Even  in  these  cities,  however,  there  has  been 
improvement  since  the  late  1980s  when  the  issue  of  welfare  hotels 
was  brought  to  national  attention. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  begun  a  new  approach  to  addressing 
the  problem  of  homelessness,  in  cooperation  with  the  Clinton 
Administration.  The  D.C.  Initiative,  as  it  is  called,  establishes 
a  working  partnership  among  sectors  of  the  community,  including 
non-profit  developers,  service  providers,  advocacy  groups,  homeless 
individuals,  private  foundations,  local  businesses,  bankers,  and 
neighborhood  groups,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Federal 
Government.   The  Initiative  recognizes  the  diverse  and  underlying 
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needs  of  homeless  families  and  individuals  and  hopes  to  alleviate 
situations  that  lead  people  to  become  homeless  in  an  attempt  to 
obtain  affordable  housing.  The  prevention  of  homelessness  is  an 
essential  component  of  the  plan.  For  those  who  are  already 
homeless,  the  Initiative  plans  to  use  a  "continuum  of  care"  model 
to  achieve  three  objectives:  (1)  accvirate  assessment  of  human 
service  needs;  (2)  provision  of  necessary  services  in  an 
appropriate  transitional  setting;  and  (3)  assistance  in  moving  into 
a  stable  permanent  housing  arrangement. 

The  Department  is  actively  working  with  HUD  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  District.  One  of  the  specific  topics  we  will  be 
working  on  is  creating  an  effective  Emergency  Assistance  program. 
We  will  explore  with  the  District  strategies  implemented  in  other 
communities  to  use  EA  to  prevent  homelessness  and  to  develop 
alternatives  to  hotels. 

Since  the  late  1980 's.  New  York  City  has  significantly  reduced  the 
number  of  families  housed  in  welfare  hotels,  but  finds  the  numbers 
rising  again,  even  after  a  dramatic  expansion  of  shelter  capacity, 
increases  in  transitional  housing  for  families  and  improved 
incentives  for  landlords  to  renovate  permanent  housing.  As  a 
result.  New  York  City  is  seeking  the  Clinton  Administration's  help 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  of  preventive  services  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  permanent  housing.  Secretary  Shalala  has  asked 
the  Department  to  give  these  issues  a  fresh  look  and  to  work  with 
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New  York's  Department  of  Homeless  Services  and  the  Federal 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  in  finding 
permanent  solutions  and  cost-effective  ways  to  respond  to  its 
homeless  crisis. 

Clearly,  HHS  does  not  have  the  lead  role  for  increasing  the  supply 
of  housing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  AFDC  nor  EA  funds  may  be 
used  to  construct,  rehabilitate,  or  purchase  housing.  However,  our 
Department  can  play  a  key  role  in  fostering  the  coordination  of 
services  and  benefits  to  address  the  multiple  problems  of  the 
homeless.  For  exeunple,  under  the  Transitional  Housing 
Demonstration  Progreun,  which  you  asked  about,  we  are  supporting 
three  demonstration  projects  in  which  homeless  AFDC  families  who 
are  living  in  welfare  hotels  are  relocated  into  transitional 
facilities  and  provided  with  supportive  services.  In  1991,  the 
Administration  for  Children  and  Feunilies  awarded  $20  million  for 
three  and  a  half-year  projects  in  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  to  be  completed  in  August  1994.  Under  these  projects,  the 
operating  agencies  must  reduce  the  use  of  welfare  hotels  by  AFDC 
families,  provide  appropriate  transitional  housing,  provide  an 
array  of  social  and  supportive  services,  and  assist  families  to 
achieve  greater  self-sufficiency  in  order  to  prevent  fvirther 
incidents  of  homelessness. 

In  the  Massachusetts  project,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is 
testing  a  comprehensive  approach  to  providing  transitional  housing 
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and  services  for  homeless  AFDC  families  in  three  areas  of  the 
State:  Boston,  greater  Boston,  and  Cape  Cod.  Other  local  groups 
are  actively  involved,  including  public  and  private  service 
providers  and  community  action  agencies. 

In  the  New  Jersey  project,  the  Department  of  Human  Services  runs 
the  progreun  with  the  active  support  of  the  Community  Affairs 
Agency.  The  project  includes  the  construction  and/or  renovation 
of  transitional  housing  in  four  counties.  It  provides  an  array  of 
support  services  designed  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  and  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  repeated  episodes  of  homelessness. 

In  New  York,  the  Department  of  Social  Services,  with  assistance 
from  a  non-profit  corporation,  is  constructing  and  renovating 
transitional  housing  and  providing  social  services  to  homeless 
families  in  three  sites  in  Westchester  County.  The  goal  of  the 
project  is  to  stabilize  families  and  place  them  into  permanent 
housing.  Families  are  receiving  multiple  services  including  case 
management,  referral  to  medical  services,  day  care,  substance  and 
alcohol  abuse  treatment,  education,  and  job  training.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  former  welfare  hotel  will  be  renovated 
and  become  a  model  transitional  facility  to  accommodate  homeless 
families  more  appropriately. 

We  also  are  actively  engaged  in  major  new  initiatives  that  will 
help   to   prevent   homelessness.     As   you   know,   the   Clinton 
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Administration  is  in  the  process  of  developing  reforms  to  our 
welfare  system  and  has  recently  submitted  to  Congress  comprehensive 
legislation  to  reform  the  health  care  system. 

Along  with  continued  cooperative  efforts  with  other  agencies, 
including  HUD,  the  Department  is  committed  both  to  improving 
assistance  to  homeless  fzunilies  and  individuals  through  existing 
mainstream  progreuns  and  to  finding  permanent  solutions  to 
homelessness.  In  keeping  with  the  Vice  President's  National 
Performance  Review,  we  are  looking  into  consolidating  targeted 
programs  and  making  svire  that  mainstreeun  progrzuns  work  for  all 
people,  including  the  homeless. 

As  an  example  of  this  latter  initiative,  we  have  recently  awarded 
grants  to  enable  Head  Start  progreuns  to  serve  homeless  preschool 
children  and  their  feunilies.  In  announcing  the  awards.  Secretary 
Shalala  said,  "Homelessness  should  not  keep  children  from  receiving 
the  developmental  support  they  need.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
provide  our  assistance  where  it  is  required."  The  16  demonstration 
grants  will  provide  resources  to  Head  Start  agencies  to  enable 
additional  homeless  feunilies  to  access  Head  Start  services;  provide 
services  responsive  to  the  particular  needs  of  homeless  children 
and  families;  identify  effective  methods  of  addressing  the  needs 
of  homeless  families;  and  implement  and  document  replicable 
strategies  for  collaboration  between  Head  Start  programs  and 
community  agencies  on  behalf  of  homeless  families. 
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Presently,  HHS  administers  many  on-going  programs  which  help  those 
who  are  homeless  and  keep  others  from  becoming  homeless.  In 
addition  to  shelter,  the  majority  of  homeless  individuals  and 
families  need  income  assistance,  health  care,  and  supportive  social 
services,  as  well  as  education  and  employment  and  training 
services.  Many  also  need  treatment  for  chronic  alcohol  and  other 
drug  problems.  Most  of  the  progreuns  providing  such  services  are 
administered  by  State  and  local  governments  using  a  mixture  of 
private,  local.  State,  and  Federal  funds.  HHS  is  a  major  source 
of  support  for  these  mainstream  progrsuns  including  the  Job 
Opportunities  and  Basic  Skills  Training  Program  (JOBS) ,  Medicaid, 
Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) ,  AFDC,  Head  Start  and  Community 
Health  Centers. 

Another  major  new  initiative  that  will  help  to  prevent  homelessness 
is  the  family  preservation  and  family  support  program.  This  capped 
entitlement  program  will  provide  States  with  an  opportunity  to 
expand  support  services  for  families  and,  in  particular,  families 
in  crisis  or  at-risk  of  crisis  due  to  abuse  or  other  problems.  By 
intervening  and  providing  services  to  strengthen  feunilies  and 
increase  parental  confidence  and  competence  in  parenting  abilities 
before  the  family  unit  has  deteriorated,  this  program  will  help  to 
avert  the  do%imward  spiral  that  often  leads  to  homelessness. 

HHS  also  administers  McKinney  Act  and  other  targeted  programs  that 
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provide  health  care,  mental  health  care,  substance  abuse  treatment, 
emergency  services,  and  shelter  specifically  for  homeless 
individuals  and  feunilies.  In  fiscal  year  1993,  the  Department 
spent  over  $220  million  targeted  specifically  to  provide  assistance 
to  the  homeless. 

HHS  operates  several  prograuns  under  the  HcKinney  Homeless 
Assistance  Act.   These  include: 

o  Access  to  Community  Care  and  Effective  Services  and  Supports 
(ACCESS) ,  which  provides  grants  to  States  to  develop  and  test 
ways  to  integrate  support  services,  linXed  with  housing,  for 
severely  mentally  ill  homeless  people; 

o  PATH  Formula  Grant  Progrsun,  which  provides  funds  to  each  State 
and  related  Federal  jvirisdiction  to  provide  operational 
support  for  more  comprehensive  services  for  mentally  ill 
homeless,  especially  when  mental  illness  occurs  in  conjunction 
with  substance  abuse; 

o  Health  Care  for  Homeless  Progrzun,  which  provides  funds  to  119 
grantees  for  the  provision  of  primary  and  mental  health  care 
to  the  homeless.  Grantees  also  provide  case  management, 
substance  abuse,  emergency  services,  and  referrals  for  medical 
care; 
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o  Family  Support  Centers  and  Gateway  Demonstration  Grant 
ProgreuBS,  which  provide  case  management  and  comprehensive 
services  to  low-income  persons,  previously  homeless  persons, 
and  those  at  risk  of  becoming  homeless; 

o  Emergency  Community  Services  Homeless  Grant  Program,  which 
provides  funds  to  each  State  and  related  Federal  jurisdiction 
for  the  provision  of  social  services  to  the  homeless.  Funds 
may  be  used  both  to  assist  the  homeless  in  becoming  self- 
supporting  and  to  help  people  in  trouble  avoid  homelessness; 

The  Department  also  operates  four  non-McKinney  programs  targeted 
specifically  toward  the  homeless.   These  programs  include: 

o  Community  Support  Program,  which  provides  grants  to  State 
mental  health  departments  to  develop  community-based  systems 
for  mentally  ill  persons  emphasizing  support  for  individuals 
who  are,  or  who  are  at  risk  of  becoming,  homeless; 

o  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth  Prograun,  which  supports 
approximately  360  centers  across  the  nation  which  work  to 
reunite  runaway  youth  with  their  families  or  place  homeless 
and  runaway  youth  in  alternate  safe  living  arrangements; 

o  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Prograun  for  Runaway  and  Homeless  Youth, 
which   provides   funds   to   about   100   projects   offering 
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counseling,  aftercare  and  otiher  services  to  prevent  drug  abuse 
and  homelessness  eunong  runaway  youth; 

o  Transitional  Living  Progreun  for  Homeless  Youth,  a  residential 
progreun  which  provides  funds  to  about  75  projects  to  provide 
education,  job  training,  and  independent  living  skills  to 
homeless  youth. 

As  you  can  see,  we  are  involved  in  many  aspects  of  the  fight 
against  homelessness.  We  appreciate  the  problems  cities  and  States 
face  in  their  efforts  to  address  the  needs  of  some  of  their  most 
vulnerable  citizens  and  pledge  to  continue  to  work  closely  with  our 
counterparts  in  other  Federal  agencies,  cities  and  States,  as  well 
as  the  Congress  to  strengthen  these  efforts. 

Thank  you  again  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  issues 
that  are  so  critical  to  the  lives  of  so  many.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  as  we  strive  to  find  effective  solutions  to  these 
problems. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you  for  beine  with  us.  We,  I  think,  had 
testimony  from  a  person  from  Massachusetts  that  when  they  had 
a  massive  effort  in  this  they  dropped  the  welfare  hotels.  Now,  it 
has  gone  up  the  other  way. 

You  said  that  it  has  been  going  down.  I  think  we  had  some  evi- 
dence here  today  that  at  least  it  is  going  in  the  other  direction  at 
least  in  some  places. 

Are  you  aware  of  that? 

Ms.  Bane.  I  am  aware  it  is  true  in  New  York.  I  assume  it  might 
also  be  true  in  other  places.  I  am  sure  Commissioner  Dowling  will 
give  you  the  more  recent  data  on  this,  a  massive  effort  to  get  fami- 
lies out  of  the  welfare  hotels  and  into  more  appropriate  shelter  and 
into  transitional  and  substantive  housing.  Recently  we  have  seen 
a  move  of  homeless  families  into  the  system  again. 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  also  heard  from  the  previous  panel  that  one 
of  the  big  problems  is  the  shelter  allowance  is  $300  when  the  costs 
of  apartments  are  $700  or  $800.  Until  that  is  fixed  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  have  this  problem.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Ms.  Bane.  I  agree  that  it  is  a  big  problem  that  there  is  such  a 
discrepancy  in  States  between  welfare  grant  levels  and  what  it 
costs  somebody  to  rent  an  apartment. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  welfare  grant  levels  are  set  entirely 
at  State  discretion  and  the  States  have  to  make  the  decisions  about 
what  they  can  afford  and  what  is  appropriate  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  you  are  providing  half  the  money. 

Ms.  Bane.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Don't  you  say  to  them  this  is  not  working.  This 
is  not  making  any  sense.  Half  of  this  money  is  ours.  Why  don't  we 
look  at  this. 

Ms.  Bane.  The  Social  Security  Act  is  very  clear  that  the  setting 
of  welfare  benefits  is  a  State  prerogative. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  you  must  have  some  influence  over  them, 
don't  you? 

Ms.  Bane.  Actually,  I  am  afraid  we  don't. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  don't? 

Ms.  Bane.  Very  little. 

Mr,  Peterson.  Maybe  we  can  devise  some  procedures  in  this  bill 
that  we  are  considering  to  get  their  attention.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  something  you  should  be  looking  at.  I  am  convinced  that 
that  is  a  large  part  of  the  problem. 

Ms.  Bane.  It  is  an  issue  we  are  looking  at.  I  will  take  your  con- 
cerns and  comments  back  to  the  work  group. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  were  talking  about  a  number  of  things  that 
you  were  working  on.  In  the  meantime  what  do  you  think  of  these 
funds  that  are  being  spent  on  these  welfare  hotels?  How  are  we 
going  to  get  this  stopped?  Are  we  going  to  let  this  drag  on  for  an- 
other 3  or  4  years? 

It  seems  to  me  this  money  is  being  wasted.  Why  can't  we  get 
some  kind  of  action  on  this  so  we  can  turn  this  around  sooner  rath- 
er than  later? 

Ms.  Bane.  I  certainlv  share  your  concern.  We  hope  to  be  working 
closely  with  HUD  and  with  tne  States  who  are  experiencing  this 
problem  most  severely  to  see  what  can  be  done  about  it.  The  situa- 
tion also  varies  a  lot  from  city  to  city  and  place  to  place. 
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I  think  solutions  to  this  problem  generally  have  to  be  devised 
and  put  together  at  a  local  level  to  respond  to  the  particular  needs 
of  particular  areas. 

Mr.  Peterson.  So  you  don't  have  any  solutions  right  now? 

Ms.  Bane.  I  am  afraid  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Peterson.  And  we  are  going  to  just  continue  to  spend  this 
money  on  these  welfare  hotels? 

Ms.  Bane.  I  think  the  fact  that  we  may  not  have  the  solution 
doesn't  mean  that  there  are  not  things  that  we  can  be  working  on 
and  trying.  You  have  heard  or  will  hear  about  some  programs  to 
provide  services  to  help  the  families  use  the  transition  to  use  other 
kinds  of  shelters  as  alternatives  to  welfare  hotels.  I  think  some  of 
those  are  very  promising. 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  about  the  bill  Congressman  Flake  and  I  are 
working  on.  Have  you  seen  it? 

Ms.  Bane.  I  have  seen  it.  As  you  know,  the  administration  has 
not  taken  a  position  on  the  bill.  We  will  do  so  when  it  is  intro- 
duced. We  are  looking  at  it  very,  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  long  will  that  take? 

Ms.  Bane.  If,  after  the  bill  is  introduced,  you  ask  us  for  a  bill 
report,  we  will  provide  a  position. 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  long  will  that  be? 

Ms.  Bane.  After  we  get  the  request  for  a  bill  report,  as  soon  as 
you  like,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  about  using  the  multifamily  properties  as  a 
place  to  put  some  of  these  folks? 

Ms.  Bane.  I  will  defer  to  my  colleague  here  for  an  answer  on  that 
question.  It  certainly  seems  like  something  we  ought  to  be  looking 
at.  I  think  there  is  some  authority  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  already. 

Mr.  Peterson.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  bill  that  we  are  pro- 
posing? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  I  think,  as  Secretary  Bane  said,  the  administration 
does  not  have  an  official  position  on  the  legislation.  Once  the  legis- 
lation is — we  submit  a  report  and  obviously  we  will  at  that  time. 
It  is  an  intriguing  piece  of  legislation.  I  think  many  of  the  com- 
ments that  we  have  heard  this  morning  would  suggest  that  we 
have  to  do  more  with  the  AFDC-EA  money  than  we  have  been 
doing. 

There  have  been  episodes  where  we  have  found  alternative  uses 
for  AFDC  and  EA  such  as  the  EARP  program  in  New  York  which 
met  with  some  success.  So  those  types  of  experiences,  I  think,  will 
shed  light  on  the  legislation  and  future  uses. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  mentioned,  I  thought,  during  your  testimony 
you  mentioned  the  Housing  Tax  Credit  Program,  did  you? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Are  you  familiar  with  it? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Are  you  familiar  with  its  use  in  New  York?  Is  any 
of  that  going  on  in  the  area  where  there  is  problems  with  welfare 
hotels? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  You  have  an  extensive  use  of  the  low  income  tax 
credit.  You  have,  in  New  York  as  in  communities  across  the  Nation 
over  the  past  decade  when  you  had  a  tremendous  and  growing 
need  and  not  the  resources  that  were  necessary,  it  caused  local  gov- 
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emments  to  get  very  creative,  spurred  innovation  and  take  what- 
ever resources  were  on  the  table,  whatever  scraps  were  left  and 
fashion  fiill  programs. 

So  you  have  low-income  housing  tax  credits  often  used  in  com- 
bination with  other  programs,  be  it  a  section  8  program,  a  HOME 
program,  which  a  HUD  program  State  and  local  moneys,  but  the 
low-income  housing  tax  credit  has  been  widely  used. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  am  familiar  with  how  it  works  in  my  part  of  the 
country,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  New  York.  Do  they  use  a  city- 
wide  income  average  so,  for  example,  if  you  are  going  to  go  in  and 
either  rehabilitate  a  building  or  build  a  new  buildfing  they  set  these 
fair  market  rentals  based  on  income. 

Are  they  using  the  citywide  income  level?  Do  you  know  what  it 
is  in  New  York,  what  the  low-income  housing  tax  credit  program 
uses  for  an  income  level? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  I  don't  know  the  income  level  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  a  State-run  program  where  the  State  designates  its 
credit  to  recipients.  New  York  City,  then,  will  designate  eligible  or- 
ganizations for  the  credit. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  income  level  is  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  that  is  set  by  Federal  law.  We  require  that 
it  be  established  based  on  certain  criteria. 

Mr.  Cuomo.  Yes,  and  it  varies  from  jurisdiction  to  jurisdiction. 
I  don't  administer  that  program,  so  I  am  not  an  expert  on  it. 

My  recollection  is  that  the  rates  vary  from  locality  to  locality  de- 
penaing  on  what  the  rental  market  is. 

Mr.  Peterson.  You  are  not  familiar  with  whether  it  has  been 
used  extensively  in  these  areas  where  we  have  the  welfare  hotels? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  It  has  been  used  extensively  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Has  anybody  moved  out  of  the  welfare  hotels? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  You  have  had  massive  movement  from  welfare  ho- 
tels. In  1989  and  1990  the  welfare  hotel  population  was  down  to 
150  famiHes.  Now  it  is  back  up  to  about  1,100. 

When  the  population  was  coming  down  it  was  because  you  had 
an  increased  supply  of  affordable  housing.  In  New  York  City  and 
State,  there  are  a  number  of  programs  using  houses.  State  and 
local  money  was  part  of  it  and  Federal  money  was  part  of  it. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  Eiffordaole  housing  and 
therefore  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  welfare  imits.  Mr.  Banks  de- 
fend earlier  that  as  the  production  of  affordable  housing  slowed, 
there  was  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  number  of  families  in 
welfare  hotels. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Flake. 

Mr.  Flake.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  welcome  both 
of  our  witnesses  today. 

Mr.  Cuomo,  of  course,  we  know  he  has  done  such  a  marvelous 
job  in  terms  of  creating  shelters  in  New  York.  It  is  good  to  have 
you  over  at  HUD  because  I  think  you  have  a  firsthand  experience 
not  only  in  terms  of  some  theoretical  applications,  but  more  prag- 
matic ones  and  that  is  good. 

Why  was  there  a  ceasing  of  the  creation  of  affordable  housing? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  I  think  Congress,  it  is  primarily  a  question  of  re- 
sources. As  the  need  tar  outweighs  the  available  resources,  local. 
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State,  or  Federal,  in  the  late  1980's  New  York  City's  budget  was 
stronger  than  it  is  now  because  the  economic  climate  was  stronger. 

There  was  additional  moneys  in  those  years  for  the  production  of 
housing.  Also  what  was  happening  at  that  time  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  housing  programs  that  had  begim  and  the  timing  was  such 
that  the  imits  were  coming  on  line  in  the  late  1980's,  about  1990, 
en  masse,  and  that  allowed  a  one  shot,  if  you  will,  number  of  low- 
income  units  coming  on  that  could  serve  as  a  vehicle  to  reduce  the 
welfare  hotel  population. 

Mr.  Flake.  The  question  then  becomes,  what  happened  to  those 
resources?  Did  we  lose?  I  remember  about  that  time  Al  Benjamin 
and  I  talked  about  to  begin  a  process  where  people  in  public  hous- 
ing, which  is  our  traditional  transitional  housing,  creating  some  af- 
fordable housing  opportunity  so  that  those  persons  living  there 
paying  $700  or  $800  a  month  would  be  able  to  transition  out  so 
that  we  could  take  a  portion  of  the  homeless  population  and  move 
them  in. 

The  reality  is  at  that  point  it  seems  that  our  discussions  were 
around  how  to  reprioritize  some  of  the  moneys  that  are  available 
even  before  welfare  hotels  got  to  be  such  a  big  issue.  Now,  it  is  a 
big  issue.  We  were  paying  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  month. 

Are  there  ways  to  reprioritize  in  such  a  way  that — as  you  know, 
in  my  Minx  Program,  the  model  we  are  doing  out  in  Chicago  with 
Vince  Lane,  we  are  doing  some  creation  of  new  alternatives  in 
housing.  Is  it  possible  within  the  framework  of  funds  that  are 
available,  which  is  Mr.  Shays'  concern,  that  we  could  reshape  the 
means  of  doing  construction? 

I  know  Ms.  Bane  says  that  is  not  possible  with  HHS  moneys,  yet 
the  reality  is  if  you  are  paying  that  kind  of  money,  $200  million 
a  year  we  are  putting  out,  is  it  not  possible  to  begin  to  look  at  how 
we  reshape  what  we  already  have?  I  don't  know  how  we  find  the 
answer. 

Mr.  Cuomo.  Obviously,  at  the  time  we  had  the  conversation  that 
you  were  referring  to  I  was  not  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  therefore  was  freer  of  tongue  and  ear. 

On  the  general  point  of  public  housing  and  moving  from  public 
housing  it  happens  to  be  a  priority  of  Secretary  Cisneros.  We  are 
expanding  the  Moving  to  Opportunities  Program  that  you  are 
aware  of.  Also  the  concept  of  restoring  the  transitional  nature  of 
public  housing  where  public  housing  was  not  supposed  to  be  per- 
manent lifetime  housing,  but  a  housing  stock  that  served  people  for 
an  intermediate  period,  who  needed  a  period  of  assistance  and  then 
moved  on  to  homeownership  opportunity. 

That  is  a  problem  the  Secretary  is  working  on,  as  well  as  the  As- 
sistant Secretary.  It  comes  down  to  resources.  If  you  look  at  the  eli- 
gible population  for  section  8  relief  there  are  estimates  that  say 
only  about  25  percent  of  the  eligible  population  receives  Federal 
section  8  assistance. 

How  you  would  calibrate  what  would  the  total  resources  be  if 
there  was  100  percent  eligibility,  I  don't  know  anybody  ever  tried 
to  come  up  with  a  number.  Having  said  that,  as  Congressman 
Shays  pointed  out  earlier,  we  are  living  under  realities  of  financial 
stress  and  limited  resources,  so  I  think  the  question  is  how  do  we 
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best  use  the  moneys  that  we  have  available  if  we  don't  have  the 
luxury  of  additional  resources. 

If  one  assumes  that,  which  I  do  not  know  is  a  safe  assumption, 
but  even  if  you  were  to  assume  you  don't  have  additional  resources, 
how  do  you  best  use  the  resources  that  you  have  on  the  table. 

I  think  in  that  vein  you  would  have  to  look  at  AFDC  and  EA  to 
see  how  creative  we  could  get  utilizing  that  money  that  is  avail- 
able. 

Mr.  Flake,  Even  given  the  fact  that  your  tongue  now  must  cling 
to  the  roof  of  your  mouth,  we  are  spending  four  times  as  much  for 
this  room  per  month  versus  in  New  York  someone  getting  a  section 
8  certificate  that  would  probably  be  $700  a  month  versus  say 
$2,800  a  month.  You  are  talking  about  four  times  as  many  persons 
who  could  be  placed  if  we  could  find  a  way  to  reconfigfure  just 
those. 

Is  that  within  the  realm  of  possibility?  That  is  what  our  bill  basi- 
cally tries  to  do.  Is  that  within  the  realm  of  possibility  or  is  that 
something  you  can  discuss  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  As  I  said,  the  administration  does  not  have  a  posi- 
tion on  the  bill.  Having  said  that,  my  personal  opinion  is  that  it 
is  certainly  within  the  realm  of  possibility.  When  you  are  looking 
at  the  financial  impact  of  that  move  I  think  it  is  important  not  just 
to  look  at  the  number  of  people  currently  using  welfare  hotels,  but 
the  class  that  that  population  represents  because  it  is  a  very,  very 
large  population. 

I  mentioned  the  recent  studies  earlier.  160,000  people  in  the  city 
of  New  York  are  estimated  to  have  been  homeless  in  the  past  3 
years,  160,000  people  would  be  a  midsized  city  in  this  Nation. 

It  is  a  tremendous  population.  The  fear  would  be  the  question  if 
you  start  to  allow  AFDC  and  EA  to  be  used  in  a  different  way,  do 
you  increase  the  demand  on  the  system  in  that  other  people  who 
are  presently  in  that  class  will  present  themselves  for  this  alter- 
native use  of  AFDC  and  EA? 

I  do  not  have  that  answer  for  you  today.  I  would  work  with  Sec- 
retary Bane  on  the  fiill  analysis  of  the  bill  and  that  would  be  one 
of  the  issues  I  presume  would  present  themselves. 

Mr.  Flake.  And  some  of  those  now  doubled  and  tripled  could 
now  get  a  better  option. 

Mr.  Cuomo.  Rignt,  and  a  realistic  option.  I  don't  mean  to  suggest 
that  you  have  a  population  that  would  act  irrationally.  I  suggest 
you  have  a  population  that  would  act  rationally. 

Ms.  Bane  would  say  you  need  housing.  You  have  9  or  10  people 
in  a  two-bedroom  apartment.  You  may  be  violating  the  building 
code  standards.  This  is  the  access  point  to  it.  Families  that  are 
paying  40,  50,  60  percent  of  their  income  when  you  know  the  Fed- 
eral guidelines  say  they  should  only  pay  one-third. 

Present  yourself.  Get  the  AFDC-EA  special  need  and  get  the  af- 
fordable housing  that  you  need.  The  thousands  of  families  who 
don't  even  bother  to  put  their  names  on  public  housing  waiting 
lists  because  it  seems  pointless.  Probably  the  expectation  might  be 
that  it  won't  happen  in  their  lifetime.  These  are  all  people  who 
need  affordable  housing.  They  are  not  people  who  want  to  rip  off 
the  system.  They  are  not  people  who  want  to  take  advantage  of 
anyone.  They  have  a  legitimate  and  very  real  need.  If  you  make  a 
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change,  do  you  then  increase  the  class  of  people  presenting  them- 
selves? That  is  the  issue  you  have  to  look  at,  whether  it  is  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing.  I  guess  it  is  more  of  a  question  of  resources. 

Mr.  Flake.  If  you,  for  instance,  tried  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  average  in  New  York  of  $312  for  a  family  of  four  and  the  $700 
that  market  requires,  if  you  ever  got  to  the  maximum,  then  you 
would  increase  the  number  of  potential  users  for  the  section  8  cer- 
tificate which  means  that  we  keep  the  cycle  going  that  you  could 
never  afford  to  fund  that. 

Is  that  what  I  am  hearing  in  some  measure?  Even  though  we 
know  what  the  need  is,  trjdng  to  solve  the  full  need  may  mean  that 
we  generate  a  greater  need. 

Mr.  Cuomo.  Yes.  Why  won't  the  families  receiving  $300  that  are 
not  getting  by  on  that,  why  wouldn't  they  present  themselves  and 
get  the  $700?  If  that  entire  class  came  forward,  what  would  the  fi- 
nancial ramification  also  be  leaving  aside  the  question  of  whether 
that  is  an  obligation  we  are  willing  to  meet  or  we  should  meet? 
What  would  be  the  extent  of  that  need? 

Mr.  Flake.  I  have  taken  a  significant  amount  of  time.  My  final 
question  is,  the  mandate  that  we  have  placed  through  my  other 
committee,  the  Banking  Committee,  on  the  elimination  of  the  wel- 
fare hotels  is  1994.  If  the  audience  could  see  your  face,  Ms.  Bane. 

It  is  1994.  From  both  of  the  you,  is  that  realistic?  Are  we  going 
to  meet  the  target  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  Congressman,  you  are  very  good  at  the  pointed 
question.  We  will  develop  a  strategy  and  put  forth  a  strategy  as  I 
mentioned  before.  We  will  put  forth  a  strategy  I  think  in  the  broad- 
er context. 

Secretary  Bane  talked  about  welfare  reform.  There  are  affordable 
housing  issues.  You  cannot  divorce  this  issue  fi'om  the  broader  con- 
text. We  will  be  putting  it  forth  in  what  we  call  the  Federal  plan 
that  deals  with  the  entire  homeless  system,  not  just  the  hotels,  but 
the  shelters  and  the  transitional. 

Having  said  that  and  having  come  from  an  experience  of  local 
government  and  community  based  organizations,  we  as  a  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  be  able  to  provide  affordable  alternatives 
for  what  the  class  of  poor  people  might  need  the  service  provided 
by  the  hotels  currently.  If  I  am  on  the  local  government  side,  un- 
less the  Federal  Government  can  tell  me  where  I  get  the  resources 
to  pay  for  my  poor,  the  35  million  poor  people  in  this  country  who 
need  decent,  affordable  housing  and  who  I  can't  provide  it  for,  until 
you  meet  that  need,  you  will  not  ultimately  answer  the  question. 

On  the  specifics  of  how  do  we  get  rid  of  unfit  hotels,  I  think  we 
are  in  a  better  position  on  that.  No  one  should  be  in  an  unfit  facil- 
ity especially  when  you  consider  the  amount  of  money  that  we  are 
spending  and  the  number  of  accommodations  that  are  available. 
That  is  a  specific  question  which  is  different  than  the  broader.  I  am 
more  comfortable  with  the  specific  question  of  unfit  welfare  hotels 
than  an  ultimate  response  to  the  broader  issue  of  how  do  you  house 
your  needy  poor  people. 

Mr.  Flake.  You  learned  well  at  the  feet  of  the  Honorable  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  yield  back. 
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Mr.  Peterson.  If  you  would  indulge  me  I  wanted  to  bring  some- 
thing up.  This  is  somewhat  unrelated,  but  it  is  kind  of  the  same 
issue  we  will  be  getting  into. 

Mr.  Cuomo,  you  made  a  statement  that  the  low-income  housing 
tax  progfram  is  not  administered  by  your  agency,  which  is  correct. 
I  guess  it  somewhat  troubles  me  and  I  want  to  ask  you  how  you 
fofiow  this.  At  least  in  my  area,  most  of  the  few  affordable  houses 
that  have  been  built,  probably  all  of  it,  have  been  built  by  the  low- 
income  housing  tax  credit  program. 

If  you  are  not  following  this  and  dovetailing  what  you  are  doing 
with  DLA,  that  would  be  troubling  to  me.  So  how  much  are  you 
folks  keeping  track  of  that  and  molding  that  together  with  your 
housing  program  to  get  at  this  problem  which  is  a  huge  problem 
of  people  who  cannot  get  affordable  housing? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  have  miscommunicated.  I 
said  that  I  was  not  familiar  with  the  current  fair  market  rent  al- 
lowed within  the  low-income  housing  tax  credit.  I  said  my  Depart- 
ment does  not  administer  the  program. 

I  am  familiar  with  the  program.  Before  I  joined  the  administra- 
tion, I  used  the  low-income  tax  credit  in  the  construction  of  housing 
facilities.  I  have  spent  $12  million  in  tax  credit  money  building 
Grenesis  homes  in  Bed-Stuy  in  Brooklyn  in  150-unit  facilities.  So  I 
am  knowledgeable  of  the  use  of  tax  credits  having  used  it  myself. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  must  have  misspoke.  I  did  not  say  you  were  not. 
I  am  concerned  how  much  your  agency  is  paying  attention  and 
tracking  that  across  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Cuomo.  We  are,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Secretary  lobbied  heav- 
ily for  the  permanent  extension  of  the  low-income  housing  tax  cred- 
it. We  are  doing  significant  work  now  on  advising  community 
groups  on  how  you  t^e  that  credit  and  put  it  together  with  section 
8,  put  it  together  for  the  low  income. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  just  wanted  to  raise  this  point.  I  am  somewhat 
concerned  in  the  way  I  have  seen  this  operate.  This  does  more  in 
Farmer's  Home  in  my  area  than  it  does  HUD  because  they  have 
been  using  their  allocation  and  putting  it  together. 

As  I  understand  the  way  the  program  operates,  the  theory  of  it 
is  that  in  exchange  for  these  tax  credits  you  are  going  to  provide 
housing  that  is  basically  at  30  percent  of  the  median  income  level 
in  that  area.  So  we  are  providing  some  housing  stock  that  is  at 
that  level  where  at  least  half  the  people  are  going  to  be  able  to  af- 
ford it.  It  is  at  the  middle. 

We  are  taking  section  8,  which  is  another  kind  of  a  program  that 
is  based  on  the  income  of  the  individual  and  marrying  those  two 
together  which  I  am  not  sure  is  a  good  use  of  those  resources.  I 
thmk  to  some  extent  you  are  doubling  up  the  subsidy  there  and  in 
effect  making  less  housing  available.  I  was  wondering,  are  you 
looking  at  that  at  all?  I  really  think  that  there  is — I  have  seen  situ- 
ations where  I  think  developers  have  basically  used  that  doubling 
up  of  the  subsidy  to  help  increase  the  amount  of  profit  that  they 
are  making  on  these  projects. 

I  don't  Imow  if  you  have  a  personal  opinion  about  that  or  if  you 
have  thought  about  that,  whether  it  is  appropriate  to  be  using  sec- 
tion 8  in  addition  to  Farmers  Home  low  interest  in  addition  to  all 
these  other  progframs? 
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Mr.  Cuomo.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  layering,  of  combin- 
ing different  programs,  gets  complicated.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
instances  where  the  layering  has  generated  a  profit  to  the  devel- 
oper of  the  program.  There  are  also  instances  where  the  layering 
is  necessary  otherwise  you  cannot  target  the  very  low-income  indi- 
viduals. 

Mr.  Peterson.  But  maybe  the  low-income  housing  tax  credit 
should  not  target  those  very  low-income  individuals.  Maybe  we 
should  have  another  program  that  gets  at  them.  That  is  my  point. 
I  am  a  little  bit  concerned  that  we  are  in  a  danger  zone  here  of 
spending  more  money  than  we  need  to  by  making  all  of  these  pro- 
grams trying  to  deal  with  all  these  problems  and  nothing  works. 

Mr.  Cuomo.  I  think  the  whole  question  of  layering  and  combin- 
ing programs,  not  just  housing  programs,  but  section  8,  et  cetera, 
but  also  among  Department's  the  combination  of  low-income  hous- 
ing tax  credits  and  the  shelter  allowance,  for  example,  is  something 
that  has  to  be  looked  at. 

The  welfare  reform  task  force  is  to  get  into  that.  Secretary 
Cisneros  is  reinventing  HUD  and  he  is  starting  to  get  into  that  at 
HUD. 

Mr.  Peterson.  I  for  one  am  interested  and  this  is  something  this 
committee  would  like  to  look  into  more  than  we  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  on  that. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  Shays.  Let  me  start  off  by  saying  that  there  are,  given  a  new 
administration  I  think  it  is  essential  that  Congress  allow  the  ad- 
ministration time  to  sort  out  what  it  can  and  what  it  cannot  do. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  there  is  a  law  that  takes  place  in  1994.  I 
am  very  willing  to  revise  that  law  to  make  it  workable,  but  I  don't 
have  any  confidence  at  all  that  you  are  better  able  to  meet  the  tar- 
get. 

Mr.  Cuomo,  you  gave  an  answer  that  I  thought  was  a  good-faith 
effort  to  try  to  meet  the  law,  but  it  doesn't  make  me  think  you  will. 
If  you  could  have  seen  the  expression  on  Ms.  Bane's  face,  it  was 
like  you  were  kidding.  You  sometimes  think  the  only  people  who 
work  in  this  place  are  the  people  who  do  the  stenotype  reporting. 

Given  my  comment,  would  it  be  a  recommendation  that  we  ask 
Congress  to  postpone  that  and  make  it  a  more  realistic  thing? 

Ms.  Bane.  I  think  we  should  look  at  it  and  talk  to  the  people  who 
know  the  most  about  it,  the  State  and  local  people  who  try  to  make 
it  happen. 

Mr.  Shays.  No.  Correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  but  it  is  my  xmder- 
standing  that  there  is  a  mandate  to  you,  and  you  both  have  to 
make  sure  that  the  laws  are  enforced.  So  there  is  a  little  option 
choice,  if  you  can  do  it,  do  it  guys  or  ladies.  I  need  a  better  answer 
than  that. 

Ms.  Bane.  As  I  say  Congressman,  I  think — and  this  is  really 
speaking  fi-om  my  position  as  former  commissioner  in  New  York 
State — I  think,  it  will  be  a  real  struggle  to  implement  the  law  by 
1994.  I  think  Secretary  Cuomo  is  right  in  sajang  we  can,  and  we 
must,  get  the  homeless  out  of  unfit  welfare  hotels.  Absolutely  we 
must  do  that. 
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Mr.  Shays.  So  is  it  your  recommendation  that  we  should  ask  for 
an  extension  and  if  you  are  not  prepared  to  answer  that,  when 
would  you  be  prepared  to  give  us  an  answer  to  that  question? 

Ms.  Bane.  Let  me  have  a  little  bit  of  time  to  get  a  sense  of  what 
the  possibilities  are  in  the  jurisdictions  that  are  most  affected  by 
this.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  the  laws  are  obeyed.  I  think 
we  also  have  to  recognize  that  the  actual  provision  of  services  in 
dealing  with  this  problem  does  indeed  take  place  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

Mr.  Shays.  You  have  to  be  in  touch  with  the  people  who  admin- 
ister the  program,  but  bottom  line  it  is  Federal  dollars,  isn't  it? 

Ms.  Bane.  It  is  a  combination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  dollars. 

Mr.  Shays.  It  is  50  percent  local.  In  order  for  them  to  get  50  per- 
cent, they  have  to  meet  the  standards.  These  funds  will  not  be 
available.  This  money  disappears,  correct?  How  can  you  under  the 
law  provide  for  these  payments  if  under  the  law  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  exist? 

Ms.  Bane.  Unfortunately,  there  are  some  almost  contradictory 
pieces  in  the  law  that  we  have  to  administer.  The  emergency  as- 
sistance law  is  an  extremely  flexible  law  in  what  it  allows  States 
to  spend  money  on.  So  we  have  to  consider  the  demands  of  that  law 
as  well  and,  obviously,  we  need  to  work  very  closely  with  you  to 
get  a  good  assessment  of  this  problem  and  what  we  can  do  about 
it. 

Mr.  Shays.  The  bottom  line  for  me  is  that  I  will  be  critical  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  if  you  are  not  getting  back  to  us  and  telling 
us.  Right  now  it  is  on  your  shoulders. 

My  point  is  that  we  need  to  give  you  the  time  to  do  it.  It  is  a 
new  administration,  but  it  is  getting  to  the  point  where  you  really 
should  have  an  answer.  You  either  tell  people  to  abide  by  the  law 
or  change  the  law. 

Do  you  have  any  problem  with  that,  Mr.  Cuomo? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  No,  Congressman.  I  would  repeat  what  I  said  earlier 
to  Congressman  Flake.  The  law  specifically  says,  as  I  understand 
it  and  please  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that  we  should  end  the  use 
of  unfit,  transient  facilities. 

Mr.  Shays.  I  thought  that  was  your  qualifier.  I  would  agree  that 
we  dispose  of  the  unfit.  If  that  is  the  issue,  then  my  question  is 
modified. 

Mr.  Cuomo.  I  believe  the  law  speaks  to  the  use  of  unfit  facilities, 
which  is  obviously  a  much  easier  problem  to  tackle  than  the  genius 
of  hotels. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Mr.  Shays,  I  am  informed  that  that  is  in  fact 
what  it  says,  but  HUD  was  supposed  to  define  what  unfit  was  and 
they  have  not  done  that. 

Are  you  going  to  define  it  any  time  soon? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  We  hope  to.  It  is  part  of  the  effort  we  now  have  un- 
derway. We  are  hosting  a  series  of  18  forums  throughout  the  Na- 
tion speaking  to  homeless  providers,  visiting  facilities  and  fashion- 
ing the  Federal  plan  on  homelessness.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  that 
we  are  consulting  on  and  researching. 

Mr.  Shays.  Thank  you.  It  does  say  unfit.  The  language  in  it  does 
need  to  be  defined. 
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Ms.  Bane,  let  me  ask  you  one  last  question  because  I  know  we 
have  a  time  problem.  Would  you  kind  of  define  to  me  what  you 
mean  by  a  localized  problem?  You  say  it  is  a  localized  problem  in 
the  three  States  and  I  guess  the  District.  Are  you  saying  it  only 
because  that  is  the  only  area  where  we  do  have  it?  In  other  words, 
there  are  welfare  hotels  in  those  areas? 

Give  me  your  reason  why  we  have  welfare  hotels  in  these  three 
States  and  the  District. 

Ms.  Bane.  I  think  we  have  welfare  hotels  in  those  three  States 
and  the  District  partly  because  the  problems  that  generate  home- 
lessness  are  very  much  in  evidence  in  those  places.  Those  places 
have  been  struggling  with  how  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  homeless 
families  and  have  found  in  those  places — and  I  wish  I  understood 
better  why  it  doesn't  happen  in  some  other  places — but  they  have 
found  that  the  use  of  hotels  is  their  best  solution,  if  you  will,  to  the 
problem. 

In  some  ways  it  is  a  problem  because  New  York,  for  example, 
takes  the  responsibility  of  providing  shelter  to  homeless  families 
and  individuals  so  seriously.  It  is  committed  to  providing  shelter  to 
those  families  that  need  it. 

When  New  York  does  not  have  space  available  in  permanent 
housing  or  in  transitional  housing,  which  are  better  alternatives  to 
welfare  hotels,  they  don't  tell  the  family  to  go  home.  They  are  in 
fact  willing  to  provide  the  family  a  place  to  stay  and  that  is  the 
hotel. 

I  think  it  is  the  combination  of  the  severity  of  the  problem  in 
those  places  and  the  attempts  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
to  respond  to  those  needs  that  creates  the  situation  also  where  wel- 
fare hotels  are  used  only  in  certain  places. 

Mr.  Shays.  When  you  say  that — ^and  I  don't  object  to  your  com- 
ment that  New  York  City  makes  a  very  good  attempt  to  do  it — it 
strikes  me  that  the  only  conclusion  I  can  draw  is  there  is  just  ex- 
traordinarily more  demand  in  those  areas. 

Ms.  Bane.  That  would  be  my  conclusion  as  well.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Shays.  I  wonder  why  Massachusetts  and  not  Connecticut. 
This  hearing  is  demonstrating  to  me  that  there  is  a  good  chimk  of 
this  that  I  don't  know.  One  thing  I  do  know  is  that  from  an  ideo- 
logical standpoint,  there  are  members  of  my  own  party  that  obiect 
to  providing  some  kind  of  assistance,  but  we  have  had  arrived  at 
a  point  now  where  moderate  Republicans  are  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion— and  I  think  moderate  Democrats  as  well  as  conservative 
Democrats — that  there  are  just  not  going  to  be  funds  available  to 
do  things  we  would  like  to  do. 

We  will  not  argue  that  there  is  no  need.  We  just  don't  receive  the 
dollars.  Now  I  am  wondering  what  is  the  conclusion.  The  fact  that 
Congress  acquiesced  to  a  lot  of  what  President  Reagan  did  in  cut- 
backs was  that  they  also  recognized  there  were  limited  dollars.  It 
is  going  to  be  interesting  to  see  such  a  unique  situation  because  it 
is  really  resting  on  your  shoulder  in  terms  of  planning,  how  you 
solve  not  only  this  problem,  but  a  lot  of  other  problems. 

I  have  come  to  one  conclusion  that  our  only  salvation  in  the  long 
term  is  economic  development.  I  wrote  down  at  the  beginning  of 
this  hearing  that  we  need  jobs.  Ms.  Duen  needs  a  job.  She  needs 
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housing,  but  damn  it,  she  needs  a  job.  That  is  where  I  am  going 
to  put  my  emphasis. 

If  I  had  Hmited  dollars  to  upgrade  housing  or  give  HUD  more 
money  to  encourage  economic  development,  that  is  where  I  fall 
down. 

Thank  you  both. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you  Mr.  Shays. 

Mr.  Flake.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might? 

May  I  encourage  both  Assistant  Secretaries  that  perhaps  during 
the  course  of  our  movement  through  trying  to  put  our  bill  to- 
gether— which  is  ready  now,  and  yet  there  are  manv  opportunities 
for  expansion — perhaps — as  they  look  and  we  look  at  what  we 
think  ought  be  done,  perhaps  we  should  work  together  to  put  to- 
gether a  legislative  piece  that  meets  the  broader  need  that  both  of 
you  are  addressing. 

I  think  we  realize  that  you  both  have  been  in  your  positions  a 
relatively  short  time.  But  I  think,  working  together,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  work  through  a  lot  of  these  processes — ^those  that  you 
can  do  regulatorily,  and  those  that  we  can  do  together — and  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  come  as  close  to  that  target  date,  because 
the  Banking  Committee  of  jurisdiction  with  Mr.  Gonzalez  having 
given  an  extension,  I  am  not  sure  how  readily  he  is  going  to  be  to 
extend  that  again. 

So  if  we  can  be  helpful  over  the  next  several  months  to  get 
through  some  of  the  processes,  I  think  we  would  oflTer  ourselves  to 
want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Peterson.  If  I  could  take  that  one  step  further.  As  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  you  are  trying  to  wrap  that  up  into  our  whole 
strategy  that  you  will  have  by  June  30,  1994.  And  I  guess  I  can 
see  what  you  are  trying  to  do  there. 

But  the  law  says  that  a  month  after  that  we  are  going  to  elimi- 
nate these  welfare  hotels.  And  so  I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  going 
to  work.  We  know  what  the  problem  is  here.  We  know  that  we  are 
wasting  money,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  going  to  solve  anything 
to  hold  off  until  June  30. 

And  so  it  seems  that  maybe  we  could  work  together  using  these 
bills  that  we  have  and  speed  this  strategy  up  and  maybe  try  to 
come  to  some  solution  to  this  strategy  by,  say,  January  when  we 
get  back  here,  rather  than  wait  until  June. 

I  mean  this  problem  is  going  to  be  a  problem,  no  matter  what 
else  you  do  in  this  area.  We  have  got  to  get  at  this,  and  I  am  un- 
comfortable waiting  until  June  30. 

Do  you  think  there  would  be  some  way  that  you  could  work  with 
our  committee  and  try  to  figure  out  where  we  are  heading  with  this 
before  June  30? 

Mr.  Cuomo.  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  it  would  be  our  pleasure. 
I  think  we  are  all  anxious  to  get  something  done  about  this  prob- 
lem that  we  have  all  lived  with  for  over  a  decade.  It  would  be  our 
pleasure. 

I  am  sure  I  speak  for  my  colleague,  Ms.  Bane,  when  I  say  that, 
any  way  that  we  can  work  with  the  committee  to  jointly  work  to- 
ward an  expeditious  solution,  we  will. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Let's  come  up  with  a  strategy  as  to  how  we  are 
going  to  work  on  this  in  January. 
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And  we  appreciate  you  being  with  us  today;  and,  hopefully,  some- 
thing positive  will  come  out  of  this.  And  we  will  enjoy  working  with 
you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Cuomo.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Bane.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Peterson.  We  want  to  call  the  next  panel  quickly.  We  are 
running  into  problems  with  this  room,  and  so  we  are  only  going  to 
have  about  10  more  minutes.  We  would  like  to  have  you  come  up. 
Panel  II. 

We  apologize  for  the  time  limit — ^that  is  Mr.  Michael  Dowling, 
commissioner  of  New  York  State  Department  of  Social  Services  and 
Mr.  Lany  Lockhart,  associate  commissioner  of  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services,  accompanied  by  Ray  Castro,  associate  com- 
missioner— no,  he  is  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Relations  for  the  Department  of  Human  Services.  We  apologize. 

Your  statements  will  be  made  a  complete  part  of  the  record.  We 
are  going  to  have  about  10  minutes.  If  you  could  each  give  us  5 
minutes  each,  however  you  want  to  do  it;  and  then  we  are  probably 
not  going  to  be  able  to  come  back. 

STATEMENT  OF  MICHAEL  DOWUNG,  COMMISSIONER,  NEW 
YORK  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Dowling.  Thank  you  wery  much. 

I  will  be  brief  since  a  lot  of  the  issues  that  I  was  obviously  going 
to  talk  about  have  come  up  in  one  way  or  another  in  the  past  2 
hours  and  I  enjoyed  sitting  here  and  listening  to  it. 

I  congratulate  the  committee  for  having  this  hearing  and  for  hav- 
ing HUD  and  HHS  here  together  as  well.  And  since  I  work  with 
the  two  individuals  that  were  up  here  before,  I  do  look  forward  to 
a  deliberative  relationship  with  the  Federal  Government,  the  State, 
and  the  local  government  in  dealing  with  this.  That  kind  of  a  delib- 
eration has  to  happen,  otherwise  this  won't  work  well. 

As  you  know,  the  biggest  homeless  problem  that  we  have  in  New 
York  State  is  in  New  York  City;  and  over  the  last  decade,  we  have 
initiated  a  whole  series  of  things  in  the  areas  of  prevention  and 
transitional  housing.  We  have  dramatically  reduced  the  numbers  of 
hotels.  However,  we  still  have  too  many  people  in  hotels.  But  we 
have  built  alternate  transitional  shelters. 

And  currently  the  agency  is  taking  a  very  hard  look  at  every- 
thing that  we  do  for  the  homeless  in  New  York,  looking  specifically 
at  the  recommendations  that  came  out  of  a  commission  that  was 
chaired  by  Andrew  Cuomo,  which  I  served  on  last  year.  So  I  won't 
spend  any  time  going  into  any  of  these  things. 

If  there  are  questions,  I  will  try  to  answer  them.  This  is  an  area 
where  there  is  no  magic  silver  bullet.  There  is  no  one  answer.  The 
more  you  get  into  it  and  the  more  time  you  spend  on  it,  it  is  amaz- 
ingly complicated. 

It  is  a  housing  problem.  But  I  disagree  somewhat  with  some  peo- 
ple earlier.  I  do  think,  also,  services  are  needed  that  are  meant  to 
nelp  address  substance  abuse  and  alcoholism  problems.  It  is  not 
just  straight  purely  a  housing  problem,  although  the  housing  prob- 
lem is  major.  I  would  like  to  make  a  general  comment  and  then 
comment  on  the  legislation  that  you  asked  me  to  speak  about. 
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You  will  never  deal  with  this  issue  in  any  way  effectively  unless 
you  deal  in  part  with  the  overall  housing  problem.  And  that,  in 
many  ways,  is  a  nonwelfare  issue.  If  you  want — if  you  will  try  to 
solve  the  housing  problem  just  through  the  welfare  system,  you 
will  never  be  able  to  do  it. 

You  talk  about  raising  shelter  allowances,  and  we  have  done  that 
in  New  York.  And  we  are  looking  at  the  issue  again.  But  if  you 
want  to  use  the  welfare  system  just  to  pay  enough  rents,  that  is 
not  the  answer.  You  have  to  do  it  through  housing  subsidies 
through  section  8,  through  the  building  of  affordable  nousing.  It 
has  to  be  a  nonwelfare  issue  and  a  nonwelfare  solution. 

However,  given  the  fact  that  we  are  all  strapped  for  resources 
and  we  have  to  deal  with  what  we  have  got  at  the  moment,  as  cre- 
atively as  we  possibly  can,  the  legislation  that  you  have  put  for- 
ward, I  believe,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

On  the  issue  of  flexibility  of  EA  funds  and  AFDC  special  need 
funds,  I  agree  completely  that  there  needs  to  be  greater  flexibility 
on  the  use  of  those  dollars.  We  have,  in  New  York,  argued  for  that 
flexibility  for  quite  a  while.  In  fact,  we  had  some  of  the  flexibility. 
At  one  time  we  were  able  to  take  AFDC  special  need  dollars  and 
use  them  as  rent  supplement  dollars  to  help  renovate  and  provide 
a  rent  subsidy  for  somebody  that  we  took  out  of  a  homeless  hotel. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  Federal  Government  disallowed  the 
reimbursement  on  that.  Your  legislation,  as  I  understand  it — and 
I  know  you  are  still  working  on  it — would  allow  us  that  flexibility. 

I  listened  to  Andrew  Cuomo  mention  the  caution  that  you  have 
to  be  careful  about  the  drastic  large  numbers  of  people  who  could 
be  eligible  imder  that,  and  I  understand  that  very  well.  I  think 
that  is  something,  however,  that  can  be  easily  taken  care  of.  For 
you  to  give  us  the  ability  to  use  and  have  greater  flexibility  with 
EAA  and  EAF  is  one  of  the  ways  to  do  it. 

If  you  mandated  us  to  do  it  in  every  situation,  you  would  have 
a  big  problem  fiscally  and  many  people  would  oppose  it.  But  allow- 
ing it  and  putting  some  rules  around  it — if  you  have  a  person  in 
the  welfare  hotel  or  a  person  who  is  getting  into  the  system  and 
wants  to  supplement  the  rent  for  a  short  period  of  time,  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  would  not  have  the  option  of  using  these  funds 
for  that  special  purpose.  We  do  not  have  that  option  today.  And  the 
legislation  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

As  I  mentioned,  our  rent  supplement  program  that  we  were 
using  since  1983  to  1989,  we  were  using  AFDC  creatively  like  this, 
and  the  Federal  Government  recently  stopped  us.  And  your  bill 
would  change  that.  So  I  would  strongly  urge  that  you  are  moving 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  and  my  staff  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  work  with  you  and  provide  any  documentation  and  tech- 
nical support  that  you  need  in  helping  to  find  what  that  is. 

The  other  piece  of  legislation,  the  companion  piece  which  talks 
about,  you  know,  getting  older  multifamily  units,  in  the  absence  of 
lots  of  other  great  ideas  that  we  would  all  like  to  have,  is  a  positive 
thing  we  would  like  to  have  happen. 

I  would  caution  that  if  those  units  are  turned  over  to  the  States 
or  municipalities  and  they  need  rehab,  the  last  thing  I  need  in  New 
York  are  more  buildings  that  need  rehab  that  I  don't  have  money 
for.  So  empty  buildings  or  dilapidated  buildings  are  not  what  I 
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need.  I  need  the  resources  to  figure  out  how  to  fix  them  up.  So  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  we  look  at  how  it  is  you  finance  renova- 
tion or  rehab  when  it  is  necessary,  and  how  you  finance  operation. 

So  I  will  close  on  this,  other  than  to  mention  the  original  point 
I  made,  and  that  is  that  this  is  a  huge  problem.  A  lot  of  things  can 
be  done  within  the  welfare  system,  but  the  final  solution  has  to  be 
a  nonwelfare  solution.  And  we  have  to  keep  that  in  mind  as  we 
have  these  debates  on  how  to  effect  change  here. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you  Mr.  Dowling. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Dowling  follows:] 
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cost  Effeotlv<s  lataaatlyaB  to  WeHtajn  aottOs 


Good  Hamlng.  if/  nans  is  Miciael  Douling,  and  I  sm  tha  Ocimlssloner  of 
the  New  Yozk  Stabs  Department  of  Social  Servlxxs.  I  qprecdate  your 
invitation  and  the  apgcxUmity  to  speak  to  you  today  about  a  orltioal  pcoblcm 
that  Hear  Yozk  and  oQ)(er  states  taadt  hcmeleasnees  ancng  families.  In  w 
testimsn/,  I'm  goin?  to  briefly  sumnaxizs  the  efforts  that  New  Yoxk  has  nade 
to  date  to  address  this  poxblem,  our  plans  for  the  future,  and  our 
reocimiaKilattions  for  a  new  fedetal/state  partnerSbip  to  sqpport  our  efforts. 
fAlle  ve  still  bave  micb  to  do  at  the  state  and  local  level  to  restruciture  our 
systems  for  providing  housing  and  services  to  the  bcneless,  i  oust  enfiiasize 
that  the  f  oxnidable  challenge  represented  by  hanelessness  demands  a  real  and 
gvigt?i1n*v^  partnerehip  vlth  Washington. 

Since  the  early  ld80*8,  «d)en  we  first  became  awaze  of  the  rise  of 
bateLessnsss  as  a  naticnal  prcbleD,  a  great  deal  has  been  learned  about  the 
Qcsplexlty  of  its  causes.  Certainly,  the  ocntinuing  dauntum  in  the  eccncsy, 
Incxeased  unsoploviiient  and  the  permanent  loss  of  lov-skill  jcte  thzew  vary 
fs^^MfA  «ho  bad  been  livjng  en  the  edge  of  poverty  into  hanelessness. 
LUoeuiBe,  the  concurzent  rise  in  real  estate  costs  and  "gentrlf  Icatlcn"  of 
eocnerly  lav  inoons  residential  areas  effiecbively  prioed  people  out  of  their 
banes.  Further,  the  steq>  reduction  in  federal  funds  for  low  inocne  housing 
develcEinent  and  zertal  subsidies  neant  that  as  individials  and  fiRwHies  lost 
their  oarLginal  housing  they  had  no  alternative  housing  to  ncwe  to. 
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It  tas  to  bft  riecx)gni26d/  bfouever,  tbat  eoononlo  factcTB  aze  not  tbs  only 
variables  ttaot  tipactert  Ute  mto  of  hanwlceena— .  A  dnaaitlo  lixaeatae  in  a 
host  of  social  pzoblesDs  sucti  as  drug  and  alochol  addic±lon,  teen-aige  ponagnancy 
and  urban  street  vlolenoe  greatly  «ea]<enBd  coBBunlly  structures,  lad  to  norv 
vulneirable  and  diiqofrganiged  famillea,  and  furUier  draii^d  tie  United 
resouroes  of  these  bous^iolds.  liVB,  nany  hfwnlpftB  fanilies  war*  not  cnly 
pooT/  but  disabled  or  (^functional  In  a  nunber  of  wa^s.  It  became  ap()arent 
that  to  effectively  address  hcnelessneeSi  govemaent  nee3ed  to  do  note, 
nuch  more/  than  st^port  the  developnsnt  of  permanent  bousing.  ^^  Departaait 
is  currently  devalc|)lng  a  plan  for  addressing  hotnelessness  and  ov^eiiiaxilin?  the 
hnmeless  system;  however,  to  adequately  lurlement  tliis  plan,  we  will  need  HRS 
and  HUD  as  partners  in  this  refom. 

Before  I  explain  \ibesce  we're  going,  let  ne  ta}ce  a  sonent  to  rsviev  the 
extent  of  our  problenB  and  our  re^cnse  to  date.  Although  there  are  hone]  ess 
pecple  throuf^hout  Nev  Yodc  Stacte,  the  major  oGnoentratlGn  of  honelees 
individuals  and  fiwiligs  is  in  the  Nsv  Ycedc  dtsr  netrcpolitan  area.  Each 
night,  mc  alcne  provides  teoparaiy  and  transitional  housing  and  services  to 
oveir  5,600  ftmlllfif;  and  5,900  individuals.  J^proodttately  20%,  or  1,100  of 
tte  fioniliFP  are  residing  in  wslfere  hotels.  Reflecting  the  fiskoe  of  poverty 
in  1±e  city,  ovar  95%  of  NVC'a  hcnelffw  familiiPB  are  African-Amerioan  or 
Hisponlo. 
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In  Nev  Yoodc,    cor  stxabegy  to  ad±»as  bcnaleeeness  bae  esAalled  a    thie»- 
1 


de  first  phase  ia  the  prevention  of  baxleesneaa,  Ihe  state's 
prevention  pawgrane  seek  to  prevent  both  tbe  initial  episode  of 
iKnelesaness,  as  well  as  a  stibseqjenfc  reoocuiraioe  after  a  family  naves 
Crcm  a  shelter  into  permanent  bousing. 

Tbe  saxnd  ounjutieaTt  is  the  paxrvision  of  eoneigenqy  or  transiticnal 
hwslng  with  service  pcograns  (leBtqnBd  to  address  the  caus^  of 
bonelessneas  and  help  ^onilles  attain  in3^>enknoe. 

lbs  third  is  to  provide  penwmait  housing  and  rental  subsidies  to 
ff»pimea  ree^  to  live  independexttly  in  the  ccanunlty. 

■ma  Ptgwentim  of  BiTnplPSsnfyw 

Wall  designed  pEevention  prograns  are  cleatrly  cost-effective  in  avoiding 
both  the  hl^  catpenditures  associated  with  anergency  shelter  and  the  toll  en 
^Boilies  from  the  ea^ieria^oe  of  hcinelessness.  mncwative  state-fUnded 
prutjteam,  such  as  Nev  Ycck's  Haneleesness  Prevention  Pcogtem  (HEP)  and  the 
Hcmeless  I^hcusing  Assistance  Program  (BBM>) ,  prevent  initial  and  recurrent 
honeleBsness.  Ohe  BEV  provides  funds  to  previent  evicticn  of  lcll^-incone 
houeeMLds  tfarough  legal  oounseling  and  representation,  lanXLoxd-'tenant 
ifidiation,  as  well  as  other  relevant  services  such  as  budgeting  and  life 
skills  training.  m  1990,  an  evaluation  of  the  BEP  program  found  that  it 
saved  $4  doUars  for  evexy  dollar  of  piMic  funds  ixivested. 
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sinae  1988,  tlia  Hoph1p6s  Refaousln?  Assistance  Pcogtan  (BRAP}  bas  helped 
prwent  hrmftlwas  fanllles  fron  retundng  to  tba  sysbat  aftacr  plaoooent.  Dsta 
has  Ijidicated  that  30%  of  the  fgatlieg  requaetlng  eneirgency  Bhslter  had  been 
in  esaezgency  housing  befors.  HRAP  servioes  wstb  designed  to  alleviate  the 
ptroblen  of  families  rstuznlng  to  bcmeleGaiess  by  off ^dng  a  full  OGntliuin  of 
asslBtanoe.  S)e  follow-^  servixss  offered  az«  f±e  loey  to  avoiding  rscurriner 
eplfolfffi  of  hooelesanesB.  In  addition,  these  eecvioes  are  intended  to  assist 
families  to  nave  touazd  eocncDtic  independenoe  and  off  the  public  assistance 
rolls. 

Transitional  Henalna 

m  ti)e  event  thai:  prevattlon  is  not  soooessful,  our  systan  turns  to 
tranaitlcnal  housing  progxans. 

In  ld86,  Nev  York  realized  t±at  aai7  ftmlUps  beocns  homeless  as  a  result 
of  other  probleis  that  had  gone  unaddrBssed.  In  response,  we  established  a 
state  sipervised  fanily  shelter  systen  to  begin  to  replace  welfare  hotels  and 
help  hrmRleas  f>miliea  in  pteparlng  to  live  indqaendently  in  the  pcnaunlty. 
lbs  ff>ciHt1m  regulated  latter  this  systm,  rpferred  to  as  'n:ler  U" 
^lelters,  provide  private  sleeping  areas,  aocesB  to  aeals,  and  case  nanagenent 
seoMoes.  Residents  are  referred  to  aarvioes  to  address  significant  pxtbUns 
vlOi  siAstanoe  abuse,  health,  education,  aploynsnVtraining  and  independent 
living  ^klllfl. 
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•qm  tier  H  shelter  systoa  In  New  Jack  State  casrently  ccnedets  of  60 
fSKsillties,  52  of  tJbidi  are  Icoaited  in  Mbw  Voidc  City.  In  total,  tiiese 
EtelterB  serve  3,600  fimdlles,  3,250  of  \AiJxSi  axe  Mew  Yodc  dty  based.  ibe 
ehalters  vaxy  in  size,  and  house  frcm  10  to  220  families.  Ohe  average  shelter 
serves  about  71. 

m  W^tchester  Oaurtty,  cne  ot  New  Yock  State's  sore  affluent  counties, 
there  are  two  tier  n  tsmily  shelters  bousing  154  fandlies.  ihe  VfestdheSbBc 
tier  XT  shelters,  qp^^ted  by  Hcmelftss  EntsEprlses  for  the  Less  cdvUeged 
(H.E.L.P.),  are  participating  in  the  D^jortnent  of  Healtli  and  Human  Services' 
(EBBS)  AFDC  Tcansitlcnal  Housing  Danonstratlcn  Program.  Msstchester's  welfare 
hotel  population  has  been  reduced  significantly  since  1990,  due  In  part  to  the 
tier  n  shelters  and  related  services  provided  under  this  detoonstration. 
Grant  funds  are  being  used  to  provide  substance  and  alcohol  abuse  treatmsnt, 
mevital  health  counseling,  editcation  and  job  training,  da^  care  and  follciMp 
case  nanageaoent  services. 

These  are  services  that  cannot  be  reisfaursed  through  the  AFDC  progxan  as 
it  is  new  structured.  Ibey  were  Included  in  our  aaDonstration  because  of  the 
extensive  service  needs  of  nEOiy  hnwRlPins  families.  However,  outside  of  tliis 
danonstratlcn  program,  there  are  no  dedicated  federal  funds  to  assist  hcnelass 
families   in   these   critical   areas. 
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Permanent  Hoping 

ObvlxMfily,  the  oreatian  of  aftontable  pemensnt  housing  is  the 
oocnezstcne  of  any  meaningful  strategy  to  end  hcraelessness.  ihe  drastic 
reduction  in  federal  dollars  for  lov  incxne  housing  production  and  cental 
cubsidiee  ever  tbA  past  12  years  has  be&n  extremely  piroblesstatic  as  New  Yoxlc 
has  attenpted  to  address  the  hcneless  pecblem.  Nev  York  has  tried  to  saJce  i^ 
for  sane  of  the  loss  but  severe  fiscal  limitations  have  ihhll^ited  our  efforts. 

slnoe  1983,  Mev  Yoi:^  State's  Bcoeless  lisusijr^  and  Assistance  Program 
(HHM>)  has  provided  over  $200  million  in  capital  grants  and  loans  to  acquire, 
oonstroct  or  r^i^silitate  housing  for  the  honeless.  To  date,  I9e  prisjects 
creating  over  8,700  beds  have  been  ompleted,  and  an  additional  73  projects 
with  3,600  beds  are  in  oonstruction  or  deveicfmait. 

One  of  the  most  izpressive  efforts  in  tbe  country  to  fyV^r^*^  the  lac9c  of 
affordable  bousing  is  Msw  York  City's  continuing  progreon  of  housing 
r^iabilitation.  Since  1584,  the  city  has  produoed  43,000  c^sartments  and  SRO 
units  for  homelesa  people.  Over  $1.3  billion  in  local  ej^s^ise  ani  cs^ital 
dollars  have  been  spent  on  this  effort,  largely  without  federal  participation. 

Since  1983  ta^eee  capital  develcpoent  efforts  hscm  also  been  aocxopanied 
by  a  state  and  locally  funded  program  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  rental  housing 
for  fonnerly  haoeless  families.  Bie  Rent  Suppleaaent  Program  (RSP) ,  fonnerly 
knoun  as  the  Bssrgoxv  Assistanse  Rdiousing  Program  (EARP) ,  gives  landlords  a 
suppleacent    to    the    standard    public     assistanoe     Visiter     allowance      for 
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eypmnrtTTHtftly  32  mnths  to  bring  the  apealaaiL  into  oGBpHance  with  the 
buUding  code  mA  to  guarantee  bcuaing  fbr  XX»  faonily  for  tte  funding  period. 
If  the  family  leaves  befare  the  end  of  the  tine  period,  the  funds  paid  to  the 
landloed  are  either  toocNsxei.  or  the  hcusing  is  used  for  enother  faoDoily  onr 
puiblic  asal^tanoe.  The  KSP  program  has  pexnanently  rehcsused  over  12,000 
families  Who  vere  residing  in  welf^one  hotels  and  shelters. 

m  1989,  OfilS  disallowed  the  use  of  AFDC  funds  for  the  EARP  progzam, 
daining  that  the  fluids  vere  being  used  as  capita]  oasts.  It  was  New  York 
state's  pdsitich  that  these'  vers  not '  capital  ei^ienditures  but  ra1±er  an 
innavatlve  approach  to  a  housing  sUbeid/.  Dee^te  this  disallowanoe,  Kcu  Yorlc 
'has  renained  bconitfted'to  xehouaijni^  homeless'  famflies  and  has  liliodated  stats', 
funds  to  ocntiiue  tbe  program. 

Ih  additicn  to  the  RSP,  other  federal  rent  subsidy  progtans  are  needed  to 
enable  families  vho  rely  on  public  assistance  anVor  low  vages  to  pay  for 
housing.  For  esfeocple,  mere  Section  8  certificates  and  -vcudiers  could  be  Tff»ae 
atvailable.  This  would  allow  more  hcwelefln  families  to  ccayeta  sucx:essfully 
foor  hocBing. 

Ohere  is  still  anotlier  federal  funding  stream  that  can  address  the 
bousing  and  services  needs  of  families  -^  ti»  BiergQxy  Assistanoe  to  Families 
(BKP)  program.  In  the  pest,  OOS  has  ecuglbt  to  limit  the  use  of  EMP  fUnds, 
thus  further  haB{«ring  our  efforts  to  provide  si4:paitt  and  services  to 
alleviate  housing  oiergencdes.  EftP  ^lould  be  made  more  flesdble,  rather  than 
limited  in  ary  ta^bicn. 
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Ih  spite  of  Nev  Yoirk'a  uifsceoedented  effort  to  address  prcblanB  of 
hmrlrcnrmn,  vs  camot  claiw  viOtca^.  the  ocntiiiued  presenoe  of  hanelees 
pecple  in  our  pax!kB,  subways  anS  streets  is  visible  evixisnoe  of  our  having 
ft»<T«><^  to  solve  the  prcblen.  We  in  Hetf  Voodc  recognise  the  need  to  overhaul 
our  &/stCDi  of  honeless  ssrvioes. 

Our  Tpvqposed  stzategy  for  addressing  the  vexing  issue  is  to  clearly 
s€{»rate  bsv  we  address  the  paxblan  of  affordable  housing  aonong  puialio 
assistancse  recipients  and  hew  vs  address  the  prcblaD  of  faiailies  and 
ixxiividials  vdth  unnst  qsoial  needs  that  inpeOe  their  ability  to  live 
iixtopoxisntly.  Even  though  we  label  both  gcoapa  hcneless,  we  should  not 
/toiiKfa  ourselves  that  tt^ix  problens  are  amenable  to  a  single  policy 
solution. 


Our  zeoonaendations  for  refbca  of  the  system  include  the  f ollohdng: 

o     dsvelcping   ecoess    to    affordable   housing  ct:partunities  outside  the 
Etelter  ^sten; 

o     ocrdirting  aggressive  outzeacii  to  tSie  boneless  pecple  living   en   the 
stresti 
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o     redkxtollJig   our   efforts    to   paxvida   transitional,      toiMbilltatlvd 
tgaatanawb  to  tiioee  witli  uransfc  i^wnlnl  neeclB;  and 

o     aaldiig    available    peoenent  eqgg/xtei  housing  for  those  \ixi  dcoplste 
tzeatnient. 

For  the  hciseless  who  need  asslstanoe,  Hew  York  sust  have  -Qie  resources 
aM  flexibility  to  provide  the  servioes  and  st^port  necessary  to  re-house 
people  and  keep  them  ze-boused.  Na  have  already  axinitted  a  stdbstantial 
amount  of  resources  to  these  efforts.  As  v&  move  fiarwazd  with  our  plans,  we 
hope  our  partnership  with  tiie  federal  govengnent  can  be  pvpvnded  to  assist  in 
these  efforts. 

>jpti  VttAanral  Response 

Ihere  are  a  nuaber  of  ways  tte  fledezal  govexnnent  could  enter  into  a 
parta^acship  with  Mew  Yoidc  State  taiat  would  assist  us  in  reducing  or 
^Limlnatirg  the  use  of  Welfare  Hstels  and  address  the  homeless  problem.  For 
exaople,  Title  SC  funding  is  sis|>ly  inadequate  to  cover  our  costs.  Over  the 
last  several  years,  tte  cap  en  rritle  XL  ^pending  has  not  risen,  %Mle  ths  need 
for  services  has  dranatically  imll-iplied.  Also,  New  York's  share  of  the 
national  Title  XX  aUocatlcn  has  dadined.  OMb  reduoticn  is  due  to  the 
distribution  of  funds  being  based  solely  vpcn  the  size  of  the  pcpulatlon 
rather  than  the  extent  of  naed.  We  would  xeccnsendl  that  in  tte  future,  when 
datenniniJig  the  distribution  of  TitXe  XX  funds,  the  size  of  the  problen  fiaoed 
by  any  givoi  state  ^lould  be  taken  into  account.  This  will  result  in  a  aore 
egdtahle  distzibublcn  of  United  doOlarB.  m  addition,  vben  possible,  the 
total  allocation  fior  Title  XX  needs  to  be  inareased. 
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Along  wit3i  expeenOirg  the  anowt  of  availalsle  resources  and  revisijng  tte 
facsula  uaad  for  their  distribution,  it  ^KUld  be  belpail  if  eodstin?  federal 
grant  pKogrzne  vere  eotpanded  and  adapted  to  allow  States  to  oany  out  cost 
s£fec±ive  pireventlon  activities.  In  partioHar,  I  would  reaiaoaid  thatt  HJD's 
Bnezgency  Sbeltw  Grants  Fxograon  (ESGP)  be  revised  to  lift  the  30%  es^ienditure 
Ijnitation  on  pirevention  servioes.  In  addition,  I  believe  that  states  shsuld 
be  alloft»i  the  flexibility  to  use  AFDC  funding  to  provide  eervioes  to  fandlles 
ttareataned  vLth  the  loss  of  their  bousing  and  to  belp  stabilize  formerly 
hcneless  gaanilles  in  their  nev  oannunitles.  Ihsse  ciianges  would  allov  States 
to  allocate  resourcss  in  aoootdanoe  with  local  needs  and  ensure  the  best,  most 
cx3st-effeotive  use  of  fedexal  dollars. 

increasing  the  flexibility  of  current  cash  grant  programs,  Bxt\  as  AFDC 
and  EftF  to  allov  their  use  for  esfsenditures  on  capital  develcposnt  and  housing 
ajjhai/^ioa  would  also  asslst  us  in  dev<elGt)lng  penoanent  housing.  FVjrther,  such 
<±iar^es  %Ruld  allov  us  to  pursue  the  t^pes  of  Rent  Subsidy  paxgrans  that  we 
have  been  suooessful  with  in  the  pest.  Finally,  vMIe  on  the  topic  of 
rental  sctoldy  progxams,  I  would  be  raoiss  if  I  did  not  nenticn  the  critical 
need  to  eoipand  the  nunber  of  Section  8  vouchers  available  for  use  in  Heu  York 
State. 

With  these  reocanendatlons  in  nlnd,  Z  vould  like  to  sqpedf ically  juihimiiL 
on  tvo  pcoposals  currently  penling  ->  H.R.  3400,  the  GovBcment  Refam  and 
Savings  Act  of  1S93,  and  the  Perraanent  Housing  for  Hcmeless  Families  Aot  lAich 
has  yet  to  be  finalised. 
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ihe  Govemnent  Refbrn  end  Savings  jyst  rqportadtly  aetkm  to  nake  BUD's 
aultl-fasQlly  bouBing  units  available  to  stsbes.  Ifaese  units  would  bs  paid  tat 
tbrou^  fUndingr  streans  nsning  to  statas  tbzougli  HRS  and  used  to  house 
hffl«»l«»*»  families.  Wb  ocnsidBr  tills  ytujueal  a  viaUe  vay  to  move  sens 
famlliea  £rcn  walfaxe  hotels  to  penoanesfit  houaing  and  wculd  v^cam  ths 
qfpcrtaonily  to  participate^  we  mat  be  uinma  of  the  fact,  houevar,  that 
mx^  oC  ite  units  available  need  to  be  zidiabilitated  and  aodexnized.  The 
final  leglslaticn  oust  provide  states  with  tiie  ability  to  access  fedeond 
funding  for  these  puzpoees.  Even  if  this  poxpoeal  ocnes  to  ftuiticn,  bcwever, 
the  nuidier  of  \jnits  available  is  lindted,  and  we  will  still  need  cngoiiKr 
assistance  to  addrees  the  cvexBll  pqreUen* 

nhe  second  pEqposal,  The  Peananent  Housing  for  Homeless  Rml.Hes  Act, 
atifcidnailly  presides  more  of  tiie  ongoing  fleyihillty  we  are  seeking.  Pzoviding 
states  the  ability  to  use  the  funds  tliat  currently  subsidise  welfare  hotels 
for  alternative  uses  sucb  as  r^tabilitaticn,  oonstzuctlon,  rental  assistance 
or  purchase  is  exactly  the  type  of  fleodbility  we  need.  We  consider  this  an 
excellent  step,  and  reflective  of  the  )dnd  of  partnership  we  want  to  have  with 
the    f^dexal    govecment. 

fie  are  ocnoemed,  however,  about  tuo  ^leciflo  issues.  Ohe  first  is  that 
vhile  flexibility  in  EKF  fisiding  would  be  helpful,  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
All  federal  fUonds  used  to  f^ltgr  famnies  in  welfare  hotels  would  be  mare 
helpful.  ^Chis  would  include  AFDC.  Our  seocnd  ccnoexn  '  is  related  to  the 
definition  of  cost  neutrality.  We  believe  that  costs  need  to  be  defined  as 
the  costs  associated  with  icving  a  hrwRlPsn  family  ftcn  the  first  point  of 
ccx±act  throu^  the  aystem  until  they  are  pecaaanaitly  housed,  ihe  neutrality 
provisions  would  be  liadted  to  ensuring  that  the  total  dollars  extent  per   case 
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wGuld  not  be  ai^  greater  under  tte  vm  isystan  ^lan  under  the  old.  This 
definition  would  be  unaCCeoted  by  \eriatien9  in  aaseloed.  fte  would  tupreoiate 
tte  o|3partunity  to  oontimie  to  wca5c  vitA  the  ccranittee  to  czaft  final 
legielotive  languafge  to  maet  tteee  goals. 

m  closing/  I  would  lite  to  ttiaack  you  for  tttis  opportunit/  to  viark 
ooopepativaly  with  you  as  we  attoipt  to  help  families  so  de^erately  in  need 
of  assistance.    I  would  be  happy  to  answer  ai/  of  your  questions  ait  this  tiioe. 
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Mr,  Peterson.  We  only  have  3  minutes.  I  am  willing  to  come 
back  if  you  want  to  wait. 

STATEMENT    OF    LARRY    LOCKHART,    ASSOCIATE    COMMIS- 
SIONER, NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  LocKHART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  a  lot  has  been  said  here 
today.  New  Jersey  supports  the  will  of  this  subcommittee  and  this 
legislation  as  it  tries  to  fuse  together  the  aspects  of  this  homeless 
problem. 

New  Jersey  stands  ready  and  willing  to  come  back  at  a  future 
meeting  to  discuss  what  we  have  been  doing. 

On  the  prevention  side,  having  now  walked  and  bumped  up 
against  a  wall  that  says  as  we  create  an  avenue  of  dignity  for  fami- 
lies, we  now  must  create  a  tolerance  level  that  says  we,  as  a  sys- 
tem, are  prepared  to  support  them  in  their  efforts  as  they  seek  to 
find  a  way  to  survive  in  a  society  that  for  the  most  part  does  not 
recognize  them  as  an  individual. 

In  New  Jersey  we  have — 63  percent  of  our  women  are  homeless 
that  are  in  this  particular  position.  They  have,  on  average,  two 
children.  It  is  time  for  us  to  understand  very  clearly  that  this  is 
a  severe  problem,  not  for  today  but  as  we  begin  to  develop  the  lead- 
ership within  our  communities. 

What  this  committee  can  do  is  to  send  out  a  very  clear  message 
that,  within  the  region  of  this  country,  this  issue  will  no  longer  be 
a  problem.  It  is  a  problem  in  New  Jersey  because  the  concentration 
of  poor  are  in  very  few  cities  and  the  Federal  Government  has 
taken  on  a  leadership  role  to  ensure  that  those  cities  and  the 
States  have  an  opportunity  through  the  AFDC  regulations  to  begin 
to  address  it. 

With  your  urging  HUD  to  get  involved,  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  to  a  family,  we  can  structure  dysfunctionality  while 
rewarding  you  with  an  opportunity  to  have  permanent  housing. 

You  cannot  discuss  with  a  dysfunctional  family  the  opportunity 
of  permanency  when  they  are  moving  constantly  from  house  to 
house  and  school  to  school.  We  are  talking  about  dignity  and  self 
respect,  and  that  is  what  we  ask  for  all  of  our  families. 

So  to  the  extent  that  New  Jersey  can  participate  with  you  on 
what  we  have  been  able  to  achieve  and  on  a  prevention  side,  I 
stand  ready  to  work  with  this  committee  in  ensuring  that  level  of 
dignity  is  guaranteed  to  all  residents  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Thank  you,  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Lockhart  follows:! 
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GOOD  MORNING.  I  AM  LARRY  LOCKHART,  ASSOCIATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE 
NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  HUMAN  SERVICES.  I  AM  PLEASED  TO  HAVE 
THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SHARE  WITH  YOU  HOW  NEW  JERSEY  HAS  AGGRESSIVELY 
MOVED  TO  CURTAIL  THE  USE  OF  HOTELS  AND  MOTELS  AS  A  MEANS  OF 
PROVIDING  SHELTER  TO  HOMELESS  FAMILIES.  IN  SO  DOING,  I  WILL  ALSO 
DISCUSS  OUR  EFFORT  TO  PROVIDE  SERVICES  TO  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  TO 
ENABLE  THEM  TO  ACCESS  PERMANENT  HOUSING  AS  PROMPTLY  AS  POSSIBLE. 
FINALLY,  I  WILL  RECOMMEND  STEPS  THAT  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  CAN  TAKE  TO 
HELP  NEW  JERSEY  AND  OTHER  STATES  RESPOND  TO  HOMELESSNESS  IN  A 
MORE  HUMANE  AND  COST-EFFECTIVE  MANNER. 

HOMELESSNESS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  SERIOUS  PROBLEMS  FACING  VERY 
LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES  IN  OUR  STATE.  AS  OF  LAST  JUNE,  THERE  WERE 
ABOUT  10,000  FAMILIES  ON  WELFARE  IN  NEW  JERSEY  THAT  WERE 
RECEIVING  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  (EA)  TO  ALLEVIATE  HOMELESSNESS. 
THIS  DOES  NOT  INCLUDE  THE  MANY  FAMILIES  THAT  WERE  LIVING  WITH 
OTHERS  OR  WHO  WERE  NOT  ELIGIBLE  FOR  WELFARE. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  WHEN  THIS  FIRST  BECAME  A  MAJOR  PROBLEM  IN  NEW 
JERSEY,  THE  DEPARTMENT  HAD  TO  PLACE  MOST  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  IN 
HOTELS.  MUCH  OF  THE  DATA  YOU  REQUESTED  CONCERNING  OUR  USE  OF 
HOTELS  IS  ATTACHED  IN  TABULAR  FORM.  THE  DEPARTMENT  RECOGNIZED 
THEN,  AS  WE  DO  NOW,  THAT  THOSE  ARE  NOT  APPROPRIATE  FACILITIES  FOR 
MANY  HOMELESS  FAMILIES.  BUT,  AT  THE  TIME,  THE  DEPARTMENT  HAD  NO 
CHOICE. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  HOMELESSNESS  GREW  SO  QUICKLY  THAT,  FRANKLY,  THE 
STATE  WAS  NOT  PREPARED  FOR  IT.  FROM  1987  TO  1988,  EA 
EXPENDITURES  TO  ASSIST  THE  HOMELESS  INCREASED  FROM  $9  MILLION  TO 
$36  MILLION,  A  400  PERCENT  INCREASE.  BY  1991,  THE  DEPARTMENT  WAS 
SPENDING  ABOUT  $60  MILLION. 

AS  WE  FACED  THIS  ENORMOUS  INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  AFDC  FAMILIES 
EXPERIENCING  HOMELESSNESS,  WE  HAD  LITTLE  HELP  AND  GUIDANCE  FROM 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.  IF  ANYTHING,  FEDERAL  POLICY  IN  THIS  AREA 
WAS  EITHER  NON-EXISTENT  OR  CONFUSING.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  HHS  HAD  NO 
CLEAR  POLICY  ON  HOW  LONG  SHELTER  COULD  BE  PROVIDED  UNDER  EA  OR 
WHETHER  EA  COULD  BE  USED  FOR  MEASURES  DESIGNED  TO  PREVENT 
HOMELESSNESS.  SO,  AT  LEAST  IN  OUR  STATE,  WE  HAD  TO  TRY  AND 
ANSWER  A  CRITICAL  QUESTION  ON  OUR  OWN:  HOW  TO  DECREASE  THE 
PLACEMENT  OF  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  IN  COSTLY  HOTELS  AND  MOTELS  AND 
MOVE  THESE  FAMILIES  INTO  PERMANENT  HOUSING  AS  QUICKLY  AS 
POSSIBLE. 

OTHER  PROBLEMS  IN  OUR  SOCIETY  SUCH  AS  THE  DOWNTURN  IN  THE 
ECONOMY,  UNEMPLOYMENT,  THE  INCREASE  IN  SINGLE  PARENT  HOUSEHOLDS, 
AND  RISING  ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  ABUSE  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  SUDDEN  RISE 
IN  HOMELESS  FAMILIES.  HOWEVER,  THE  SINGLE  MOST  IMPORTANT  CAUSE 
OF  OUR  RELIANCE  ON  HOTELS  WAS  THE  DIMINISHING  SUPPLY  OF 
AFFORDABLE  LOW- INCOME  HOUSING,  PARTICULARLY  IN  OUR  URBAN  AREAS. 
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WHILE  WE  APPRECIATE  CONGRESS'  EFFORTS  TO  ADDRESS  THIS  PROBLEM,  IT 
IS  SO  GREAT  THAT  I  AM  AFRAID  THAT  WE  WILL  LOSE  THE  BATTLE  TO 
ASSIST  LOW-INCOME  FAMILIES  IF  MAJOR  ACTION  IS  NOT  TAKEN  SOON. 
HOWEVER,  UNTIL  SUFFICIENT  FEDERAL  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING  IS  MADE 
AVAILABLE,  IT  IS  CRITICAL  THAT  STATES  AND  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
IMPROVE  THE  USE  OF  EXISTING  RESOURCES. 

THAT  IS  WHAT  WE  HAVE  BEEN  DOING  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  AND  IT  IS 
BEGINNING  TO  PAY  OFF.  WE  HAVE  DISCOVERED  THAT  WE  CAN  SERVE  MORE 
FAMILIES  WHO  ARE  HOMELESS  OR  ARE  THREATENED  WITH  HOMELESSNESS  BY 
PROVIDING  MORE  COST-EFFECTIVE  AND  APPROPRIATE  SERVICES. 

I  WANT  TO  EMPHASIZE  THAT  WE  DID  NOT  UNDERTAKE  TO  RESHAPE  OUR 
HOMELESS  PROGRAMS  WITHOUT  FIRST  ARTICULATING  CLEAR  PUBLIC  POLICY 
OBJECTIVES.  WE  DECIDED  THAT  THIS  POLICY  WOULD  EMBODY  TWO 
CRITICAL  COMPONENTS.  FIRST,  WE  WOULD  TRY  TO  PREVENT  THE 
HOMELESSNESS  OF  AFDC  FAMILIES  BY  HELPING  THEM  RETAIN  THEIR 
EXISTING  HOUSING  WHENEVER  POSSIBLE.  A  HUMANE  AND  COST-EFFECTIVE 
RESPONSE  TO  HOMELESSNESS  MUST  START  WITH  AN  ALL-OUT  ATTEMPT  TO 
KEEP  FAMILIES  FROM  BECOMING  HOMELESS  IN  THE  FIRST  INSTANCE.  IT 
SIMPLY  MAKES  MORE  SENSE,  AND  COSTS  LESS  TO  PREVENT  HOMELESSNESS 
THAN  TO  PROVIDE  EXPENSIVE  EMERGENCY  SHELTER  FOR  FAMILIES  THAT 
HAVE  BECOME  HOMELESS. 

SECOND,  WE  DECIDED  THAT,  WHEN  FAMILIES  BECOME  HOMELESS,  WE  WILL 
DO  EVERYTHING  WE  CAN  TO  MOVE  THOSE  FAMILIES  INTO  PERMANENT 
HOUSING  AS  PROMPTLY  AS  POSSIBLE.  IN  OTHER  WORDS,  IF  FAMILIES  DO 
BECOME  HOMELESS  AND  MUST  BE  HOUSED  IN  TEMPORARY  ACCOMMODATIONS, 
WHETHER  HOTELS,  MOTELS  OR  SHELTERS,  WE  WOULD  WORK  TO  MAKE  THESE 
STAYS  AS  SHORT  AS  HUMANELY  POSSIBLE. 

WITH  REGARD  TO  HOMELESSNESS  PREVENTION,  OUR  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE 
REGULATIONS  WERE  REVISED  TO  EXPRESSLY  DIRECT  LOCAL  WELFARE 
AGENCIES  TO  PREVENT  HOMELESSNESS  WHENEVER  POSSIBLE.  THE 
REGULATIONS  REQUIRE  THESE  AGENCIES  TO  "BE  ALERT  TO"  CERTAIN 
INDICATORS  OF  PENDING  HOMELESSNESS  AMONG  THE  AFDC  POPULATION: 
EXCESSIVE  SHELTER  COSTS  IN  RELATION  TO  AVAILABLE  INCOME;  UTILITY 
SHUTOFFS;  A  REDUCTION  IN  AFDC  BENEFITS;  AN  INCREASE  IN  RENT;  OR 
THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  LANDLORD  TENANT  DISPUTE.  IF  ANY  OF  THESE 
CONDITIONS  ARE  PRESENT,  THE  LOCAL  AGENCY  MUST  "HELP  THE  FAMILY 
PLAN  TO  ENSURE  THE  AVAILABILITY  OF  UNINTERRUPTED  HOUSING." 

OUR  DATA  SHOWS  THAT,  BETWEEN  OCTOBER  1992  AND  MARCH  1993,  AN 
AVERAGE  OF  44  2  AFDC  HOUSEHOLDS  EACH  MONTH  RECEIVED  BACK  RENT 
PAYMENTS  TO  PREVENT  EVICTION  AND  HOMELESSNESS. 

IN  ADDITION,  WE  WILL  ALSO  MAKE  TEMPORARY  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE,  OR 
TRA,  AVAILABLE  TO  PREVENT  EVICTION.  IF  A  FAMILY  IS  UNABLE'  TO 
AFFORD  THE  RENT  IN  THE  FUTURE,  WE  WILL  PROVIDE,  THROUGH  A 
COMBINATION  OF  EA  AND  SPECIAL  NEEDS  FUNDING,  UP  TO  12  MONTHS  OF 
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RENTAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  ENSURE  THAT  THESE  FAMILIES  STAY  IN  THEIR 
HOMES . 

IF  FAMILIES  DO  BECOME  HOMELESS,  WE  WILL  THEN  MOVE  QUICKLY  TO  GET 
THEM  INTO  PERMANENT  HOUSING.  WE  DO  THIS  IN  TWO  WAYS.  FIRST,  WE 
PROVIDE  SECURITY  DEPOSITS  AND  ADVANCE  RENT  TO  HOMELESS  FAMILIES. 
WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  MANY  FAMILIES  CAN  MOVE  INTO  PERMANENT  HOUSING, 
BUT  CANNOT  DO  SO  BECAUSE  THEY  NEED  HELP  WITH  THE  UP-FRONT  MONEY 
REQUIRED  BY  LANDLORDS.  IF  FAMILIES  NEED  THESE  FUNDS,  WE  PROVIDE 
IT  THROUGH  EA  FUNDS. 

NEXT,  FOR  THOSE  FAMILIES  THAT  NEED  EXTRA  INCOME  TO  AFFORD 
HOUSING,  WE  MAKE  TRA  AVAILABLE.  WE  ENCOURAGE  HOMELESS  FAMILIES 
IN  HOTELS,  MOTELS  AND  SHELTERS  TO  FIND  AN  APARTMENT.  HOWEVER,  IN 
SOME  CASES,  UNFORTUNATELY,  THE  RENT  FOR  THE  ONLY  APARTMENT 
AVAILABLE  MAY  EXCEED  THE  MONTHLY  AFDC  GRANT.  WE  WILL  THEN 
PROVIDE  A  SUBSIDY  TO  ENABLE  THIS  FAMILY  TO  RENT  THE  HOUSING. 

WITH  TRA,  WE  HAVE,  IN  EFFECT,  CONVERTED  THE  EA  PAYMENTS  THAT  WENT 
TO  OPERATORS  OF  HOTELS  OR  SHELTERS  INTO  A  MONTHLY  RENTAL  SUBSIDY 
FOR  PERMANENT  HOUSING.  QUITE  FRANKLY,  WE  DID  THIS  BECAUSE  NOT 
ONLY  IS  IT  CHEAPER  AND  MORE  STABILIZING  TO  HAVE  FAMILIES  IN  THEIR 
OWN  HOMES,  BUT  BECAUSE  SO  MANY  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  ASKED  US:  "WHY 
DON'T  YOU  TAKE  A  PORTION  OF  WHAT  YOU  PAY  FOR  WELFARE  MOTELS  EACH 
MONTH  AND  LET  ME  GO  RENT  HOUSING  ON  MY  OWN."  WE  LISTENED  AND  IT 
WORKS. 

NEXT,  IF  A  FAMILY  IS  FACED  WITH  EVICTION  FOR  NONPAYMENT  OF  RENT 
OR  MORTGAGE,  WE  USE  EA  FUNDS  TO  PROVIDE  UP  TO  THREE  MONTHS  OF 
RETROACTIVE  RENTAL  AND  MORTGAGE  PAYMENTS  AND/OR  SIX  MONTHS  OF 
RETROACTIVE  UTILITY  PAYMENTS  IF  THIS  WILL  RESULT  IN  KEEPING  A 
FAMILY  IN  THEIR  HOME.  ALMOST  ONE  THIRD  OF  ALL  OF  OUR  EA  FUNDS 
ARE  USED  FOR  PREVENTION. 

OUR  1990  STUDY  ALSO  FOUND  THAT  THE  AVERAGE  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 
AVAILABLE  TO  ALL  RECIPIENTS  WHO  RENT  THEIR  RESIDENCE  PRIOR  TO 
RECEIPT  OF  EA  WAS  $436  AND  THE  AVERAGE  RENT,  INCLUDING  UTILITIES, 
WAS  $420.  THUS,  THESE  FAMILIES  ARE  SPENDING  ABOUT  96  PERCENT  OF 
THEIR  INCOME  ON  HOUSING  COMPARED  TO  30  PERCENT  WHICH  ECONOMISTS 
SUGGEST  A  PERSON  SHOULD  SPEND.  IN  ABOUT  20  PERCENT  OF  EA  CASES, 
WE  FOUND  THAT  THEIR  RENT  ACTUALLY  EXCEEDED  THEIR  INCOME.  MOST  OF 
THESE  FAMILIES  WOULD  HAVE  EVENTUALLY  BECOME  HOMELESS  UNLESS  THEY 
RECEIVED  TRA'S. 

TRA'S  ARE  ALSO  LESS  COSTLY  THAN  MOTELS  AND  HOTELS.  IT  COSTS  AN 
AVERAGE  OF  ABOUT  $292  A  MONTH  TO  SUBSIDIZE  A  FAMILY  IN  AN 
APARTMENT  COMPARED  TO  AN  AVERAGE  OF  ABOUT  $1,400  A  MONTH  FOR  A 
MOTEL.  WHEN  YOU  CONSIDER  THAT  TRA'S  ARE  LESS  DISRUPTIVE  TO  THE 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  FAMILY,  THESE  PLACEMENTS  NOT  ONLY  MAKE  ECONOMIC 
SENSE,  THEY  MAKE  COMMON  SENSE  . 
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WE  ALSO  HAVE  BEEN  AGGRESSIVELY  EXPANDING  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING.  A 
GROWING  NUMBER  OF  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  HAVE  MULTIPLE  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 
AND  NEED  MORE  THAN  JUST  HOUSING.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  FAMILIES  WHO 
OBTAIN  AFFORDABLE  HOUSING  EITHER  THROUGH  THE  SECTION  8  PROGRAM  OR 
OTHER  ASSISTED  HOUSING  PROGRAMS  OFTEN  BECOME  HOMELESS  AGAIN. 
THESE  FAMILIES  NEED  INTENSIVE,  COMPREHENSIVE  SUPPORT  SERVICES  IN 
ADDITION  TO  HOUSING.  IN  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING,  FAMILIES  MUST 
PARTICIPATE  IN  PROGRAMS  WHICH  PROVIDE  THESE  SERVICES. 

THE  MOST  WELL  KNOWN  OF  THESE  ARE  HARMONY  HOUSE  IN  NEWARK,  WHICH 
HAS  102  UNITS,  AND  THE  $4.2  MILLION  FEDERAL  DEMONSTRATION  WHICH 
ESTABLISHED  PROJECTS  IN  FOUR  OF  OUR  COUNTIES.  THESE  PROJECTS  ARE 
SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNED  TO  PROVIDE  AN  ALTERNATIVE  TO  MOTELS  AND 
HOTELS . 

SEVENTY-FIVE  OF  THE  9  5  UNITS  THAT  WILL  BE  PRODUCED  IN  THESE 
PROJECTS  ARE  OPERATIONAL.  FROM  MID  1991  THROUGH  MARCH  1993,  108 
FAMILIES  HAVE  SUCCESSFULLY  GRADUATED  FROM  THESE  PROJECTS.  OUR 
EXPERIENCE  TO  DATE  HAS  BEEN  THAT  MOST  OF  THE  FAMILIES  THAT 
PARTICIPATE  IN  THIS  PROGRAM  ARE  LEARNING  IMPORTANT  SKILLS  AND  ARE 
SECURING  PERMANENT  HOUSING  ONCE  THEY  HAVE  COMPLETED  THEIR  12 
MONTH  RESIDENCY. 

SINCE  1987,  THE  NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS,  WHICH 
IS  OUR  STATE'S  HOUSING  AGENCY,  HAS  DIRECTLY  ADMINISTERED  SIX 
SCATTERED  SITE  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING  PROJECTS  AND  HAS  PROVIDED 
FUNDING  TO  ASSIST  FIVE  ADDITIONAL  TRANSITIONAL  PROJECTS  OPERATED 
BY  NON-PROFIT  AGENCIES.  THESE  PROJECTS  PROVIDE  HOUSING  AND 
COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICES  TO  HOMELESS  FAMILIES,  AND  HAVE  ACHIEVED  A 
SUCCESS  RATE  OF  95  PERCENT. 

BECAUSE  OF  OUR  SUCCESS  IN  DEVELOPING  ALTERNATIVES  TO  HOTELS  AND 
MOTELS,  WE  HAVE  SIGNIFICANTLY  CHANGED  THE  WAY  WE  PROVIDE  EA 
SERVICES.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  IN  FY  1991,  WE  SPENT  31  PERCENT  OF  EA 
FUNDS  ON  HOTEL/MOTEL  PLACEMENTS  AND  9.3  PERCENT  FOR  TRA'S  AND 
TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING.  WE  NOW  PROJECT  THAT  WE  WILL  SPEND  33 
PERCENT  ON  TRA'S  AND  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING,  AND  13  PERCENT  FOR 
HOTELS/MOTELS . 

IN  1989,  WE  ESTIMATED  THAT  THERE  WAS  A  MONTHLY  AVERAGE  OF  908 
FAMILIES  IN  MOTELS  AND  HOTELS  AND  TODAY  WE  ARE  ESTIMATING  ABOUT 
505  FAMILIES.  IN  JUNE  1991,  WE  SPENT  ABOUT  $1.6  MILLION  A  MONTH 
ON  HOTELS  AND  MOTELS  AND  IN  JUNE  1993,  WE  SPENT  ABOUT  $700,000, 
HALF  OF  WHICH  CONSISTED  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS. 

BECAUSE  WE  ARE  PROVIDING  MORE  COST  EFFECTIVE  SERVICES,  TOTAL  EA 
EXPENDITURES  HAVE  REMAINED  ABOUT  THE  SAME  FOR  THE  LAST  THREE 
YEARS  EVEN  THOUGH  WE  ARE  SERVING  SIGNIFICANTLY  MORE  FAMILIES. 

THE  LAST  PIECE  OF  OUR  STRATEGY  IS  PERHAPS  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT. 
WHENEVER   WE   PLACE   A   FAMILY   IN   AN   APARTMENT   UNDER   TRA, 
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TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING  OR  A  SHELTER,  WE  DO  A  SERVICE  PLAN  FOR  EACH 
FAMILY.  THIS  PLAN,  KNOWN  AS  THE  EA  SERVICE  PLAN,  IS 
"INDIVIDUALIZED"  AND  MUST  BE  "AIMED  AT  WORKING  TOWARDS  SECURING 
PERMANENT  SHELTER  AND  ALSO. . .RESOLVING  THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  THAT 
CONTRIBUTED  TO  HIS  OR  HER  EMERGENCY  SITUATIdNi=^—  THE  PLAN, 
THEREFORE,  REPRESENTS  A  CONTRACT,  EMBODYING  A  MUTUAL  OBLIGATION 
ON  THE  WELFARE  AGENCY  AND  THE  FAMILY  TO  SECURE  PERMANENT  HOUSING 
AND  ADDRESS  THE  UNDERLYING  PROBLEMS  THAT  RESULTED  IN  THE  LOSS  OF 
HOUSING. 

IN  MANY  CASES,  THE  CLIENT  MUST  AGREE  TO  SEARCH  FOR  PERMANENT 
HOUSING  OR,  IF  THE  CLIENT  IS  RECEIVING  A  TRA  OR  TRANSITIONAL 
HOUSING,  TO  TAKE  CONCRETE  STEPS  TO  INCREASE  THE  FAMILY  INCOME  TO 
A  LEVEL  THAT  WILL  ENABLE  THEM  TO  AFFORD  PERMANENT  HOUSING.  IN 
EXCHANGE,  THE  STATE  MUST  AGREE  TO  PROVIDE  THE  SUPPORT  SERVICES, 
SUCH  AS  CHILD  CARE,  AND  TRANSPORTATION  WHICH  ARE  NECESSARY  FOR 
THE  FAMILY  TO  ACHIEVE  PERMANENT  HOUSING. 

WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  SERVICES  ARE  THE  TRAINING 
AND  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES  WHICH  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  OUR  JOB 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND  BASIC  SKILLS/FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
(JOBS/FDP).  THIS  IS  ESPECIALLY  IMPORTANT  FOR  CLIENTS  RECEIVING 
TRA'S  TO  ENABLE  THEM  TO  MAINTAIN  THEIR  RENT  OR  MORTGAGE  WHEN  THE 
SUBSIDY  ENDS.  • 

TO  PROMOTE  ACCESS  TO  JOBS/FDP  SERVICES  BY  THOSE  POPULATIONS  MOST 
IN  NEED,  WE  HAVE  CREATED  A  STATE  ONLY  TARGET  GROUP  WHICH 
IDENTIFIES  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  AS  A  PRIORITY  FOR  THESE  SERVICES. 
WE  ALSO  PROVIDE  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  IN  ALL  OP  THE 
TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING  PROJECTS. 

A  KEY  COMPONENT  OF  EVERY  EA  SERVICE  PLAN  IS  ENSURING  THAT  EACH 
HOMELESS  FAMILY  SEEKS  AND  APPLIES  FOR  EVERY  AVAILABLE  EXISTING 
HOUSING  RESOURCE  IN  THE  COMMUNITY,  PARTICULARLY  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 
SUCH  AS  SECTION  8  AND  PUBLIC  HOUSING.  THIS  IS  ALSO  THE  POINT 
WHICH  REQUIRES  THE  HIGHEST  DEGREE  OF  COORDINATION  BETWEEN  HOUSING 
AND  WELFARE  AGENCIES.  WHILE  WE  HAVE  NO  CONTROL  OVER  THE  LOCAL 
AGENCIES  THAT  DISPENSE  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE,  WE  WORK  EXTENSIVELY 
WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS  WHICH  IS  OUR  STATE 
HOUSING  AGENCY  TO  COORDINATE  THE  DELIVERY  OF  LOW-INCOME  HOUSING 
RESOURCES  TO  HOMELESS  AFDC  RECIPIENTS. 

WE  WORK  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS  TO  PROVIDE 
SECTION  8  AND  OTHER  PERMANENT  HOUSING  FOR  FAMILIES  THAT  HAVE 
SPENT  SOME  TIME  RECEIVING  TRA  OR  LIVING  IN  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING. 
ALSO,  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THAT  DEPARTMENT,  THE  HUD-FUNDED  HOME 
TENANT-BASED  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM,  WHICH  PROVIDES  UP  TO  TWO 
YEARS  OF  TEMPORARY  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE,  IS  MADE  AVAILABLE  TO  EA 
RECIPIENTS  WHOSE  TRA  IS  ABOUT  TO  EXPIRE. 
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WE  ARE  ALSO  WORKING  CLOSELY  WITH  OUR  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY 
AFFAIRS  TO  IDENTIFY  HOUSING  FOR  FAMILIES  THAT  HAVE  SPENT  SOME 
TIME  IN  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING  OR  A  SHELTER  THROUGH  THE  HUD-FUNDED 
FAMILY  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  PROJECT.  THIS  IS  A  TIME  LIMITED  SECTION 
8  CERTIFICATE  AND  VOUCHER  PROGRAM  THAT  PROVIDES  CASE  MANAGEMENT, 
EDUCATION  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES  TO  ASSIST  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING 
GRADUATES  AND  OTHER  ELIGIBLE  FAMILIES  TO  BECOME  ECONOMICALLY 
SELF-SUFFICIENT  IN  FIVE  TO  SEVEN  YEARS. 

A  RECENT  FEDERAL  GRANT  WILL  PROVIDE  A  CASE  MANAGEMENT  TEAM  TO 
HELP  LINK  GRADUATES  OF  THE  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM  TO  THE 
LONG  TERM  FAMILY  SELF-SUFFICIENCY  PROGRAM.  THE  STATE  PROGRAM  IS 
THE  LARGEST  IN  NEW  JERSEY,  BUT  THERE  ARE  OTHER  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
AGENCIES  IN  NEW  JERSEY  DEVELOPING  THE  PROGRAM. 

WE  HAVE  MANY  MOVING  SUCCESS  STORIES;  BUT,  LET  ME  SHARE  WITH  YOU 
JUST  ONE.  MARY  WAS  30  YEARS  OLD  AND  THE  MOTHER  OF  FIVE  CHILDREN 
AGES  THREE  TO  ELEVEN  WHEN  SHE  APPLIED  FOR  EA.  IN  APRIL  1990,  THE 
FAMILY  RECEIVED  A  RENT  SUBSIDY  OF  $295  PER  MONTH.  RENT  WAS  $675 
AND  SHE  WAS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC.  HER  INCOME  WAS 
$248  FROM  AFDC  AND  $300  FROM  A  MILITARY  ALLOTMENT. 

SHE  BEGAN  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  JOBS  IN  SEPTEMBER  1990  AND 
IMMEDIATELY  BEGAN  SCHOOL  FOR  LICENSED  PRACTICAL  NURSE 
CERTIFICATION.  SHE  GRADUATED  IN  SEPTEMBER  1991  AND  IS  CURRENTLY 
WORKING  AS  A  NURSE  EARNING  OVER  $2,000  MONTHLY.  MARY  HAS  BEEN 
OFF  OF  AFDC  FOR  MORE  THAN  A  YEAR  AND  CONTINUES  TO  MAINTAIN 
HERSELF  AND  HER  FAMILY. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN,  IF  WE  CAN  DO  THIS  FOR  A  MOTHER  WITH  FIVE  CHILDREN, 
SURELY  WE  CAN  DO  IT  FOR  MOST  OTHER  FAMILIES  NEEDING  EMERGENCY 
ASSISTANCE. 

THIS  IS  OUR  GOAL;  BUT,  I  AM  SORRY  TO  SAY  THAT  WE  WILL  NOT  BE  ABLE 
TO  REACH  IT  UNLESS  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  PROVIDES  US  WITH  THE 
FLEXIBILITY  AND  RESOURCES  WE  NEED  TO  FURTHER  EXPAND  THESE 
PROGRAMS.  I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  OFFER  SOME  SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS 
FOR  FEDERAL  ACTION: 

1.    A  FEDERAL  POLICY  CLEARLY  AUTHORIZING  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICES 
TO  PREVENT  AND  ALLEVIATE  HOMELESSNESS  MUST  BE  ESTABLISHED. 

OUR  REQUIREMENT  OF  AN  INDIVIDUALIZED  SERVICE  PLAN  FOR 
HOMELESS  FAMILIES  IS  FAIRLY  NEW,  BUT  WE  BELIEVE  THAT  IT  IS 
ESSENTIAL  TO  AMELIORATE  HOMELESSNESS.  THE  CAUSES  OF 
HOMELESSNESS  ARE  COMPLEX  AND  OFTEN  REQUIRE  A  VARIETY  OF 
SERVICES  TO  ADDRESS  THEM. 

OUR  BIGGEST  PROBLEM  IS  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  RULES  FOR  CLAIMING 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  FOR  CASE  MANAGEMENT  AND  SUPPORT  SERVICES  ARE 
SO  RESTRICTIVE  AND  COMPLEX   THAT  THEY   SHARPLY   LIMIT  OUR 
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ABILITY  TO  IMPLEMENT  THESE  SERVICE  PLANS  ONCE  THEY  ARE 
DEVELOPED  WITH  THE  CLIENT. 

FOR  EXAMPLE,  WE  ARE  CURRENTLY  ALLOWED  TO  CLAIM  FEDERAL 
EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENT  FOR  THE  FIRST  FIVE  MONTHS  OF 
SERVICES.  HOWEVER,  SINCE  MANY  FAMILIES  NEED  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
A  LONGER  PERIOD,  WE  MUST  CLAIM  TEMPORARY  HOUSING  COSTS 
BEYOND  FIVE  MONTHS  UNDER  SPECIAL  NEEDS.  CASE  MANAGEMENT  AND 
SUPPORT  SERVICES  CAN  BE  PROVIDED  UNDER  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE, 
BUT  NOT  SPECIAL  NEEDS.  FURTHERMORE,  CASE  MANAGEMENT  IS 
NARROWLY  DEFINED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN 
SERVICES  UNDER  EMERGENCY  ASSISTANCE  AND  PRECLUDES  THE 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  SERVICES  THAT  PREVENT  HOMELESSNESS 
SUCH  AS  DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  TREATMENT  SERVICES. 

IF  THIS  SOUNDS  AS  CONFUSING  TO  YOU  AS  IT  DOES  TO  ME,  IMAGINE 
WHAT  OUR  COUNTY  WELFARE  AGENCIES  MUST  GO  THROUGH  TO  CLAIM 
FEDERAL  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  THESE  SERVICES.  THIS  LACK  OF  A 
COHERENT  FEDERAL  POLICY  TO  ASSIST  HOMELESS  FAMILIES  CREATES 
A  DISINCENTIVE  FOR  STATES  TO  MEET  THE  BASIC  NEEDS  OF  THE 
HOMELESS,  MUCH  LESS  DEVELOP  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS. 

2.  STATES  MUST  BE  GIVEN  MAXIMUM  FLEXIBILITY  TO  USE  EA  TO 
PREVENT  AND  ALLEVIATE  HOMELESSNESS. 

THERE  IS  OFTEN  A  RELUCTANCE  TO  ESTABLISH  SHELTERS  AND 
TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING  BECAUSE  OF  THE  COST,  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF 
COMMUNITY  OPPOSITION,  AND  THE  TYPE  OF  FAMILIES  THAT  ARE 
SERVED.  WHILE  EA  WILL  ALLOW  US  TO  REIMBURSE  SHELTERS  FOR 
AFDC  FAMILIES,  THERE  IS  NO  SPECIFIC  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
CAPITAL  COSTS.  THUS,  THE  EA  REGULATIONS  SHOULD  BE  CHANGED 
TO  ALLOW  FOR  CAPITAL  EXPENDITURES,  OR  CONGRESS  SHOULD  AMEND 
THE  AFDC  STATUTE  TO  SPECIFICALLY  ALLOCATE  SUCH  FUNDS. 
FEDERAL  POLICY  SHOULD  ALSO  ENCOURAGE  THE  USE  OF  EA  TO 
PREVENT  HOMELESSNESS  SUCH  AS  BY  PROVIDING  TRANSITIONAL 
HOUSING,  TRANSITIONAL  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE,  AND  REPAIRING 
HOUSING. 

3.  EXISTING   PROGRAMS   WHICH  SERVE  THE  HOMELESS   NEED  TO  BE 

EXPANDED. 

CONGRESS  IS  TO  BE  CONGRATULATED  ON  THE  MANY  DIFFERENT 
PROGRAMS  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  DEVELOPED  WHICH  ENABLE  STATES  TO 
ASSIST  THE  HOMELESS.  MANY  OF  THESE  PROGRAMS  SUCH  AS  ALCOHOL 
AND  DRUG  TREATMENT,  TRANSITIONAL  HOUSING,  SHELTERS,  MENTAL 
HEALTH  PROJECTS,  SECTION  8  HOUSING,  AND  JOBS  HAVE  PROVEN 
INVALUABLE  RESOURCES  TO  US  IN  NEW  JERSEY.  WHAT  IS  NEEDED  IS 
A  GREATER  FEDERAL  COMMITMENT  TO  FUND  THOSE  PROGRAMS  AT 
LEVELS  THAT  MORE  CLOSELY  MATCH  THE  REAL  NEED  FOR  THEM. 
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4.  HHS  SHOULD  TAKE  MORE  OF  A  LEADERSHIP  ROLE  IN  ADVOCATING  FOR 
ASSISTANCE  TO  HOMELESS  FAMILIES. 

OUR  POLICIES  AND  PROGRAMS  WERE  DEVELOPED  WITH  LITTLE,  IF 
ANY,  ASSISTANCE  FROM  HHS.  ESSENTIALLY,  WE  HAD  TO  DEVELOP  OUR 
OWN  STRATEGY  TO  ADDRESS  THIS  VERY  COMPLEX  AND  SERIOUS 
PROBLEM  AT  A  TIME  WHEN  FEDERAL  POLICY,  AT  BEST,  WAS  UNCLEAR. 
HHS  MUST  DO  MORE  THAN  SIMPLY  APPROVE  OR  DISAPPROVE  STATE 
PLAN  AMENDMENTS.  THEY  SHOULD  ENCOURAGE  STATES  TO  MAXIMIZE 
FEDERAL  RESOURCES  AND  PROVIDE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  SO  STATES 
CAN  PROVIDE  COST-EFFECTIVE  SERVICES  TO  THE  HOMELESS.  WE  ARE 
CONFIDENT  THAT  UNDER  MARY  JO  BANE'S  LEADERSHIP,  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  FAMILIES  WILL  TAKE  THIS 
PATH. 

5.  HHS  AND  HUD  NEED  TO  WORK  MORE  CLOSELY  TO  DEVELOP  PROGRAMS 
AND  POLICIES  THAT  AFFECT  THE  HOMELESS. 

I  HAVE  ALREADY  MENTIONED  THE  MANY  TIMES  WE  HAVE  WORKED  WITH 
THE  NEW  JERSEY  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  AFFAIRS  TO  ASSIST  THE 
HOMELESS.  FRANKLY,  WITHOUT  THEIR  ASSISTANCE  AND  EXPERTISE 
WE  WOULD  NEVER  HAVE  MADE  THE  PROGRESS  WE  HAVE  IN  REDUCING 
MOTEL  AND  HOTEL  PLACEMENTS.  BUT  BECAUSE  WE  SERVE  THE  PEOPLE 
WHO  NEED  MUCH  OF  THE  HOUSING  AND  OUR  DEPARTMENT  CONTROLS 
SOME  OF  THE  FUNDING  NEEDED  TO  ADDRESS  THIS  PROBLEM,  WE  MUST 
WORK  TOGETHER  ON  THIS  ISSUE.  THE  SAME  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE  AT 
THE  FEDERAL  LEVEL. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  LEGISLATION  THAT  REQUIRES  THE  SECRETARY  OF  HUD 
TO  DEVELOP  A  STRATEGY  TO  ELIMINATE  UNFIT  TRANSIENT 
FACILITIES  REQUIRES  HIM  TO  "CONSULT"  HHS,  IT  IS  IMPORTANT 
THAT  HHS  TAKE  A  MAJOR  ROLE  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THAT 
STRATEGY . 

ALSO,  HHS  MUST  COORDINATE  ITS  WELFARE  REFORM  EFFORT  WITH  HUD 
TO  ENSURE  THAT  THE  HOUSING  NEEDS  OF  HOMELESS  AFDC  RECIPIENTS 
ARE  ADDRESSED  AS  PART  OF  ANY  REFORM  PACKAGE. 

6.  THE  HOMELESS  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ANY 
MAJOR  FEDERAL  SOCIAL  SERVICES  OR  HOUSING  POLICIES. 

THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  GOTTEN  MUCH  BETTER  AT  THIS,  BUT 
MORE  NEEDS  TO  BE  DONE.  FOR  EXAMPLE,  THE  NOTICE  FOR 
INCREMENTAL  SECTION  8  FUNDS  THAT  APPEARED  IN  THE  FEDERAL 
REGISTER  ON  JULY  8  ELIMINATED  ASSISTING  THE  HOMELESS  AS  ONE 
OF  ITS  RANKING  CRITERIA,  EVEN  THOUGH  SUCH  CRITERIA  HAD  BEEN 
INCLUDED  FOR  THE  LAST  THREE  YEARS.  SINCE  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
AUTHORITIES  REPORT  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  AND 
NOT  THE  STATES,  WE  MUST  RELY  ON  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT'  TO 
MAKE  ALLEVIATING  THE  HOMELESS  A  PRIORITY.    PREVENTION  AND 
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PROMPT  ALLEVIATION  OF  HOMELESS  MUST  BE  PART  OF  FEDERAL 
POLICY 

7.    CLARIFY  THE  TYPES  OF  PLACEMENTS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  AVOIDED  FOR 

HOMELESS  FAMILIES. 

ALTHOUGH  THE  TERM  "WELFARE  HOTEL"  IS  OFTEN  USED,  I  AM  NOT 
AWARE  OF  ANY  DEFINITION  OF  IT.  WHILE  OTHER  STATES  MIGHT 
HAVE  HOTELS  OR  MOTELS  WHICH  SERVICE  AFDC  FAMILIES 
EXCLUSIVELY  OR  PRIMARILY,  THIS  IS  NOT  THE  CASE  IN  NEW 
JERSEY.  THE  TERM  "UNFIT"  THAT  IS  USED  IN  REQUIRING  THE 
SECRETARY  OF  HUD  TO  DEVELOP  A  STRATEGY  TO  ELIMINATE  SUCH 
FACILITIES  IS  EVEN  MORE  AMBIGUOUS.  WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  MORE 
PRECISE  TERMS  BE  USED  AND  MORE  APPROPRIATE  LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPED.  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE  THAT  IN  RURAL  AREAS,  AND 
FOR  OVERNIGHT  OR  WEEKEND  STAYS,  HOTELS  AND  MOTELS  CONTINUE 
TO  BE  A  NECESSARY  RESOURCE. 

IN  CONCLUSION,  HOMELESSNESS  AMONG  FAMILIES  IS  A  COMPLEX  AND 
FRUSTRATING  PROBLEM,  BUT  OUR  EXPERIENCE  IN  NEW  JERSEY  HAS  BEEN 
THAT  PROGRESS  IS  POSSIBLE.  WE  CERTAINLY  KNOW  MORE  NOW  THAN  WE 
DID  EVEN  A  FEW  YEARS  AGO.  A  POLICY  WHICH  EMPHASIZES  PREVENTION, 
SUPPORT  SERVICES,  TEMPORARY  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE,  AND  INDIVIDUAL 
RESPONSIBILITY  CAN  RESULT  IN  MORE  APPROPRIATE  HOUSING  AND,  FOR 
MANY  FAMILIES,  EVEN  SELF-SUFFICIENCY.  WITH  ADDITIONAL  FEDERAL 
RESOURCES,  WE  ARE  CONFIDENT  THAT  A  NATIONAL  STRATEGY  CAN  BE 
DEVELOPED  WHICH  REDUCES  PLACEMENTS  IN  HOTELS  AND  PROMOTES 
PERMANENT  HOUSING  FOR  ALL  HOMELESS  FAMILIES. 
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NEW  JERSEY  AFDC  EA  PAYMENTS 
FOR  HOTELS/MOTELS 


Dollars 


June  91 


June  92 


June  93 


Payments  could  be  for  multiple  months. 


Hotel/Motel 
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Mr.  Peterson.  We  will  include — take  you  both  up  on  your  offers 
and  include  you  in  our  discussions.  And  hopeful W  we  can  come  up 
with  something  positive.  And  we  will  try  to  see  if  we  can  bring  this 
to  a  head  by  January  sometime. 

And,  again,  we  appreciate  verjr  much  your  patience  and  willing- 
ness to  come  and  join  the  committee  and  look  forward  to  working 
with  you. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  1:03  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  adjourned,  to  recon- 
vene subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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Jerry  L.  and  his  family  spent  many  monthR  in  and  out  of 
welfare  hotels.   "They  pay  $1,470  (a  month)  for  the  hotel  and 
they  can't  get  you  an  apartment. . .That' s  stupid,"  he  says.   "What 
kind  of  policy  is  this?" 

A  woman  seeking  to  leave  her  batterer  found  an  apartment  for 
§400,  far  more  than  her  public  assistance  housing  allowance  would 
covar.   "I  was  told  I  could  move  Co  a  welfare  hotel  where  the 
rent  for  one  room  would  cost  over  $1,600  a  month  and  that  would 
be  paid  for,"  she  says,   "That  did  not  ma)te  sense  to  me.   Does 
that  make  sense  to  you?" 

As  an  elected  official  in  New  York  City,  I  cringe  when 
forced  to  respond  that  indeed  there  are  government  policies  that 
are  stupid — that  don't  make  sense.   Sadly,  in  such  moments  I 
increase  citizen  cynicism,  when  my  goal  as  a  public  official  Is 
to  invite  participation  and  partnership  in  government.   When  I  am 
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confronted  with  bad  policy  I  seek  to  change  it;  to  turn  Citizen 
insult  to  affirmation  and,  alienation  to  engagement.   I  am 
committed  to  doing  just  this  with  the  senseless  policy  that 
allows  millions  of  tax  dollars  to  be  spent  for  sheltering 
homeless  families  in  deteriorating  and  despairing  transient 
welfare  hotels. 

on  August  7,  1993,  the  New  York  Times  published  my  Op  Ed 
entitled  "Out  of  Hotels,  Into  Homes".   That  column  noted  that 
more  than  1,000  New  York  City  families  are  residing  in  welfare 
hotels  because  a  "rigid  and  unrealistic  Federal  regulation"  that 
governs  special  needs  funds  (Emergency  Assistance  for  Families 
and  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children)  keeps  them  there. 
Now  is  the  time  to  change  it.   New  York  City  pays  about  $2,000 
per  month  to  maintain  each  homeless  family  in  cramped  and 
inadequate  hotel  rooms,  most  often  far  from  their  former 
communities,  family  roots,  schools  and  medical  care.   This 
senseless  policy  does  not  acknowledge  the  fact  that  homeless 
families  are  languishing  in  welfare  hotels  in  New  York  City 
because  of  a  housing  emergency — the  lack  Of  affordable  low- income 
housing. 

For  well  over  a  decade  New  York  City  has  been  suffering  a 
persistent  housing  and  homeless  crisis.   The  city  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  its  response  to  homelessness  both  in  the  social 
service  and  housing  arenas,   in  the  last  four  years,  for  example, 
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Mew  York  City  spent  S2  billion  on  housing,  more  than  three  times 
the  next  fifty  largest  cities  in  the  nation  combined!   Yet  many 
of  our  families  continue  to  face  a  housing  emergency.   National 
economic  and  social  trends  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  on  us. 
Government  at  all  levels  is  attempting  to  grapple  with  shrinking 
dollars  as  are  our  citizens  who  increasingly  find  themselves 
without  work  or  with  declining  wages  or  welfare  benefits  that 
cannot  support  a  basic  standard  of  living. 

New  York  City  needs  your  help.   But  we  are  not  looking  for 
handouts;  we  want  a  creative  partnership.   In  fact,  what  I  ask 
for  today  is  not  an  increase  in  funds,  but  a  change  in  how 
existing  dollars  can  be  used.   This  request  is  in  keeping  with 
the  President's  May  1993  Executive  Order  instructing  federal 
agencies  to  develop  a  single,  coordinated  plan  for  breaking  the 
cycle  of  homelessness  and  preventing  future  occurrences. 
Specifically,  the  President  called  for  recommendations  on: 
redirecting  current  funding  programs;  providing  links  between 
housing,  support,  and  education  services;  encouraging  creative 
approaches  and  cost-effective  local  efforts;  and  tying  current 
homeless  assistance  programs  to  permanent  housing  asssistance. 

This  past  August  I  wrote  to  Donna  Shalala,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Henry  cisneros,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  requesting  that  they  review  and 
modify  the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  Emergency  Assistance  for 
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Families  (EAF)  and  akuc  Special  Needs  funds.   I  believe  that  a 
creative  and  cost-conscious  review  and  interpretation  of  the 
statutes  that  created  these  programs  would  permit  New  York  City, 
and  other  localities  that  have  been  forced  to  use  welfare  hotels, 
to  mora  cost-effectively  and  appropriately  house  its  families  in 
crisis.   This  Committee  should  insist  on  such  a  review. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Sub-Committee  is  holding  this  hearing 
today  is  evidence  that  you  already  understand,  as  do  the  wise 
homeless  people  I  quoted  above,  the  senselessness  of  the  current 
interpretation  and  use  of  EAF  and  AFDC  Special  Needs  funds.   Here 
tax  dollars  support  exorbitant  private  hotel  rates  for,  in  most 
cases,  inadequate  and  dispiriting  environments  for  families.   Yet 
these  same  monies  cannot  be  used  to  supplement  meager  public 
assistance  housing  allowances  or  paychecks  that  in  effect  exclude 
poor  families  from  the  permanent  housing  market.   Clearly,  the 
same  dollars  we  spend  to  house  one  family  in  a  welfare  hotel 
could  support  two  or  three  families  in  homes  of  their  own,   A 
proper  re-direction  of  these  funds  would  also  help  to  expedite 
the  congressional  mandate  of  the  1990  Cranston-Gonzalez  National 
Affordable  Housing  Act  (Section  825),  which  callss  for  the 
•limination,  by  July  1,  1994,  of  unfit  transient  facilities  for 
homeless  families  with  children.    HUD's  October  1993  Program  and 
Management  Plan  cites  working  cooperatively  with  HHS  to  respond 
to  this  mandate  by  preparing  a  strategy  for  its  realization. 
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I  welcome  and  support  proposals  that  give  priority  to 
creating  proper  housing  alternatives  to  welfare  hotels.   I  firmly 
believe  that  the  federal  government  should  allow  EAF  and  AFDC 
Special  Needs  funds  to  be  used  for  the  rehabilitation, 
construction,  rental  or  purchase  of  permanent  affordable  housing 
when  an  emergency  is  demonstrated.   New  York  City  and  other 
localities  should  also  have  the  opportunity  to  explore  with  HHS 
the  possible  use  of  these  funds  to  correct  the  emergency  when  it 
can  be  directly  tied  to  service  needs. 

I  favor  creative  solutions  like  the  use  of  HUD  foreclosed 
multi-family  properties  to  house  homeless  families.   This  is  a 
cost-effective  way  to  achieve  simultaneously  several  goals  of  the 
federal  government — to  assist  localities,  the  homeless  and  HUD 
with  its  overwhelming  inventory  of  multi-family  buildings.   The 
proposed  H.R.  3400  would  allow  these  HHS  funding  streams  to  be 
used  to  subsidize  any  of  these  multi-family  propftrties  when  they 
house  formerly  homeless  families. 

I  believe  there  is  a  new  climate  in  Washington,  one  in 
which  smart  policies  will  be  promoted  and  senseless  ones, 
especially  those  that  penalize  cities,  will  be  made  a  thing  of 
the  past.   Our  new  Administration  is  working  to  make  urban 
America  a  top  priority.   This  requires  the  articulation  of  an 
expansive  programmatic  agenda  with  creative  strategies  and 
targeted  resources  to  address  our  emergency  and  long-range  needs. 
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While  mindful  of  budget  deficits  and  the  need  for  bold 
initiatives,  significant  changes  can  also  come  in  the  form  of  new 
interpretations  of  existing  statues  and  regulations.   Today's 
hearing  is  a  case  in  point. 

For  too  long  a  restrictive  and  narrow  interpretation  of  what 
constitutes  an  emergency  and  how  it  should  be  addressed  has 
thwarted  New  York  City's  efforts  to  truly  assist  homeless 
families.   Most  often  families  saeking  shelter  from  the  city  are 
at  their  wits  end.   They  have  been  unable  to  find  jobs  that  meet 
the  cost  of  living  or  day  care  that  they  can  afford.   Their 
education  or  skill  level  has  severely  limited  access  to  the  job 
market.   Some  have  been  evicted  for  nonpayment  of  rent;  others 
can  no  longer  live  doubled  up  in  cramped  quarters  or  in  rat- 
infested,  deteriorated  apartments.   These  families  need  our 
compassion  and  support.   And  above  all  they  need  our  best  efforts 
to  create  policies  and  programs  that  will  make  them  and  America 
whole  again.   Let's  help  them  maintain  dignity  and  hope.   I  urge 
you  to  take  the  courageous  step  that  is  necessary  to  secure  this 
small,  yet  significant  change  that  will  have  a  tremendous 
positive  impact  for  cities  and  their  homeless  families. 
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Good  morning  and  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  testimony  on  the 
devastating  impact  of  the  continuing  reliance  on  welfare  hotels  for  sheltering  homeless 
families  with  children.    My  name  is  Yvonne  Rafferty.    I  am  a  community  psychologist  at 
Pace  University  of  New  York.    My  testimony  today  is  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  and  the  Children's  Institute  at  Pace  University. 

I  have  been  involved  with  homeless  children  since  1988  when  I  began  to  direct  the 
homeless  families  projea  at  Advocates  for  Children  of  New  York.    Since  that  time,  I  have 
consistently  worked  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  homeless  children  confront  in  obtaining  and 
maintaining  access  to  a  high  quality  public  education.    I  use  four  different  strategies  to 
accomplish  my  goals:  (1)  I  monitor  the  extent  to  which  New  York  City,  New  York  State, 
and  the  United  States  Department  of  Education  complies  with  laws  and  regulations  designed 
to  protect  the  educational  rights  of  children  without  homes;  (2)  I  conduct  policy  relevant 
research  that  can  be  used  in  the  development  of  sound  and  humane  public  policy  initiatives; 
(3)  I  advocate  at  the  federal,  state,  and  city  level  for  improvements  in  policies  and  procedures; 
and  (4)  I  provide  individual  case  advocacy  to  children  who  are  denied  the  educational  services 
to  which  they  are  legally  entitled. 

When  children  become  homeless,  they  lose  much  more  than  their  homes.    Many  also 
lose  their  friends,  pets,  health,  belongings,  sense  of  security,  and  their  chance  of  education 
services.   My  own  research  indicates  that  the  events  associated  with  the  loss  of  one's  home 
make  regular  school  attendance  and  academic  success  a  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible 
task  for  homeless  children.    My  research  findings  are  summarized  in  several  reports  including 
And  mile  to  go...  and  Learning  in  limbo. 

In  view  of  the  desperate  circumstances  that  homeless  families  in  the  United  States 
continue  to  endure,  I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  review  the  circumstances  that  confront 
homeless  families  and  their  children.   In  this  testimony,  I  describe  the  dimensions  of  the 
continuing  crisis  experienced  by  homeless  families  in  welfare  hotels  and  other  forms  of 
inadequate  emergency  shelters,  and  in  particular  the  devastating  effect  that  homelessness  is 
having  on  our  young  children.   Most  of  what  I  will  say  here  today  is  not  new.   In  fact,  much 
of  this  testimony  comes  from  testimony  that  I  presented  before  Congress  in  1990  - 
testimony  presented  on  behalf  of  Advocates  for  Children  of  New  York  and  the  American 
Psychological  Association.    I  can  only  hope  that  these  hearings  today  will  help  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  that  homeless  children  continue  to  endure  in  the  United  States.    On  their 
behalf,  I  urge  you  to  intervene. 

Nobody  seems  to  know  how  many  homeless  children  there  are  today  in  the  United 
States.    This  gap  exists  despite  the  mandates  of  the  McKinney  Act  of  1987  -  mandates  that 
require  the  United  States  Department  of  Education  to  obtain  this  information  (cf.  Rafferty, 
1993).    We  do  know,  however,  that  since  the  1980's  there  has  been  a  substantia]  growth  in 
the  number  of  homeless  families  with  children  (U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  1991);  that  most 
of  these  families  are  living  on  incomes  below  the  federal  poverty  level  (Children's  Defense 
Fund,  1991);  and  that  increasing  numbers  of  poor  families  lost  access  to  affordable  housing 
during  the  1980's  while  tax  expenditures,  primarily  homeowner's  income  tax  deductions  for 
mortgage  interest  and  property  taxes,  substantially  increased  (Shinn,  1992). 

We  also  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  families  become  homeless  as  a  result  of 
circumstances  beyond  their  control.    Some  lose  their  permanent  housing  as  a  result  of  fires  or 
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vacate  orders  placed  because  of  dangerous  housing  conditions.    Certain  families  have  lost 
their  housing  due  to  loss  of  employment,  public  assistance  benefits  being  erroneously 
terminated,  or  their  shelter  allowance  was  simply  inadequate  to  pay  the  rent.    Others  have 
lost  their  permanent  housing  because,  without  the  assistance  of  counsel,  they  were 
improperly  evicted.    Others  had  to  leave  because  they  were  living  in  overcrowded  and 
unhealthy  conditions,  or  doubled-up  with  relatives  or  friends.   Some  of  the  women  and 
children  are  viaims  of  physical  and/or  sexual  abuse. 

The  trauma  accompanying  the. loss  of  one's  home  is  devastating  for  children.   This 
trauma  is  often  compounded  by  entry  into  the  emergency  shelter  system  and  the  subsequent 
dislocation  from  community,  neighbors,  services,  friends,  and  schools.   With  belongings 
stored  in  a  plastic  garbage  bag,  families  typically  enter  the  emergency  shelter  system  only 
when  they  have  no  one  left  to  turn  to. 

Entry  into  the  emergency  shelter  system  usually  involves  exposure  to  a  range  of  risk 
factors  that  threaten  one's  physical  and  psychological  well-being.   Sadly,  homeless  children 
and  their  families  continue  to  be  placed  in  transient  "welfare  hotels"  under  conditions  that 
are  utterly  brutal  and  shocking  -  hotel  rooms  with  inadequate  heat  and  hot  water; 
bathrooms  that  lack  privacy  and  are  frequently  inoperable;  single  rooms  with  one  or  two 
beds  for  an  entire  family;  filthy,  vermin-infested  mattresses;  no  cribs  for  infants;  and  doors 
with  broken  locks.    Chipping,  peeling  and  exposed  paint  in  a  number  of  hotels  contains  lead 
in  concentrations  substantially  greater  than  the  level  permitted  by  law.   These  hotels  offer 
little  security,  and  children  placed  in  them  are  regularly  exposed  to  drug  traffic,  prostitution, 
and  violent  crime.    Yet,  homeless  families  are  currently  being  sheltered  in  hotels  at  enormous 
expense  -  $2,000  to  $3,000  per  month  per  family  -  for  excessive  periods  of  time. 

Families  living  in  welfare  hotels  are  also  deprived  of  the  ability  to  cook  and  gather 
around  the  kitchen  table.   Rooms  are  rarely  equipped  with  the  kitchen  facilities  required  by 
law,  and  even  hot  plates  to  warm  food  and  baby  bottles  are  generally  prohibited. 
Refrigerators  to  store  food  in  are  scarce.   I  have  seen  food  stored  in  bags  and  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  to  keep  the  mice  from  eating  it.   Children  have  no  space  to  do  homework. 
Friends  are  rarely  invited  over  to  play. 

Some  families  who  are  placed  in  welfare  hotels  must  suffer  the  additional  burden  of 
being  moved  to  a  different  hotel  every  couple  of  days.   Since  they  are  continually  bounced 
from  one  hotel  to  another,  and  often  from  one  end  of  New  Yo'ii  to  another,  these  families 
literally  do  not  know  if  they  are  coming  or  going.   It  is  virtually  impossible  for  school  age 
children  in  these  families  to  attend  school  or  to  experience  academic  success. 

The  brutal  conditions  in  these  faciUties  are  endangering  our  children.   Children  need 
security,  privacy,  and  a  place  where  they  can  thrive  and  develop.   Instead,  the  conditions 
they  are  exposeid  to  -  the  squalor,  the  lack  of  safe  food  storage  and  preparation  faciUties, 
physically  dangerous  environments  -  predispose  these  unfortunate  children  to  an  increased 
risk  of  disease,  injury,  situational  stress,  disorientation,  isolation,  and  hopelessness.   The 
stresses  and  endangerments  we  are  exposing  those  youngsters  to  will  undoubtedly  have 
incalculable  results.   We  urge  you  to  understand  the  risks  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the 
long-term  consequences  of  not  addressing  these  risks  now. 
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OUTCOMES  OF  HOMELESSNESS 

Research  on  the  impact  of  homelessness  on  children  indicates  that  homeless  children 
confront  serious  threats  to  their  ability  to  succeed  and  their  future  well-being.    Of  particular 
concern  are  health  problems  and  inadequate  health  care;  hunger  and  poor  nutrition; 
developmental  delays;  increased  frequency  of  psychological  problems;  and  educational 
underachievement. 

Health  Problems  and  Inadequate  Health  Care 

Studies  have  consistently  found  that  homeless  children  have  elevated  levels  of  acute 
and  chronic  health  problems.    Risk  for  health  problems  begins  before  birth.    Chavkin, 
Kristal,  Seabron,  &  Guigli  (1987)  compared  the  reproductive  experience  of  401  homeless 
women  in  welfare  hotels  in  New  York  City  with  that  of  13,249  women  in  public  housing 
and  with  all  live  births  in  New  York  City  during  the  same  time  period.    Significantly  more 
of  the  homeless  women  (compared  with  11%  of  women  in  public  housing  and  7%  of  all 
women)  had  low  birth-weight  babies.    Infant  mortality  was  also  extraordinarily  high:  25 
deaths  per  1,000  live  births  among  the  homeless  women,  compared  with  17  per  1,000  for 
housed  poor  women  and  12  per  1,000  for  women  citywide. 

Wright  (1991)  examined  the  medical  records  of  1,028  homeless  children  under  15  years 
of  age  who  were  treated  in  the  Robert  Wood  Johnson  Health  Care  for  the  Homeless 
programs  in  16  cities.   He  compared  the  occurrence  of  various  diseases  and  disorders  among 
homeless  children  with  rates  reported  in  the  National  Ambulatory  Medical  Care  Survey  for 
U.S.  ambulatory  patients  ages  15  and  under.    All  of  the  disorders  studied  were  more  common 
among  homeless  children,  often  occurring  at  double  the  rate  observed  in  the  general  pediatric 
caseload. 

The  most  common  disorders  among  homeless  children  were  upper  respiratory 
infeaions  (42%  vs.  22%  in  the  national  sample),  minor  skin  ailments  (20%  vs.  5%),  ear 
disorders  (18%  vs.  12%),  chronic  physical  disorders  (15%  vs.  9%),  and  gastrointestinal 
disorders  (15%  vs.  3.5%).   Infestational  ailments,  although  relatively  uncommon  among 
homeless  children  (7%),  occurred  at  more  than  35  times  the  rate  in  the  national  sample. 

Other  studies  are  consistent  with  these  findings.    Alperstein  and  colleagues  reviewed 
the  clinic  charts  of  265  homeless  children  under  5  who  were  living  in  a  "welfare"  hotel 
(Alperstein  &  Armstein,  1988;  Alperstein,  Rappaport,  &  Flanigan,  1988).    A  quarter  (27%) 
of  the  homeless  children  were  late  in  getting  necessary  immunizations,  compared  to  8%  of 
the  100  poor  children  who  lived  in  permanent  housing.    Twice  as  many  homeless  children 
(4%)  had  elevated  lead  levels  in  the  blood  as  compared  with  1,072  general  population 
children  (1.7%).   Rates  of  hospital  admission  were  almost  twice  as  high  for  2,500  homeless 
children  under  the  age  of  18  as  for  6,000  children  of  the  same  age  living  in  the  same  area 
(11.6/1000  compared  to  7.5/1000).   Even  more  startling  is  the  fact  that  70%  of  homeless 
children  under  the  age  of  two  in  New  York  City  are  not  up  to  date  in  their  immunizations 
(Redlener,  1989).    In  addition  to  the  human  costs  associated  with  these  health  concerns,  they 
also  have  grave  fiscal  implications.    Every  one  dollar  in  childhood  immunizations  saves  ten 
dollars  in  later  medical  costs. 
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While  research  has  demonstrated  that  poor  children  have  less  access  to  quality  health 
care  than  middle<lass  children,  children  who  are  both  poor  and  homeless  are  at  an  even 
greater  disadvantage.    Access  to  timely  and  consistent  health  care  is  compromised  by  extreme 
poverty,  removal  from  community  ties,  frequent  disruptions  in  family  life,  lack  of  health 
insurance,  and  inadequate  emergency  shelter  conditions.    Congregate  living  environments  in 
many  shelters  present  optimal  conditions  for  the  transmission  of  infectious  and 
communicable  diseases  such  as  upper  respiratory  infections,  skin  disorders,  and  diarrhea. 

Hunger  and  Poor  Nutrition 

In  their  annual  surveys  of  cities,  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  describe  a  variety  of 
negative  effects  that  homelessness  is  having  on  physical  and  emotional  well-being.    Among 
the  faaors  mentioned  most  frequently  by  city  officials  are  lack  of  food  and  poor  nutrition. 
The  struggle  to  maintain  an  adequate  and  nutritionally  balanced  diet  while  living  in  a 
welfare  hotel  was  described  by  Simpson,  Kilduff,  and  Blewett  (1984),  who  surveyed  40  heads 
of  families  (representing  194  people).    Overall,  92%  had  no  refrigerator  in  the  hotel  room, 
no  family  had  a  stove,  80%  reported  eating  less  food  and  food  of  lesser  quality  than  they 
previously  had,  and  67%  said  they  "felt  hungrier"  since  moving  to  the  hotel.    Similarly, 
Wood,  Valdez,  Hayashi,  &  Shen  (1990a,  1990b)  compared  the  dietary  intake  and  episodes  of 
hunger  among  192  homeless  and  194  stably  housed  poor  children  in  Los  Angeles.    Homeless 
children  were  significantly  more  likely  to  have  gone  hungry  during  the  prior  month  (23% 
vs.  4%  respectively);  more  than  one  fifth  (21%  vs.  7%  respertively)  did  not  have  enough  to 
eat  because  of  lack  of  money. 

Dehavenon  and  Benker  (1989)  found  that  nonpregnant  adults  202  families  requesting 
shelter  in  New  York  City  reported  eating  only  once  per  day  over  the  previous  three  days, 
on  average;  pregnant  women  ate  twice  per  day.   Although  children  were  reported  to  have 
eaten  three  times  per  day,  suggesting  that  adults  gave  up  food  for  them,  it  appears  unlikely 
that  the  children's  food  intake  was  adequate,  given  the  bleak  nutritional  picture  for  their 
families.    Among  those  in  the  shelter  system  for  at  least  a  week,  non-pregnant  women  lost  a 
median  of  8  pounds;  of  98  pregnant  women,  22%  reported  losing  weight  during  their 
pregnancy  and  an  additional  8%  reported  no  weight  gain.   Nine  of  26  families  reported 
stretching  infants'  formula  with  water. 

Hunger  and  poor  nutrition  among  homeless  families  is  compounded  by  a  lack  of 
adequate  services.   The  vast  majority  of  homeless  families  are  headed  by  women  who  rely  on 
Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC)  as  their  primary  source  of  income. 
However,  these  benefits  have  recently  being  described  as  "woefully  inadequate"  by  the 
National  Coalition  for  the  Homeless  (1988).   Living  on  incomes  generally  below  70%  of  the 
federal  poverty  line,  families  frequently  have  great  difficulty  making  ends  meet.   In  addition, 
the  efforts  of  homeless  families  with  children  to  mans^e  on  inadequate  benefits  are 
frequently  compounded  by  failure  to  receive  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled,  erroneous 
case  closings,  and  benefit  reductions. 

The  consequences  of  not  meeting  yotmg  children's  nutritional  needs  are  well 
documented:  growth  is  affected,  physical  health  deteriorates,  mental  health  is  adversely 
affected,  behavioral  problems  increase,  the  ability  to  concentrate  is  compromised,  and 
academic  performance  suffers. 
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Developmental  Delays 

The  developmental  abilities  of  homeless  children  place  them  at  risk  for  problems  later 
on.    Early  language  and  cognitive  skills  form  the  necessary  foundation  for  both  formal  and 
informal  learning.    Yet,  despite  the  abundance  of  literature  documenting  the  importance  of 
quality  day  care  services  to  provide  both  social  and  intellectual  stimulation,  the  existence  of 
such  programs  for  homeless  children  is  clearly  inadequate. 

Molnar  (1988,  1991)  documents  observational  and  teachers'  anecdotal  accounts  of 
distressing  behaviors  of  homeless  preschoolers  age  2-1/2  to  5  years.   The  behaviors  most 
frequently  mentioned  include  short  attention  span,  withdrawal,  aggression,  speech  delays, 
sleep  disorders,  "regressive"  toddler-like  behaviors,  inappropriate  social  interaction  with 
adults,  immature  peer  interaction  contrasted  with  strong  sibling  relationships,  and  immature 
motor  behaviors.    Berezin  (1988)  described  how  restriaive  physical  exploration  virtually 
impossible:  "There  is  little  opportunity  for  the  kind  of  exploration  and  interaaive  play  that 
we  know  lay  the  foundation  for  healthy  physical,  emotional,  and  cognitive  growth"  (p.3). 

Developmental  delays  among  children  age  5  years  or  younger  are  more  prevalent 
among  homeless  children  than  among  their  permanently  housed  peers.    Bassuk  and 
colleagues  assessed  the  developmental  abilities  (gross  and  fine  motor  skills;  language;  and 
personal  and  social  development)  of  81  children  (age  5  or  younger)  living  in  family  shelters 
in  Massachusetts  (Bassuk  &  Rosenberg,  1988;  Bassuk  &  Rubin,  1987;  Bassuk,  Rubin  & 
Lauriat,  1986).    Almost  half  47%  manifested  at  least  one  developmental  lag  in  contrast  with 
16%  of  housed  preschoolers.   Overall,  36%  of  the  homeless  children  demonstrated  language 
delays;  34%  could  not  complete  the  personal  and  social  developmental  tasks;  18%  lacked 
gross  motor  skills;  and  15%  lacked  fine  motor  coordination. 

Despite  the  abundance  of  literature  documenting  the  importance  of  high  quality  day 
care  services  for  social  and  intellectual  stimulation,  there  is  a  paucity  of  such  programs  for 
homeless  children.   If  homeless  preschoolers  are  to  succeed  later  in  life,  preventive 
intervention  programs  must  be  implemented  very  early  in  their  lives.    In  addition,  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education  should  be  required  to  move  quickly  to  ensure  that 
homeless  preschoolers  with  disabling  conditions  begin  to  receive  the  educational  services  to 
which  they  are  legally  entitled,  yet  so  rarely  receive.   Disruptive  shelter  placements  are 
especially  damaging  to  these  vulnerably  youngsters. 

Psychological  Problems 

Given  the  destructive  psychological  environmental  conditions  urider  which  homeless 
children  live,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  they  appear  to  be  at  increased  risk  for  anxiety, 
depression,  and  behavioral  problenu.   These  psychological  factors  are  well  known  to 
interfere  with  one's  capacity  to  learn.   Few,  unfortunately,  ever  receive  the  necessary  mental 
health  and  other  support  services  that  they  require. 

Bassuk  and  colleagues  evaluated  the  level  of  depression,  anxiety,  and  behavioral 
problems  among  homeless  children  (Bassuk  &  Rubin,  1987;  Bassuk,  Rubin,  &  Lauriat,  1986; 
Bassuk  &  Rosenberg,  1988).   Over  half  of  the  homeless  children  (54%)  evidenced  a  need  for 
mental  health  evaluation  based  on  their  scores  on  the  Children's  Depression  Inventory  (e.g.  I 
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feel  sad).    Almost  one  third  (30%)  evidenced  a  need  for  mental  health  evaluation  based  on 
their  scores  on  the  Children's  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  (e.g.  I  worry  a  lot  of  the  time). 
Almost  66%  of  the  boys  and  50%  of  the  girls  evidenced  a  need  for  mental  health  evaluation 
based  on  their  scores  on  the  Achenbach  Behavior  Problem  Checklist,  which  parents  fill  out 
concerning  their  children's  behavior. 

Behavioral  disturbances  among  preschool  children  have  also  been  assessed.    In  one 
study  (Bassuk  &  Rubin,  1987;  Bassuk,  Rubin,  &  Lauriat,  1986),  homeless  children  scored 
significantly  higher  than  the  housed  "normal"  children  on  the  following  problems:  attention, 
sleep,  shyness,  speech,  withdrawal,  and  aggression.    Interestingly,  the  only  area  in  which 
homeless  children  scored  significantly  better  than  housed  children  was  in  being  less  afraid  of 
new  things. 

The  strain  of  homelessness  on  children  is  also  reflected  in  findings  from  a  recent 
study  of  256  homeless  children  in  Columbus,  Ohio  (Wagner,  Menke,  Grossman,  L.,  & 
Tolbert,  H.  1990).   When  asked  "If  you  had  three  wishes  what  would  they  be?,"  the  most 
common  response  was  "a  house."   Tragically,  other  common  responses  were  "food"  and 
"money."    When  asked  to  draw  a  picture,  a  common  theme  was  to  draw  furniture  placed 
outside  the  four  walls  of  a  house,  or  to  draw  a  house  suspended  in  mid  air.   One  does  not 
need  a  degree  to  psychology  to  capture  the  tragic  lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  examples. 

Educational  Underachievement 

Studies  have  consistently  found  that  homeless  children  have  poorer  school  attendance 
and  academic  achievement  than  poor  children  with  homes.   Since  this  literature  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  (cf.  Rafferty,  1993),  I  will  briefly  review  some  of  my  own  research  in  this  area. 

The  entire  population  of  6,142  students  who  were  homeless  in  New  York  City 
between  February  and  May  of  1988  had  lower  rates  of  attendance  than  the  overall  citywide 
rates,  with  high  school  students  being  most  at  risk  (51%  vs.  84%),  followed  by  junior  high 
school  students  (64%  vs.  86%),  and  elementary  students  (74%  vs.  89%)  (Rafferty,  1991; 
Rafferty  &  Rollins,  1989).   These  findings  remain  when  comparisons  are  made  between 
homeless  students  in  certain  school  districts  and  all  students  attending  schools  in  the  same 
district.   For  example,  the  average  rate  of  attendance  for  802  homeless  students  attending 
schools  on  the  west  side  of  Manhattan  was  69%  versus  90%  for  all  students  anending  schools 
in  the  same  area. 

More  recent  data  obtained  from  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools  (1992)  indicates 
that  the  overall  attendance  of  homeless  students  has  improved  slightly,  but  it  continues  to  be 
substantially  lower  than  the  overall  citywide  rates.   High  school  students  had  the  poorest 
rate  of  attendance  during  the  1990-1991  school  year  (53%  vs.  85%  citywide),  followed  by 
junior  high  school  students  (69%  vs.  87%)  and  children  in  elementary  schools  (J7%  vs.  91%). 

Other  data  obtained  from  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools  (1991a)  indicates  that 
the  number  of  homeless  students  who  are  long  term  absentees  (LTA),  a  major  risk  factor  for 
dropping  out  of  school,  is  high.   For  example,  15%  of  368  high  school  students  who  were 
homeless  during  February,  1991  were  absent  from  school  for  more  than  20  continuous  days 
during  the  month.    The  comparison  rate  for  high  school  students  citywide  is  3.5%  (New 
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York  City  Public  Schools,  1991b).  Students  with  severe  disabUng  conditions  did  not  fare 
much  better  (10%  of  69  students  in  special  programs  were  LTA).  Students  in  junior  high 
and  elementary  schools  had  a  much  lower  rate  of  LTA  (2.4%  and  2.5%). 

I  have  also  looked  at  three  indicators  of  academic  achievement:  reading  achievement, 
mathematics  achievement,  and  holdover  rates.    As  described  by  Rafferty  and  Rollins  (1989), 
only  42%  of  all  3,805  homeless  students  (grades  3  through  10)  who  took  the  Degrees  of 
Reading  Power  test  (DRP)  in  May,  1988  scored  at  or  above  grade  level,  compared  to  68%  of 
all  New  York  City  students.    Findings  in  the  three  community  school  districts  that  served 
the  greatest  numbers  of  homeless  children  (45%  of  the  total)  were  consistent:  36%  vs.  57%; 
40%  vs.  74%;  and  41%  vs.  68%.   Further,  of  the  73  schools  comprising  these  three  school 
districts,  only  one  school  had  a  lower  proportion  of  students  reading  at  grade  level  than  the 
overall  proportion  for  homeless  children  attending  schools  in  that  district.   Homeless 
students  were  also  significantly  less  likely  to  have  scores  entered  into  their  school  records: 
21%  of  the  4,839  homeless  students  who  should  have  taken  this  test  did  not  have  scores 
listed.    This  was  almost  double  the  rate  for  all  New  York  City  students  (12%). 

Finding  for  the  4,203  students  in  grades  2  through  8  who  took  the  Metropolitan 
Achievement  Test  (MAT^  to  assess  achievement  in  mathematics  indicate  that  only  28% 
scored  at  or  above  grade  level  compared  with  57%  citywide.   Results  were  consistent  in  the 
three  distrias  with  the  most  homeless  children  (22%,  24%,  and  23%  vs.  48%,  70%,  and  60%). 
As  with  reading  scores,  a  greater  proportion  of  homeless  students  did  not  have  their  scores 
listed  (19%  vs.  12%). 

More  recent  data  from  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools  (1992)  indicates  that  the 
underachievement  of  homeless  students  persists.   During  both  1990  and  1991,  for  both 
reading  and  mathematics  tests,  and  for  students  at  every  grade  level,  homeless  students  scored 
lower  than  community  students.   For  example,  of  the  401  fifth  graders  who  took  the  DRP 
in  1991  and  had  scores  listed,  only  26%  scored  at  or  above  grade  level,  compared  with  54% 
of  all  New  York  City  5th  graders  taking  the  same  test.    Findings  for  other  grades  were 
consistent  (e.g.,  30%  of  308  9th  graders  vs.  51%  of  all  9th  graders).   In  addition,  a  substantial 
proportion  of  students  did  not  have  reading  scores  listed  on  their  records  (e.g.,  28%  of  the 
5th  graders  and  46%  of  the  9th  graders).    An  analysis  of  mathematics  scores  at  each  grade 
level  are  consistent  with  the  reading  scores  (e.g.,  41%  of  413  3rd  graders  scored  at  or  above 
grade  level  vs.  64%  of  citywide  students;  an  additional  180  students,  30%,  did  not  have  scores 
listed;  and  27%  of  406  8th  graders  vs.  40%  of  all  8th  graders  were  missing  scores). 

Research  on  holdover  rates  of  homeless  students  indicates  that  they  are  less  likely  to 
be  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.   For  example,  38%  of  159  homeless  students  in 
Minneapolis  had  repeated  a  grade,  compared  with  24%  of  62  housed  children  (Masten,  1990); 
30%  of  a  Los  Angeles  sample  of  78  homeless  children  had  repeated  a  grade,  compared  with 
18%  of  90  housed  children  (Wood  et  al.,  1990a);  35%  of  43  homeless  students  in  Philadelphia 
had  repeated  a  grade,  compared  with  32%  of  25  housed  children  (Rescorla,  Parker,  & 
StoUey,  1991);  and  40%  of  31  homeless  children  in  Massachusetts  had  repeated  a  grade, 
compared  with  32%  of  33  housed  children  (Bassuk  &  Rosenberg,  1990).   In  contrast  to  these 
studies  which  examine  prior  holdovers,  Rafferty  and  Rollins  (1989)  found  that  15%  of  390 
homeless  students  were  currently  repeating  a  grade,  versus  7%  of  all  New  York  City 
students.    Overall,  children  in  kindergarten  through  second  grade  were  at  greatest  risk  (20% 
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of  125  homeless  students  vs.  6.3%  of  205,767  citywide). 

The  educational  problems  confronting  homeless  children  will,  no  doubt,  have  long 
term  repercussions.    Some  studies  comparing  academic  gains  by  retained  students  with  gains 
by  academically  comparable  students  who  were  promoted  found  that  retained  students  do 
not  benefit  academically  regardless  of  the  grade  level  or  student  achievement  level.    In 
addition,  students  who  have  been  retained  often  have  poorer  self-concepts,  have  more 
problems  with  social  adjustments,  and  express  more  negative  attitudes  towards  school  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  retention,  than  do  similar  students  who  are  promoted.    Research  also 
shows  a  strong  connection  between  grade  retention  and  dropping  out  of  school.   A  student 
who  is  retained  once  faces  a  40%  increase  in  the  likelihood  of  dropping  out.    If  retained 
twice,  that  likelihood  increases  by  90%  (cf.  Rafferty,  1993  for  a  review).    Finally,  according 
to  a  survey  of  school  children  conducted  by  Byrne  and  Yamamoto  (1986),  next  to  blindness 
and  death  of  a  parent,  grade  retention  is  rated  as  most  stressful. 

CONCLUSION 

Homeless  children  confront  abject  poverty,  and  experience  a  constellation  of  risks 
which  are  having  a  devastating  impact  on  their  well-being.    The  research  which  has  been 
reviewed  here  links  homelessness  among  children  to  hunger  and  poor  nutrition,  health 
problems  and  lack  of  health  and  mental  health  care,  developmental  delays,  psychological 
problems,  and  academic  underachievement.   In  every  category  explored,  children  growing  up 
in  shelters  and  hotels  are  worse  off  as  a  group  when  compared  with  their  permanently 
housed  peers  of  the  same  age.   Yet,  homeless  children  continue  to  be  warehoused  in 
uninhabitable  shelters  and  hotels  for  excessive  periods  of  time.    Since  the  problems  associated 
with  homelessness  have  only  recently  been  recognized,  only  the  short-term  consequences 
have  been  examined.    Little  attention  is  being  paid  to  what  the  long-term  trauma  to  these 
children  will  be. 

An  entire  generation  of  homeless  children  face  truly  unacceptable  risks  that 
jeopardize  their  future  potential.   In  the  long  run,  the  monetary  costs  of  neglecting 
children's  needs  are  likely  to  substantially  exceed  the  costs  of  combating  poverty  and 
homelessness.   The  human  costs  will  be  much  more  tragic.    Our  cities  and  our  nation  must 
develop  appropriate  and  effective  response. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

While  McKinney  funds  have  facilitated  limited  progress  in  providing  emergency  aid 
to  homeless  families,  much  remains  to  be  done.   Unmet  challenges  fall  into  three  broad 
areas:  the  need  for  permanent  affordable  housing;  the  right  to  adequate  emergency  shelter; 
and  the  need  for  services. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  Congress  considers  the  following  recommendations  to 
address  the  needs  of  homeless  children. 

[1]         The  Federal  government  must  address  the  major  problems  confronting  homeless 
children  -  poverty  and  an  inadequate  supply  of  affordable  housing.   To  avoid  tackling  these 
underlying  problems  by  focusing  single  mindedly  on  temporary  shelter  only  delays  the 
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[2]         Under  no  circumstances  should  homeless  families  with  children  be  placed  in  welfare 
hotels.    They  provide  neither  humane  nor  acceptable  shelter  for  families.    The  only 
temporary  shelter  environment  which  is  suitable  for  families  with  children  are  transitional 
apartments,  which  contain  individual  cooking,  dining  and  bathroom  facilities,  and  meet 
minimum  health  and  safety  standards. 

[3]        Some  families  also  need  a  range  of  assistance  to  maintain  themselves  in  long  term 
living  situations.   The  availability  of  comprehensive  services  including  day  care,  job  training, 
job  referral,  health  care,  mental  health  care,  housing  assistance,  counseling,  rehabilitative 
services,  assistance  in  obtaining  benefits,  and  legal  assistance  would  enable  families  to  use  the 
time  within  the  emergency  shelter  system  to  empower  them  as  they  move  into  permanent 
housing. 

We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  "blame  the  victims"  as  I  feel  the  Cuomo 
Commission  on  the  Homeless  has  done.    "While  my  major  concerns  with  the 
recommendations  made  by  this  Commission  are  outlined  elsewhere  (Rafferty,  1992),  I  would 
like  to  briefly  reiterate  some  important  points  made  therein.   First,  homelessness  is  not 
frequently  a  symptom  of  some  underlying  personal  problem.   Second,  families  should  not 
have  to  'graduate"  from  an  independent  living  program  in  order  to  be  considered  "housing 
ready"  -  whatever  that  is  -  so  that  they  may  be  eligible  to  obtain  permanent  affordable 
housing. 

In  closing,  we  welcome  this  inquiry  into  the  problems  of  homeless  families  and  their 
children.    Perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  hearing,  children  and  their  families  will  no  longer  be 
left  to  languish  in  unhealthy,  squalid,  and  costly  inadequate  shelter.   Thank  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  present  our  views  on  this  most  tragic  problem. 
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TESmCNY  TO  IHE  SUB-aXtMIITEE 

ON  BfPUiYMEXn!,   BOOSINS  AMD  KmOIW  CTHMITTEE 

ON  GOVERNMENT  ON 

AI/TERMATIVES  TO  WEUT^RE  HOfTELS 

TBCH  mE  O0MM3NWEAI/IH  OF  MASSALUUtibTlV 

EXBCCTTIVE  OFFICE  OF  HEAUIH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 

CHARI£S  D.  BAKER,  SECREEARX 

Good  Homing.  I  am  Joseph  Gallant,  Ccnnissloner  of  tbe  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  for  the  Ccinnonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  I  am  honored  to  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  issue  of  hcmslessness,  and  pzurticularly  to  share 
«d.th  you  information  and  proposzds  which  Massachusetts  is  pursuing  in  an  effort 
to  make  a  difference  on  this  issue. 

Since  1983,  the  issue  of  hanslessness  has  been  a  top  priority  for  the 
CcomonwBZLlth  of  Massachusetts.  In  1984,  Chapter  450,  The  Homeless  Act,  was 
passed,  establishing  an  entitlement  system  that  requires  that  all  families 
receive  shelter  services,  regardless  of  their  rezison  for  hcoelessness.  ^'^^p*-**^ 
450  continues  to  be  the  guide  for  family  shelter  services  today. 

Hbneless  family  services  in  the  Ocnmonwealth  priiaarily  fall  under  the  purview 
of  the  Eitecutive  Office  of  Hesath  and  Htnan  Services  (ECHRS)  and  every  effort 
is  made  by  the  agencies  imder  BOHHS  to  ovoid  family  hcoelessness.  For  example, 
families  may  receive  rent  arrearage  payments  to  allow  them  to  nui<nt-j><Ti  their 
current  housing.  In  addition,  families  requiring  alternative  housing  are 
provided  bousing  search  services  prior  to  beorminj  homeless.  However,  despite 
extensive  efforts  to  prevent  homelessness,  iitcreasing  numbers  of  families  have 
irequired  teoponuy  emergency  shelter  services.  In  additicn,  the  length  of  time 
that  families  reoain  in  shelter  has  increeised  as  the  ztvailability  of  affordable 
bousing  resources,  both  on  the  state  and  federal  level,  has  decreased. 

Mfiflsachiisetts  currently  shelters  over  1000  families  every  night  in  various 
fozns  of  shelter,  incltiding:  congregate  shelters,  scattered  site  shelters, 
shelters  which  focus  on  substance  abuse  treatment,  programs  for  young  mothers, 
and,  as  a  last  resort,  hotels  and  motels.  Every  geographic  area  has  access  to 
each  type  of  sheltering  program,  but  soma  areas,  particularly  Greater  Boston 
and  C^ie  Ood,  have  a  greater  need  than  current  C2^>acity  can  serve.  «^*^r<-«»y  450 
requires  that  families  in  need  be  served,  so  hotels  or  motels  are  used  until 
more  appropriate  shelter  can  be  found. 

As  of  July  31,  1993,  there  were  308  families  in  hotels  around  the  state.  Of 
those  families,  260  (or  84%)  were  in  shelter  fewer  than  180  days  and, 
therefore,  federally  reiniburseable. 

See  attached  additional  data. 

While  cost  is  an  inportant  criteria  when  determining  types  of  shelter 
alternatives,  families  beccme  homeless  for  many  reasons  and  bring  many  service 
needs.  EOHHS  has  developed  a  network  of  shelter  services  that  attenpt  to  meet 
these  varied  needs  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Currently,  EOBHS,  through  the 
Maussachusetts  D^teurtsnent  of  Public  Welfare,  provides  targeted  programs  for 
young  mothers  and  for  hemeleas  piurents  and  their  children  who  are  seeking 
substance  abuse  treatment  services.  These  programs,  idiile  working  to  secure 
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appropriate  permanent  housing  for  their  residents,  also  provide  essential 
services  to  provide  the  family  long-term  stability  and  reduce  hcmaless 
recidivism. 

Perhaps  the  best  exanple  of  a  teu?geted  shelter  ing  program  is  the  current 
Transitionzd  Housing  Program,  aftninatered  under  the  AFDC  Demonstration  Program 
of  the  US  HHS.  This  program  provides  128  units  of  transitionzil  shelter  to 
hcnteless  families  around  the  OcononwezQth.  families  stay  an  average  of  one 
yeetr  (and  a  maximum  of  two  years)  and  receive  not  only  emergency  shelter,  but  a 
broad  range  of  intensive  social  services.  It  is  the  Intent  of  these  services 
to  provide  families  with  living  8)d.lls,  as  well  as  education  and  job  tndnlng 
skills/  that  will  enable  than  to  obtedn  and  ma1nt.«1n  pezmanent  housing  as  well 
as  provide  then  a  route  off  of  AFDC.  The  Demonstration  Project  ranges  in  cost 
from  $52  -  $78  a  day  for  oasapaas^  and  services  (as  oonpared  to  an  average  of 
$70/day  for  occipancy  only  in  a  hotel) .  To  date,  the  demonstration  project  has 
served  235  families. 

Baised  on  the  iirpressive  results  of  the  Demonstration  Project  and  its  lower 
costs,  and  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  hotel  population,  the  Departsnent  of 
Public  Welfare,  on  July  1,  <»xpwndpii1  its  shelter  options  to  Include  265  units  of 
scattered  site  shelter  around  the  state.  This  program  provides  shelter  and 
case  management  services  to  homeless  families  at  a  cost  below  the  cost  of 
ocxxpancy  only  at  the  hotels  ($65  vs  $70  dally) .  in  addition,  services  are 
provided  in  a  more  xtomalized  setting.  Finally,  the  program  is  able  to  seirve 
larger  families  who  might  traditionally  have  been  placed  in  a  hotel  because  of 
the  lack  of  large  rooms  in  ooogregate  f<udlitles.  Based  on  the  results  of  the 
model,  EC3HHS  anticipates  that  families  would  be  better  served  in  scattered  site 
and  may  seek  to  espand  the  model  to  fully  serve  those  currently  in  hotels  or 
motels. 

The  use  of  "Welfare  Hotels^'  can  only  be  fully  eliminated  by  an  increase  in  the 
availability  of  affordable  housing  options  for  low  income  families.  While  the 
Oonmonwealth  has  sought  to  eliminate  hotels  as  a  shflltering  option,  continued 
homelessness  is  the  true  causa  of  their  use. 

Subsidized  opportunitltes  must  be  made  available,  but  not  without  incentives 
for  families  to  leanra  public  assistance  and  achieve  self-sufficiency,  nw 
current  Section  8  -  Self-sufficiency  model  should  be  expanded,  allowing  more 
families  an  opportunity  to  '•*»»1n  affordable  bousing  and  concentrate  on 
acgiilring  the  skills  necessary  to  allow  than  to  no  longer  receive  public 
assistance. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  SUB-COMMITTEE 

ON  EMPLOYMENT,  HOUSING  AND  AVIATION  COMMITTEE 

ON  GOVERNMENT  ON 

ALTERNATIVES  TO  WELFARE  HOTELS 

FROM  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

-  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES, 

CHARLES  D.  BAKER,  SECRETARY 

1.  Flexibility  to  utilize  federal  resources  in  a  comprehensive 
way  in  order  to  fully  address  the  causes  of  homelessness. 

States  should  be  afforded  the  ability  to  use  Emergency 
Assistance  resources  and  other  federal  pools  of  money  to  provide 
case  management,  substance  abuse  treatment,  job  training, 
temporary  day  care  needs,  and  family  support  services  in  a 
flexible  manner,  one  which  is  targeted  to  the  needs  of  the 
family  and  one  which  recognizes  the  extended  length  of  families 
in  the  shelter  system.  This  may  be  one  important  opportunity 
for  the  state  arid  its  providers  to  address  in  a  comprehensive 
fashion  the  issues  which  prompted  the  loss  of  housing. 

2.  Flexibility  to  use  Emergency  Assistance  to  prevent 
homelessness  and  provide  relocation  benefits,  develop, 
transitional  programs. 

The  ability  to  use  federal  resources  to  provide  rental  arrearage 
payments  within  strict  parameters  would  be  helpful  in  preventing 
homelessness  in  the  first  place.   Such  payments  could  be  capped 
in  terms  of  amount  of  payment  as  well  as  number  of  payments  to 
be  made  to  families  in  a  given  time  frame.  As  the  Federal 
Demonstration  Program  showed  us  transitional  housing  and 
supportive  services  are  the  key  to  reintegration  into  the 
community.   As  our  scattered  site  model  has  shown  us  we  can 
offer  case  management,  shelter  and  housing  search  in  a  cost 
effective  manner.   However,  it  is  imperative  that  we  be  able  to 
move  people  out  of  our  system  in  a  reasonable  tomfooleries.   By 
offering  a  modest  relocation  benefit  (to  cover  past  debts, 
purchase  furniture,  and  pay  first  and  last  months'  rent)  we 
would  be  better  equipped  to  manage  the  transition  in  a  timely 
and  cost  effective  manner. 

3.  Adequate  resources  to  fully  support  the  Family  Self - 
Sufficiency  Program. 

The  Weld  Administration  supports  the  Family  Self  Sufficiency 
Section  8  Program.   It  is  the  key  to  preventing  homelessness, 
supporting  fragile  families  and  encouraging  economic  development 
for  our  poorer  citizens.   However,  state  budgets  are  seriously 
constrained  from  full  implementation  of  FSS.   We  would  recommend 
that  the  federal  government  help  support  the  critical  services 
components  of  FSS  on  a  sliding  basis  over  the  five  year  term  of 
the  program. 
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4.  Pooling  of  McKinney  Resources  to  be  allocated  to  State  HHS 
agencies  in  a  block  grant  manner. 

The  myriad  McKinney  programs  currently  offered  by  the  federal 
government  are  essential  to  addressing  the  needs  of  the 
homeless.   However,  it  would  make  the  these  resources  most 
useful  and  timely  if  they  could  be  allocated  to  each  state's 
agency  which  coordinates  homeless  services  (in  the  case  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Executive  Office  of  Health  and  Human 
Services)  on  a  block  grant  basis.   This  would  allow  each  state  • 
to  design,  develop  and  implement  with  its  providers  cost 
effective  permanent  solutions  to  supporting  homeless  families. 
The  allocation  must  allow  for  flexibility  to  provide  capital, 
operating  and  rental  subsidies  as  well  as  a  variety  of  health 
and  human  services  supports. 

5.  Greater  flexibility  in  use  of  annual  allocation  of  McKinney 
Emergency  Shelter  Grant  resources. 

McKinney  ESG  is  an  important  annual  funding  source  for  states. 
The  eligible  categories  for  funding  are  acceptable.   However, 
greater  flexibility  in  the  allocation  across  categories  and 
relief  from  the  onerous  environmental  monitoring  would  be 
helpful  in  making  ESQ  more  user  friendly  and  easily  accessible 
for  agencies  and  providers. 

6 .  Resources  to  fund  programs  and  housing  which  are  targeted  to 
the  poorest  and  most  disenfranchised  of  our  citizens. 

Most  federal  programs  have  been  designed  to  support  home 
ownership  opportunities  for  low  and  moderate  income  families. 
We  would  recommend  expanding  such  initiatives  to  fund  and  create 
housing  and  economic  development  programs  which  will  empower  the 
very  poor,  chronically  underemployed  and  disabled. 
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FACT  SHEET  ON  WELFARE  HOTELS 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
CONTACT: 
WENDY  ADLER 
(202)225-6751 

Currently,  three  states,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  using  welfare  hotels  to  shelter 
homeless  families  for  extended  periods  of  time  (longer  than  30 
days) . 

Massachusetts 

55  Hotels 

400  Families 

Average  cost  per  hotel  per  family  =     $70/night 

$2,100/month 
$25,200/year 

Average  length  of  stay  —  over  3  months  (97  days) 

New  York  State  (including  NYC) 

333  Hotels 

1,442  Families 

Average  cost  per  hotel  per  family  =     $88/night 

$2, 640 /month 

$31,680/year 

Average  length  of  stay  —  over  6  months  in  New  York  City;  over  1 
month  in  all  other  counties. 

Breakdown  of  Welfare  Hotels  in  New  York  City 

22  Hotels 

1,145  Families 

Location  Breakdown  of  22  NYC  Hotels: 

3  in  Manhattan  —  81  families 

8  in  the  Bronx  —  363  families 
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1  in  Brooklyn  —  95  families  I 
8  in  Queens  —  562  families 

2  in  Staten  Island  —  55  families 

NEW  JERSEY 

15-18  Hotels 

474  Families 

Average  cost  per  hotel  per  family  =     $52 /night 

$l,571/month 
$18,852/year 

Average  length  of  stay  =81  days 

DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA 

1  Hotel 

55  Families 

Average  cost  per  hotel  per  family  =     $50/night 

$l,500/month 
$18,000/year 

Average  length  of  stay  —  No  data  available 
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